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Advertifement  to  the  Reader. 

TH  E  following  Difcourfes  were  writ  (as  will  be 
objerved  federal  Tears  ago  in  fingle  Pamphlets , 
at  different  times  and  ’ tis  well  known  that  all  fuch 
Manner  of  Writing  foon  vani/hes ,  is  loft,  or  forgot ,  tho * 
greatly  deferable,  and  even  though  much  valued  during 
that  time.  There  are  fome  men  alfo ,  and  even  thofe 
cf  Learning ,  who  never  read  or  take  the  leaf  Notice 
of  Pamphlets  \  fo  there  are  others  who  throw  them  a- 
fide  without  thereafter  ever  knowing  where  to  find 
them ,  whilft  many  would  be  willing  to  have  them  did 
they  know  where  fuch  could  be  had,  after  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Publijher . 

Thus  inclined  to  oblige  all,  and  as  fuch  Difcourfes 
have  feparately  been  inquired  after ,  without  knowing 
•where  to  be  found,  the  Author  has  at  l aft  thought  pro¬ 
per,  as  they  all  relate  to  the  fubjeB  of  Phyfick  to  put. 
them  together,  thus  to  make  one  entire  Book ,*  confe - 
quently  not  fo  liable  to  be  loft. 

Mrs.  Stephens’ s  Affair  though  now  not  much  in 
vogue,  nor  fo  (Irongly  fupported  and  recommended  as 
formerly,  yet  ft  ill  well  deferves  the  being  maturely 
confidered  and  properly  looked  into  on  fever al  accounts : 
fo  as  thus  better  to  know  the  private  and  publick  Hifto - 
ry  of  thofe  Times,  the  EffeBs  of  fuch  Medicine  ( im¬ 
partially  confidered )  how  carried  on  and  fupported,  as 
well  as  the  artful  rather  than  fiincere  Difcovery  that 
was  made  thereof  \  Then  the  full  Atteflation  of  the 
Prefident  and  Cenfors  of  the  C — —  of  Phyf—'aris . 
Now  whether  fome  might  not  judge  fuch  Atteflation  and 
Approbation  preferable  to  the  Deploma  of  the  Degrees 
of  Doctor  from  the  Univerjiiy ,  is  what  1  Jh all  not  de¬ 
termine.  Or  had  her  great  Patrons  got  her  fuch  by 
Mandat,  it  need  not  more  to  have  been  wondered  at , 
nay,  nor  even  had  the  former  thought  fit  to  receive 
her  as  one  of  their  own  Body. 

¥ 


To  the  READER. 

if  the  Title  of  any  one  of  thefe  Lifcourfes  Jhould  ap¬ 
pear  to  fome  to  he  more  merry9  or  humorous  than  the 
Execution  thereof  is  found  to  be ,  as  that  in  particular 
of  Phy lick’s  a  Jell,  &c.  In  anjwer  thereto  the  Word 
J  ell  is  not  always  ufed  in  the  merry  Senfe ,  but  is  alfo 
often  in  the  more  grave  or  fertouSi  as  in  the  defpi 
fing  of  a  Thing  we  often  ufe  the  Word  of  a  meer  Jell. 
If  the  reft  of  the  Title  proves  it  otherwise ,  I  fhall  only 
then  obferve^  that  when  the  Author  came  to  treat 
thereof  it  rather  chagrin  d  than  put  him  in  the 
merry  Vein  $  and  accordingly  turned  to  the  graver  or 
more  ferious  Way  of  writing.  The  Author  is  forry  if 
by  this  he  has  baulk'd  any  of  his  Readers  of  their 
Laugh  or  Twitter ;  but  will  endeavour  to  make  them 
full  amends  the  firft  Opportunity  when  he  is  in  the  mer¬ 
ry  Mood .  If  confidered  as  a  Gamejter ,  let  them  e’en 
fujpett  him  to  be  on  the  loftng  Side ,  confequently  the 
more  inclin’d  to  the  ferious .  The  chief  defign  was 
principally  to  inculcate  Truth,  to  expofe  the  idle  Whims 
and  Fancies  that  attend  and  is  crept  into  this  Pro * 
feffion ,  more  ready  to  create  Indignation  and  Spleen  in 
our  Author  {of  this  fame  Profejfeon )  than  to  have  a 
contrary  Effeffi.  Perhaps  too  the  more  gravely  a  Sub - 
fell  is  treated ,  the  nearer  it  may  approach  to  Truth. 
Hippocrates  cbferves>  that  the  valuable  Phyfician 
ought  rather  to  incline  to  the  Grave  than  to  Buffoon- 

ry*  t 

As  to  the  ref  I  fhall  only  fay ,  that  the  Reader  will 
be  pleas’d  to  judge  as  he  finds  them ,  if  fatisfeed  he 
is  welcome  to  them  \  or  if  fome  fault  Jhould  be  found 
to  the  Condition  or  Cleannefs  of  fome  Part  of  any  one 
of  the  Copies ,  the  Purchafer  muft  e’en  put  up  with  it% 
and  bt  contented  ;  fence  I  can  [incerely  affure  the  Pub¬ 
lic  ,  that  there  are  but  a  very  fmall  Number  remaining 
of  fome  of  the  Difcourfes ,  fo  that  he  who  comes  firft 
will  have  the  preferable  Choice * 
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Mrs.  Stephens’s  Receipt 

FOR  THE 

STONE  and  GRAVEL, 


WITH 

Proper  Observations  thereon,  & fc* 


Kndw  not  whether  any  one  thou  Id 
pretend  to  criticize  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  Ad*,  ftnee  we  ought, 
no  doubt,  willingly  to  fuppofe  it 
done  with  a  good  Intent  ;  yet  iureiy  rherfc 
has  not  any  fuch  thing  been  ever  done  be*' 
fore,  or  the  like  Complement  ever  paid  (by 
Parliament)  to  any  one  of  the  Profeffion  ; 
or  indeed  any  elfe.  Certainly  it  is  the  mod 

B  '  fu- 


4  Obfervations  on  Mrs .  Stephens's 

fuperlative  Compliment  that  could  well  be 
made  to  this  Female. 

I  thought  here  to  have  prefented  to  my 
Reader  the  Preamble  to  this  AB  of ‘Parli¬ 
ament,  exaftly  as  it  is  printed  $  but  as  his 
Majeftfs  Printer  feems  inclinable  to  fuf- 
peft  it  to  be  fomewhat  like  Encroachment 
on  his  Property,  we  chufe  to  decline  it, 
tho'  fuch  great  Frecifenefs  would  feem  a 
little  to  confine  and  cramp  an  Author's 
Thoughts  when  he  writes  to  the  Publick, 
and  that  even  to  ferve  them.  The  Pur¬ 
port  however  of  this  Aft  is  for  the  provid¬ 
ing  a  Reward  to  Joanna  Stephens  - - 

Spinfter ,- - who  —  hath  acquired  the 

Knowledge  of  Medicines ,  and  the  Skill  of 
preparing  them, - feemingly  capable  of  re¬ 

moving  the  Caufe  of  the  painful  ‘Diflemper 

of  the  Stone,  — - and  may  be  more'ufe- 

ful  when - -  di (covered to  Perfons  lear¬ 

ned  in  the  Science  ofPhyfick .  — —  ReferrM 
to  the  Care,  Infpeftion  and  Approbation 
of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Wilmington  L.  Prefident,  L. 
Go  dolphin,  D.  of  POorfet, .  D.  of  Grafton , 
D.  of  Richmond ,  D.  of  Montague ,  L.  Pem¬ 
broke,  Scarborough ,  Lonfdale ,  Bp.  of  Glou- 
cefter ,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  L.  Cornbury ,  Balti¬ 
more,  Sir  R.  Walpole ,  Steph.  Poyntz,  Efqi 
T.Townfhend,  Efq;  Dr.  Steph. Hales,  Dr.  T. 
Pellet  Prefident  of  the  R.  College  of  Phy- 

ficians^ 
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ficians,  Dr.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Nesbitt,  Dr  .Bur' 
ton  and  Dr.  Whitaker,  Cenfors ,  Dr.  Shaw > 
D.  Hartley ,  Wm.  Chefelden ,  Efq;  Surgeon. 
C.  Hawkins  Surgeon,  Mr.  Sharp  Surgeon. 

Whitehall,  June  19.  The  following  Pa¬ 
per  is  publifhed  by  Order  of  the  Truftees 
named  in  an  Aft  of  Parliament,  intitled, 
a  An  Aft  for  providing  a  Reward  to  Joanna 
“  Stephens ,  upon  a  proper  Difcovery  to  be 
<c  made  by  her,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Publick, 
u  of  the  Medicines  prepar'd  by  her  for  the 
“  Cure  of  the  Stone.” 


A  full  *Difcovery  of  the  Medicines  given 
by  me  Joanna  Stephens,  for  the  Cure  of 
the  Stone  and  Gravel  $  and  a  particular 
Account  of  my  Method  of  preparing 
and  giving  the  fame  *. 


1  |V  /T  Y  Medicines  are  a  Powder,  a  Decoc- 

‘  Jl VJL  tion,  and  Pills. 

<  The  Powder  confifts  of  Egg  Shells  and 
‘  Snails,  both  calcined. 

**  <  Xhe  Decoftion  is  made  by  boiling 
*  fome  Herbs  (together  with  a  Ball  which 
c  conftftsof  Soap,  Swines- Creffes  burnt  to  a 
4  Blacknefs,  and  Honey)  in  Water. 

c  The  Pills  confift  of  Snails  calcined,  Wild 
1  Carrot  Seeds,  Burdock  Seeds,  Afhen  Keys, 
c  Hips  and  Hawes,  all  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs, 
i  Soap  and  Honey. 

B  2 
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The  Towder  is  thus  prepared  : 

c  Take  Hens  Egg  Shells  well  drain'd  from 
c  the  Whites,  dry  and  clean,  crufh  them,  frnall 
4  with  the  Hands,  and  fill  a  Crucible  of  the 
c  Twelfth  Size  (which  contains  nearly  three 
c  Pints)  with  them  lightly  ;  place  it  in  the 
‘Fire,  and  cover  it  with  a  Tile  y  then  heap 
4  Coals  over  it,  that  it  may  be  in  the  midft  of 
4  a  very  ft rong  clear  Fire  till  the  Egg  Shells 
4  be  calcined  to  a  greyifh  White,  and  acquire 
4  an  acrid  fait  Tafte  :  This  will  take  up  eight 
4  Hours  at  leaft.  After  they  are  thus  calcined, 
4  put  them  into  a  dry  clean  earthen  Pan,  which 
4  rauft  not  be  above  three  Parts  full,  that  there 
4  may  be  room  for  the  Swelling  of  the  Egg 
4  Shells  in  Slaking.  Let  the  Pan  ftand  unco- 
4  vet’d  in  a  dry  Room  for  two  Months  and 
longer/  In  this  time  the  Egg  Shells  will 
4  become  of  a  milder  Tafte,  and  that  Part 
4  which  is  fufficiently  calcined  will  fall  into  a 
4  Powder  of  fuch  a  Finenefs  as  to  pafs  through 
4  a  common  Hair  Sieve  y  which  is  to  be  done 
c  accordingly. 

4  In  like  manner,  Take  Garden-Snails  with 
4  their  Shells, clean’d  from  the  Dirt,  fill  a  cru- 
4  cible.of  the  fame  Size  with  them  whole,  co- 
4  ver  it,  and  place  it  in  a  fire  as  before,  till  the 
4  Snails  have  done  fmoaking,  which  will  be  in 
4  about  an  Hour,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
‘continue  in  the  Fire  after  that.  They  are 

4  then 
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*  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Crucible,  and 

*  immediately  rubbed  in  a  Mortar  to  a  fine 
c  Powder,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  very  dark 
*grey  Colour. 

Note,  If  Pit-  Coal  be  made  nfe  of  it  will 
be  proper ,  in  order  that  the  Fire  may 
the  fooner  burn  clear  on  the  lop ,  that 
large  Cynders  and  not  frefb  Coals ,  be 
placed  upon  the  Tiles  which  cover  the 
Crucibles . 

e  Thefe  Powders  being  thus  prepar'd,  take 
■the  Egg-Shell  Powder  of  Six  Crucibles,  and 
c  the  Snail  Powder  of  one,  mix  them  toge- 
f  ther,  rub  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  pafs  them 
c  through  a  Cyprefs  Sieve.  This  Mixture  is 
‘  immediately  to  be  put  up  into  Bottles,  which 
9  mutt  be  clofe  flopped,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
‘  Place  for  Ufe.  I  have  generally  added  a  fmall 
1  Quantity  of  Swines-Crefies  burnt  to  a  Black- 
c  nefs,  and  rubb’d  fine  5  but  this  f  was  only 
c  with  a  View  todifguife  it. 

‘  The  Egg  Shells  may  be  prepar'd  at  any 
c  Time  of  the  Year,  but  it  is  beft  to  do  them 
e  in  the  Summer.  The  Snails  ought  only  to 
c  be  prepar'd  in  May,  June ,  July  and  Augufl ; 
c  and  I  efteem  tnofe  beft  which  are  done  in 
c  the  firft  of  thefe  Months. 

The  cDeco£lion  is  thus  prepar'd : 

*  Take  four  Ounces  and  a  half  of  the  beft 
‘  Alicant  Soap,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  a 

[  large 
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c  large  Spoonful  of  Swines-Creffes  burnt  to  a 
*Blacknefs,  and  as  much  Honey  as  will  make 
€the  whole  of  the  Confidence  of  Pafte.  Let 
€  this  be  form’d  into  a  Ball  ‘f“f\ 

c  Take  this  Ball,  and  Green  Chamomile  or 

*  Chamomile  Flowers,  Sweet  Fennel,  Parfley 
cand  Burdock  Leaves,  of  each  an  Ounce. 
‘(When  there  are  not  Greens,  take  the  fame 
c  Quantities  of  Roots)  cut  the  Herbs  or  Roots, 
‘{lice  the  Ball,  and  boil  them  in  two  Quarts 
€  of  foft  Water  half  an  Hour,  then  (train  it  off, 

*  and  fweeten  it  with  Honey. 

The  Fills  are  thus  prepared : 

c  Take  equal  Quantities  by  Meafure,  of 
‘  Snails  calcin’d  as  before,  of  wild  Carrot 
c  Seeds,  Burdock  Seeds,  Afhen  Keys,  Hips  and 

<  Hawes,  all  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs,  or,  which 
c  is 'the- fame  thing,  till  they  have  done  fmoak- 
cing;  mix  them  together,  rub  them  in  a 
« Mortar,  and  pafs  them  thro’  a  Cvprefs  Sieve. 
*Then  take  a  large  Spoonful  of  this  Mixture, 

<  and  four  Ounces  of  the  beft  Alicant  Soap, 

« and  beat  them  in  a  Mortar  with  as  much 
€  Honey  as  will  make  the  whole  of  a  proper 

*  Confidence  for  Pills.  Sixty  of  which  are 

<  to  be  made  out  of  every  Ounce  of  the 
Compofition. 


The 
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The  Method  of  giving  thefe  Medicines  is 

as  follows  : 

c  When  there  is  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  or 
‘  Kidneys,  the  Powder  is  to  be  taken  three 
‘times  a  Day,  viz.  in  a  Morning  after 
c  Break  fail,  in  the  Afternoon  about  five  or  fix, 
‘and  at  going  to  Bed.  The Dofe  is  a  Dram 
‘Averdupoiz,  or  56  Grains,  which  is  to  be 
‘  mix’d  in  a  large  TeaCup  full  of  white  Wine, 
‘Cyder,  or  fmall  Punch  j  and  half  a  Pint  of 
‘theDecodion  is  to  be  drank,  either  cold 
‘or  milk-warm,  after  every  Dofe. 

‘  Thefe  Medicines  do  frequently  caufe 
‘  much  Pain  at  firft  5  in  which  Cafe  it  is  pro- 
c  per  to  give  an  Opiate,  and  repeat  it  as  often 
‘  as  there  is  Occafion. 

‘  If  the  Perfon  be  coftive  during  the  ufe  of 
‘  them,  let  him  take  as  much  Lenitive  Eledua- 
‘  ry,  or  other  Laxative  Medicine  as  may  be 
‘  fufficient  to  remove  that  Complaint,  but  not 
‘more:  For  it  muft  be  a  principal  Care  at 
‘  all  times  to  prevent  a  Loofenefs,  which 
‘would  carry  off  the  Medicines,  and  if  this 
‘  does  happen,  it  will  be  proper  to  increafe 
‘the  Quanity  of  the  Powder,  which  is  aftrin- 
‘  gent  5  or  lelfen  that  of  the  Decodion  which 
‘is  laxative  5  or  take  feme  other  fuitabie 
i  Means,  by  the  Advice  of  Phyficians 

XX  £  During  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Medicines, 
‘  the  Perfon  ought  to  abftain  from  Salt  Meats, 

4  red 
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‘red  Wines,  and  Milk,  drink  few  Liquids, 
‘and  ufe  little  Exercife,  that  fo  the  Urine 
cmay  be  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
‘Medicines,  and  the  longer  retained  in  the 
c  Bladder. 

‘  If  the  Stomach  will  not  bear  the  Decoc- 
c  tion,  a  ftxth  Part  of  the  Ball  made  into  Pills 
‘  muft  be  taken  after  every  Dofe  of  the  Pow- 
‘  der. 

‘  Where  the  Perfon  is  aeed,  of  a  weak 
‘Conftitution,  or  much  reduced  by  Lofs  of 
‘Appetite  or  Pain,  the  Powder  muft  have  a 
‘greater  Proportion  of  the  calcin’d  Snails  than 
‘according  to  the  foregoing  Direction  ;  and 
4 this)  Proportion  maybe  increafed  fuitably  to 
‘the  Nature  of  the  Cafe,  till  there  be  equal 
‘parts  of  the  two  Ingredients.  The  Quantify 
‘alfo  of  both  Powder  andDeco&ion  may  be 
‘leflened  for  the  fame  Reafons,  But  as  foon 
‘as  the  Perfon  can  bear  it ,  he  fhould  take 
‘them  in  the  above  mentioned  Proportions 
‘and  Quantities. 

‘Infteadof  the  Herbs  and  Roots  before 

it 

‘mentioned,  I  have  fometimes  ufed  others, 
‘as  Mallows,  Marfhmallows,  Yarrow  red  and 
‘white.  Dandelion,  Water- C relies  andHorfe- 
‘Raddifh  Root  5  but  do  not  know  of  any 
‘material  Difference. 

‘This  is  my  Manner  of  giving  the  Powder 
‘  and  Decodlion.  As  to  the  Pills,  their  chief 

‘  Ufe 
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£  Ule  is  in  Fits  of  the  ||j|  Gravel,  attended 
c  with  Pain  in  the  Back  and  Vomiting,  and 
c  in  Suppreffions  of  Urine  from  a  Stoppage 
c  in  the  Ureters.  In  theie  Cafes,  the  Perfon 
c  is  to  take  five  Pills  every  Hour,  Day  and 

*  Night,  when  awake,  till  the  Complaints  be 
c  removed.  They  will  alfo  prevent  the  For- 
c  mation  of  Gravel  and  Gravel  Stones  in 

*  Conftitutions  fubjeft  to  breed  them,  if 
c  Ten  or  Fifteen  be  taken  every  Day. 

funei6,  1 739,  J.  Stephens. 

TH  E  Preamble  of  this  Aff,  is  indeed  a 
a  very  high  Compliment  to  her,  and 
would  feem  to  infinuate,  (a)  that  this  Spin- 
fter  hath  acquired  a  Knowledge  of  Medi¬ 
cine sy  and  the  Skill  of  preparing  them ,  (par¬ 
ticularly/^  removing  the  Caufe  of  the  pain - 
fiilT>ife?nper  of  the  Stone)  beyond  what  is 
known  by  the  Kerfons  learned  in  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  ‘Phyfickh  which  I  freely  own  I 
fhould  ab  joint  ely  deny ,  were  it  not  for  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  feems  to  fay  it. 
However,  thofe  who  have  accepted  of  at¬ 
tending  her  Nojlrum ,  or  that  of  being  in- 
ftrufted  by  her,  may  allow  it  to  be  lb,  if 
they  think  fit.  Yet  I  would  not  willingly 
grant  or  imagine*  but  that  they  mull,  or 
ought  to  have  known  much  more  of  Me¬ 
dicines  (even  for  this  Maladie)  and  their 
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proper  Preparations,  than  fhc  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  knowing  j  if  otherwife,  I  am 
heartiiy  forry  for  it.  Or  if  true  (as  'it  is 
reported)  that  they  made  anfwer  when 
fpoke  to  on  this  occafion,  that  they  could 
make  no  Judgment  of  it  or,  that  they 
could  not  fay  any  thing  to  it ,  without  they 
knew  what  it  was  :  Which  would  feem 
indeed  to  infinuate,  as  if  they  deftred  to 
know  what  it  was.  Or  as  if  deficient  in 
the  due  Knowledge,  what  the  Nature  of  the 
bell  Medicines  were,  or  what  fuch  could  do 
in  the  like  Cafe.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  fhoulci  have  thank’d  or  given  her  the 
very  leali Acknowledgment  for  herDifcovery 
thereof  to  me  5  and  I  always  declared  my 
felf  Co  from  the  very  Beginning.  Nay  I  was 
well  fatisfy’d,  in  effect  I  ftill  knew  it,  that 
is,  the  material  Part  thereof,  which  I  can  fuf- 
iidently  prove.  Thus  I  was  the  firft  who 
declared  the  principal  Ingredient  therein  to 
be  Soap,  and  which  was  afterwards  much 
minded  and  fpoken  of  by  the  Profeffion  5 
we  then  heard  much  Talk  of  Sapo,  and  the 
many  Virtues  thereof.  This  however  muft 
have  been  well  and  fufficiently  known  and 
ufed  by  moft  of  the  Profeffion  (much  recom¬ 
mended  and  fpoken  of  by  Boerhaaveh)  thos 
pofiibly  not  altogether  fo  greatly  or  very 
frequently  ufed  in  this  Cafe  here  mention¬ 
ed.  Yet  what  indeed  is  Oil  and  Syrup  of 
Marjh?nallowsy  but  a  better  kind  of  Soaf 
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or  Oil  and  Salt  ?  fo  very  well  known,  and 
fo  much  and  fo  frequently  ufed.  As  to  the 
Powders,  fhe  acquaints  us  that  they  are 
ajlringent ,  and  fccm  principally  robe  for  bal¬ 
ancing  the  laxative  Quality  of  the  Soap  or 
PDecohtion ,  tho’  of  this  more  hereafter.  But 
I  know  not  whether  we  may  not  as  yet  be 
allow’d  a  little  further  to  obferve,  that  in 
the  fame  ‘Preamble  to  this  A£t>  it  makes 
mention  only  of  her  Medicines  and  Skill 
of  removing  the  Caufe  of  the  painful  cDif 
temper  of  the  Stone ,  yet  fays  nothing 
throughout  the  whole  Act ,  of  dijfolving , 
curing ,  or  c  arryingoff either  St  one  or  Gravel , 
infuch  who  have  already  either  one  or  the 
other  ;  only  the  Caufe ,  or  Occafion  there¬ 
of.  Nor  is  there  even  the  leaft  mention 
made  of  relieving  the  Patient  in  the  violent 
Fits  of  fuch  who  have  either  Malady  already 
confirm'd  in  them.  Neither  does  this  laid 
ACt  probably  appear  to  come  up  to  the  Title 
thereof. 

We  fhall  now  then  in  the  firft  or  next 
place  obferve,  that  this  mod  admirable  Me¬ 
dicine  or  Receipt ,  withihe  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring^  is,  it’s  laid,  publifhed  by  Order 
of  the  Trujiees  named  in  the  Alt  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ,  and  consequently  is  fo  far  approved 
by  them,  as  to  judge  it  worthy  the  pub  lighting 
even  in  the  Gazette .  Nay  the  Tru flees , 
who  are  of  the  Profeffion ,  in  particular, 
feem  plainly  to  approve  fuch  Publication  : 
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or  at  leaft  have  not  'hewed  the  leaft  Care,  ot 
Re  gard,  towards  correcting  the  various  Incon - 
confifiencieSj  Improprieties ,  Contradictions , 
or  Follies,  therein  contained.  Which  Care 
methinks  the  Fublick  might  very  reafonably 
expect  from  fuch,  if  any  way  ohferved  by 
them ;  fo  duly  and  properly,  I  fay,  to  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  fame,  as  that  it  might,  at  leaft, 
appear  to  be  fomewhat  confident  with  it  felf, 
or  in  fome  degree  fit  to  appear  to  the  ‘Pub- 
lick.  She  begins  then  with  obferving  to  us 
that  her  Medicines  are,  a  Powder^  SDe* 
foCtion  and  Fills .  Now  I  cannot  omit 
taking  notice,  that  Mr.  Bolton ,  one  of  her 
principal  and  bell:  Inftances  fhe  or  her  Adhe¬ 
rents  are  able  to  produce,  as  well  as  feveral 
others  I  could  name,  did  never  take  any 
of  her  Fills  ?  fo  that  they  feem  not  absolute¬ 
ly  neceftary,  (at  leaft  to  all.)  Beiidcs,  What 
indeed  arc  her  Pills  according  to  her  own 
Account,  but  the  fame  things,  to  wit ,  Soap 
and  Powders?  Or  that  which  makes  the 
SDecoCtion  and  Powders  ?  And  confequent- 
ly,  Hie  or  they  might  even  by  the  fame  Rule 
have  full  as  well  difeovered,  or  acquainted 
nsalfo  with  her  EleBuary ,  or  Lwclus ,  with 
her  Tablets  or  Trochifcks,  &c.  Or  why  in¬ 
deed  not  tell  us  that  fhe  has  %  fourth  Medi¬ 
cine*  to  wit,  that  of  the  Ball ,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards  taken  notice  of  by  the  bye.  Now, 
as  to  her  Calcination^  {  or  choke  of  Egg 
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Shells ,  and  that  of  Snails,  I  know  of  very 
little,  if  any  difference  at  all,  between  Shells 
or  Tejlaceous  Subftances  when  calcin'd,  all 
being  in  effect  but  a  kind  of  unflack’d  Lime; 
fo  I  always  judg'd  indeed  her  Powder  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  calcin’d  Oyfter  Shells,  which  I 
am  well  fatisfied,  is  full  as  good. 

The  Deception,  fays  fhe,  is  made 
by  boiling  jonie  Herbs ,  in  water ;  — —  and 
in  reality  it  matters  not  much  what  Herbs , 
as  fhe  tells  us  foon  thereafter.  However, 
we  will,  at  leaft,  fuppofe  ’em  the  moft  com¬ 
monly  known  Herbs  for  gravel iifh  Difor- 
ders,  or  indeed  the  common  Cly filer  Herbs , 
to  wit,  ^^Chamomile , Mallows,  fweet  Fen¬ 
nel,  See.  As  to  the  Fills,  befides  part  of 
the  forefaid  Powder  or  Shell  Snails  calcin'd, 
fhe  is  plealed  to  add  Wild  Carrot  Seed, 
Burdock  Seeds ,  Aft en- keys ,  Hips  and 
Hawes,  all  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs.  And  when 
thus  burnt  to  a  Coal,  what  are  they,  or  can 
they  be  better  than  any  other  Seeds  fo  burnt 
to  a  Coal  ?  In  a  word,  a  meer  Chip  in  For- 
ridge :  Or,  in  reality,  nota  bit  better  than  her 
Swines  Cre fifes  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs  and  rub¬ 
bed  fine ;  which  fhe  is  frankly  pleafed  to  own, 
fte  does  only  with  a  View  to  difiguifie  it. 
Mighty  well  hinted  truly!  Yet  v/lthoutSwines 
Cre  fifes  in  particular,  who  but  the  CD evil  him- 
felt  fhould  have  been  able  to  find  out  the 
Snails  calcin'd ,  Wild  Carrot  Seeds,  Burdock 
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Seeds yAfhenKey s,Hips  and  Hawes, all  burnt 
to  a  Blacknefs,  or  a  Coal,  together  with  all 
the  other  Processes,  Medicines ,  Mix¬ 
tures,  and  particular  Quantities,  fo  very  ne- 
ceftary  to  be  publish'd,  is  what  is  far  beyond 
my  Comprehenfion,  unlels  it  had  been  her 
tutoring  Truftees  of  the  Profellion,  who 
might,!  perhaps,  without  fuch  proper  dif- 
guife  have  difeover'd,  or  found  it  out  of 
themfelves,  Nay,  even  alfo,  that  the  Snails 
fliould  be  neceffariiy  gathered  in  May, June 
or  July,  or  be  ft  ft  ill  the  firft  of  the fe  Months. 
As  for  Hips  and  Hawes  they  can  only  be 
had  towards  the  Autumn.  Chips  and  Straws 
may  indeed  be  had  all  the  year.  Thus  judge 
whether  fhe  waited  all  thefe  times. 

Well,  but  now,  after  her  fo  very  exa£t 
Method  of  making  of  her  Bills,  fhe,  at  lad, 
acquaints  us,  that  if  the  Stomach  will 
not  bear  the  SDecotdion,  a  Jixth  part  of  the 
Ball  made  into  Bills  muft  be  taken  after 
every  B)ofe  of  the  Bowders.  Mighty  well 
truly ;  here  the  Ball  ferves  for,  or  makes 
the  Bills  %  which  Ball,  by  the  bye,  accor¬ 
ding  to  her  own  Account,  is  only  Soap 
with  Swines  Creffes ,  burnt  to  a  Blacknefs  to 
difguife  it :  For  as  to  the  Honey  fhe  is  pleafed 
to  mention  there  to  be  added,  that  feems 
needful  only  to  bring  the  neceftary  burnt 
Creffes  to  the  proper  Confidence  of  a  Ball 
or  Fade,  of  which  Confidence  the  Soap  was  of 
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it  felf  before.  And  thus  the  whole  original 
Secret  does  in  reality  appear  to  be  plain  Soap, 
whether  for  the  DecoBion ,  or  for  the  Tills. 
And  I  am  alfo  fully  convinced,  that  fhethus 
originally  ufed  it,  until  fhe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  her  Friends  of  the  Frofeffion,  who 
leem  but  too  plainly  to  have  taught  her  this 
moft  notab IzFarrago  here  cooked  up  together, 
with  that  very  fingular  manner  of  preparing 
and  confounding  the  Whole  ;  fo  as  that 
hardly  any  private  Perfon  fhould  compre¬ 
hend  or  properly  be  able  to  do  it$  or  that  they 
could  not  think  it  worth  their  own  while  of 
preparing  it ;  whatever  Apothecaries  might 
chufe  to  do  in  undertaking  fo  to  make  it 
for  them.  Befides  this,  a  fecond  Confide- 
ration  feems  to  offer,  to  wit,  that  it  might 
thus  be  more  valued  when  puzzled  or  hid . 
Yet  what  pity,  methinks  it  was,  on  adding 
fuch  a  number  of  'Diuretic  Seeds ,  Herbs , 
&c.  they  had  not  even  added  all  the  Lithon- 
triptics ,  or  Diureticks  and  Emollients 
that  are  known  in  ufe  amonsft  us  ;  fo  that 
fomewhat  might  hit,  tho’  moft  were  burnt : 
Yet  without  burning  the  Whole ,  or  the  Re¬ 
ceipt,  which  I  incline  not  that  the  Trujlees 
fhould  fufpeft  to  be  my  Meaning.  For  my 
own  part,  I  always  judged  and  am  fully  fa- 
tisfied,  that  the  plameft  and  fimplejl  Medi¬ 
cines ,  as  well  as  the  like  manner  of  prepa¬ 
ring,  is  always  the  beft  and  moft  eligible. 
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Neither  would  I  ever  value  or  give  the  very 
lead  confideration  for  the  Knowledge  of 
fuch  a  confufed,y?/^y  ,ill-contriF d Mixture  of 
'Things ;  or  fuch  an  idle  and  mod  ridiculous 
Preparation  thereof;  ftnce  we  mud  or  ought 
to  know  on  which  we  depend,  or  which  it 
is  that  principally  does  the  Feat .  And  there¬ 
fore  accordingly  it  is,  that  we  confide  and 
rely,  in  one fimple Medicine,  as  that  of  Merce 
the  Barky  Ipecacuan ,  Rhubarby  Opium , 
&c.  in  the  mod  intricate,  or  mod  difficult 
Cafes.  I  might  further  obferve  on  this  Head, 
of  her  Aflidancc  from  her  Tutors  of  the 
PrcfeJJion  in  the  cooking  up  of  this  Receipt 
that  the  Words,  Drefs  and  Manner  thereof, 
feem  pretty  plainly  to  difcover  it  5-  as  that 

of  her  Crucibles  of  the  twelfth  Size,  - - ■ 

to  acquire  an  acrid  Tafte ,• - calcine , — - 

Averdupois, - — Supprejjion  of  Urine  from  a 
Stoppage  in  the  Ureters,—  Formation  of 

Gravely - -  impregnated - retai - 

nedy  &c.  And  now  I  (hall  next  obferve  to 
my  Reader,  that  I  cannot  but  frankly  and 
freely  own,  that  I  aderted  her  Powder  (be¬ 
fore  her  Difcovery  thereof)  to  be  burnt 
Oyfter  Shells ,  mix’d  with  Sal  Primely  and 
I  cannot  but  at  the  fame  time  own,  that  I 
am  yet  a  little  of  the  fame  Opinion  dill, 
from  my  fading  it.  And  this  I  am  the  more 
readily  induc’d  to  believe, or  more  confirm’d 
in,  by  bAt. Bolton's  Paper  of  Powders,  which  I 

care- 
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carefully  examined  (and  which  were  made  up 
in  a  very  great  hurry,  as  he  acquainted  me, 
occafion’d  by  her  multiplicity  of  Buiinds  at 
that  time)  fince  they  were  extremely  diffe¬ 
rent  in  their  Tafte  j  the  one  appearing  to 
be  very  fenlibly  ftrong  of  the  Salt,  or  Nitre f 
whiht  the  other  proved  quite  infipid,  or 
without  any  fuch  like  Saltish  Tafte,  which  I 
likewife  made  Mr.  Bolton  himielf  to  ob- 
ferve  at  that  very  time  5  and  who  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excufe  it,  by  telling  me  of  her 
great  hurry,  &c.  It  fhews  however  the 
Uncertainty  of  her  Preparations,  even  in 
fuch  where  fhe  can  any  way  pretend  they 
have  been  the  mod  fuccefsful,  as  in  this 
Cafe.  Yet  this  I  am  (till  well  fatisfy'd  in, 
that  the  calcin’d  Oyfter  Shells  with  Nitre 
is  the  better  Medicine  of  the  two.  Nevcr- 
theiefs  it  may  not  alfo  be  amifs,  yet  fur¬ 
ther  to  remark  of  her  Powder,  that  the 
principal  ufe  thereof,  which  fhe  her  fdf 
feems  to  give  if,  is  that  of  its  being  an  Af- 
tringent ,  fo  to  prevent  the  Patient  from 
falling  into  a  Loofenefs,  from  the  great  ufe 
of  the  Dccodion,  which  fhe  acquaints  us  is 
laxative ,  as  Soap,  no  doubt,  is,  and  yet 
more  particularly  with  Water.  But  now 
according  to  her  own  Method  and  Doctrine, 
why,  I  pray,  gi vz  lenitive  EleEluary  or  other 
laxative  Medicines  upon  the  Patient’s  be¬ 
ing  thus  render’d  coftive  by  the  great  ufe  of 
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her  Medicine  or  Powder?  Since  it  is  plain, 
and  even  granted  by  her  own  Observation, 
that  if  the  Perfon  forbears  the  Powder,  or  that 
he  takes  leffer,  or  but  final  1  Quantity  of 
'em  5  and  at  the  fame  time  more  of  the  TOe- 
todlion,  it  will  thus  render  the  Body  more 
lax,  and  confequently,  at  leaf!,  anfwer  the 
full  Intention  of  the  lenitive  Elehluaryl 
Nay,  it  fhould  thus,  furely,  methinks,  be 
far  preferable  $  becaufe  thus  altogether  per¬ 
form’d  by  the  foie  Ufe  of  her  own  Non-fuch 
Remedy.  Neither  would  there  then  be  any 
occafion  for  the  Patient's  taking  fuch  an  un- 
neceflary  and  improper  Quantity  of  this  fo 
conftipating  Powder. 

As  to  thcva/l Pxiin  fhe  fpeaksof,  which  it 
occafions  in  fome,  and  for  which  fhe  accor¬ 
dingly  advifes  Opiates ,  that  appears  plainly 
Hkewifeto  be  an  idl  zjogg~trot ,  fhe  probably 
has  lately  learnd  from  feme  of  the  Profef 
fion.  Such  Pain,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from 
her  over  or  exceflive  Doftngs,  of  which  Mr. 
Bolton  became  perfedly  fenfible,  and  by  my 
Advice  for  a  while*  forbore  the  excejjive 
Ufe  thereof  $  or  that  of  taking  it  in  fuch 
Quantity,  or  fo  often  as  (he  had  ordered 
him  5  and  which  fhe  did  not  then  perftft  in, 
but  feemed  readily  and  willingly  to  agree 
thereto,  on  my  telling  him  to  acquaint  her, 
that  I  advifed  it  as  the  bell:  and  fafeft  Me¬ 
thod.  Nay,  he  had  even  in  a  great  tnea- 
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furc  refolved  (after  three  Weeks  taking  it) 
entirely  to  have  left  it  off,  from  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Vain  it  put  him  to,  (and  as  he 
alfo  judged  himfelf  rather  worfe  than  better) 
but  that  I  perfuaded  him  fince  lie  had  come 
fo  far,  to  try  it  yet  farther  ;  and  that  he 
fhould,at  leaft,  continue  it  double  that  time, 
but  to  leflfen  the  Quantity,  or  not  to  take  it 
fo  often  y  nay,  that  he  might  fo  find  the 
Ufe  thereof  (as  of  other  Diuretic  or  fuch 
like  Medicines)  and  which  he  accordingly 
did. 

Well,  but  in  the  next  Paragraph  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Laxatives,  (lie  is  pleafed  to  obferve, 
and  to  compliment  the  Vhyfcians ,  poflibly, 
or  probably,  by  the  Advice  of  fome  of  her 
tutoring r Friends  of  the  Trofe  jion ,  to  wit, 
on  that  parr  of  occafionally  helping  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  a  Stool ,  for  which,  X  Take ,  fays 
fhe,  the  fuitable  Means  by  the  Advice  of  a 
CP hyfician ;  for  which  ufe,  fhe  thus  feems 
willing  or  inclinable  to  allow  them  to  be 
fit  and  proper.  I  hope  they  are  to  be  very 
learned  ones  for  that  Vurpofe  ;  and  none  1 
think  more  eompleat  and  well  accom- 
plifned  for  that,  than  fuch  her  tutoring 
Friends  of  the  Vrofeffion :  And  yet,  who 
indeed  can  be  more  fir,  if  fo  proper,  as  this 
fo  very  knowing  Lady  herielf,  who  thus 
teaches  all  the  Vrofefiion. 
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As  to  her  Obfervations  on  cDyet ,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  fhe  knew  very  little 
or  rather  nothing  of  that  Affair  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  j  or  when  I  firft  vifited  fome  of 
her  principal  Patients,  at  that  time  under 
her  Care  j  and  very  poflibly  or  probably, 
fhe  loft  nothing  by  the  Hints  (on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  fhe  might  pick  up  amongft  her  Pati¬ 
ents)  which  came  from  fome  of  us. 

Now,  towards  the  end  of  this  good  Fe¬ 
male's  Prefcription ,  fhe  is  pleafed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us,  that  where  the  Perfon  is  aged 5  * 
of  a  weak  Conflitutioti ,  or  much  reduced  by 
the  lofs  of  App elite  or  Pam  $  we  are  then 
to  alter  her  Powder,  and  to  give  or  mix  a 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  calcind  Snails , 
fmtably  to  the  |j  Nature  of  tie  Cafe • 
Mighty  well  again  ;  and  now  let  the  moft 
learned  cDifciples  and  Followers  of  this  very 
knowing  Female ,  decide  or  determine  this 
proper  and  neceffary  Quantity  5  for  my  own 
part,  I  dare  fwear  and  promife,  I  fhal!  never 
attempt  it,  or  ever  endeavour  to  difeover 
that^r.^  My  fiery  ,  it  may,  indeed,  be  moft 
fit  and  only  proper  for  fuch  knowing  Adepts 
her  Followers,  to  pretend  to.  But  as  to  the 
leffening,  or  increafing  of  the  Quantities 
of  her  Medicines  (there  alfomenrioned  in  the 
faid  Receipt)  accordingly  as  the  Perfon  can 
bear  it  :  I  well  remember,  that  in  the 
Cafes  publifhed  by  Dr.  Hartley ,  as  well  as 
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the  common  Pretence,  to  be,  where  the 
Patient  was  fo  very  weak  or  fqucamifb,  as 
not  able  to  take  the  full  Quantities  as  or¬ 
dered  ;  then  died \  grew  worfe,  01  hat  they 
left  off ;  it  was  always  all  edged  b)  her,  or 
her  \ dherenrs,  that  the  real  Fault  was,  their 
not  having  taken  a  fufficient  §>J ant  it y  of  her 
Mv.  icihe. 


Lardy,  As  to  the  Pills,  lays  (he,  they 
are  principally  or  moft  properly  to  be  taken 
in  particular  Cafes,  as  that  of  Fits  of  Gravel  5 


and  yet  Che  before  adviles  them  as  a  Sucre* 
daneum  for  the  cDeco£hon ,  where  the  Pa- 


tient  cannot  fo  well  take  it  5  or  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  them,  and  fo  confequently  is 
proper  to  remove  the  principal  Malady,  to 
wit,  either  Stone  or  Gravel .  The  Lady 
Bl— — — g  (ays,  the  Decoction  not  agreeing 
with  her,  Che  inclined  to  have  taken  the 
Pills,  hut  that  Mrs,  Stephens  told  her  they 
would  no^  do  ,*  whether  fo,  or  from  any 
private  Reaions  fuch  Anfwer  was  made,  we 
cannot  determine. 

In  fine,  it  feems  hardly  worth  the  while 
to  trouble  the  PubHck  (at  prefent)  with 
much  more  on  this  fimple  SubjeSl,  only  this, 
methinks,  we  may  add,  t  ::  one  Would  be 
fomewhat  ready  to  imagine,  that  there  had 
been  a  whole  Pofft  of  *v  ter  an  Females ,  not 
to  1  e  the  herfh  Exp  (lion  ot  old  Women 
that  had  ail  been  affembku  together,  at  the 


cm- 
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contriving ,  wordings  and  writings  of  this 
mod  admirable  and  unparallelfd  Receipt,  al¬ 
though  there  were  not  any  fuch  (as  we  are 
willing  to  fuppofe)  concern'd  in  the  Publi¬ 
cation  thereof. 

In  a  word,  I  cannot  well  help  thinking 
it  were  much  to  be  wifh'd,  for  the  further 
Satisfa&ion  of  the  Publick,  that  if  fuch  who 
have  the  proper  Power,  and  at  the  fame 
time  are  fufficiently  willing,  duly  to  infpeft 
into  thefe  fo  laudable  Affairs,  fhould  a 
little  more  exactly  and  particularly  exa¬ 
mine  upon  Oath  (in  a  proper  Court  or 
Place)  this  fo  very  ingenious  and  fo  very 
well-meaning  Female ,  and  poffibly  not 
worfe,  if  fome  proper  Perfons  of  the  Pro- 
feffion  were  prefent,  fo  I  fay  to  ask  When  ? 
Where?  From  whom  )  Or  how  (he  origi¬ 
nally  came  to  the  Knowledge  of  this  fo  very 
valuable  Receipt  ;  together  with  the  fo 
Very  fingular  and  moft  particular  Method  of 
preparing  thereof,  &c.  And  whether  fhe 
prepared,  ufed  and  pra&ifed  it  in  the  fame 
manner  when  fhe  lived  with  the  Barber .  or 
in  that  of  the  picking  or  working  of  Hair, 
when  in  that  Trade?  As  well  as  at  what 
time  fhe  firft  begun  to  pra&ife  the  fame  ? 
And  who  her  firfl  Patients  were  >  Since 
Soap  has  been  long  fufficiently  known, 
and  particularly  that  commonly  called  a 
Soap  Batch  or  Soap  only  and  Water,  fo 
frequently  ufed  by  the  Coiuitrey  Folks  in 

gra~ 
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gravelifh  Cafes,  &c.  As  alfo  whether  fhe 
had  no  help  in  the  cooking  up  this  Receipt? 
and  who  it  was  fo  aflifted  her  therein,  and 
how  ? 

But  to  fift  and  examine  fo  very  narrowly 
into  this  Affair,  might  perhaps  be  to  difco- 
ver  too  much,  and  confequcntly  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  very  fafhionable.  In  fhort,  of 
what  great  Ufe  it  is,  or  like  to  be,  now 
it  is  difcovered,  either  to  my  Reader,  or  to 
the  Publick,  I  muft  leave  them  to  judge. 

Yet  it  may  poflibly  be  advanced,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  here  faid  or  obferved,  that  the 
whole  of  thefe  Remarks  amounts  to  very 
little,  fince  Fafds  are  ever  preferable  to  all 
forts  of  Ratiocination ;  for  that  fhe  has  not 
only  done  Feats ,  but  that  the  Affair  is  hill 
yet  further  to  be  examin'd  before  that  a  pro¬ 
per  Certificate  be  given  by  the  Truftees  for 
that  purpufe.  Now,  if  this  be  even  grant¬ 
ed,  neverthelefs  this  Aff,  methinks,  does 
not  declare ,  certify  or  inform  us ,  that  fuch 
Certificate  is  to  be  figned  by  the  whole 
Number ,  or  even  by  the  moft  knowing  in 
thefe  Affairs ,  but  that  it  is  fufficient  if  fign¬ 
ed  by  the  greateft  Number  of  thole  named  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  fuch  are 
already  very  inclinable  to  be  favourable  to 
her . 

And  now  then,  fince  I  am  alfo  fome- 
what  inclinable  to  be  favourable^  1  am  con-* 

fequently 
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fequently  even  ready  likewife  to  admit, 
when  it  is  put  to  Tryal,  by  Order,  or  un¬ 
der  the  Examination  of  the  Truftees ,  that 
it  will  or  may  even  then  do  feme  good, 
(as  well  as  other  Things  or  Medicines  daily 
do.)  Nay,  perhaps,  even  fometimcs  as  much 
good  as  Oyl  of  Sweet  Almonds ,  and  Syr. 
of  Mar  ft) -mallows  is  frequently  obferved  to 
do  :  Or  yet,  whether  ftill  more  than  that, 
or  altogether  fo  beneficial  as  fome  other 
things,  I  am  even  willing,  likewife  to  leave 
undetermined.  Nay,  I  am  ftill  ready  to  go 
further  in  this,  and  therefore  I  will  as  yet 
fhppofe,  that  by  the  taking  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Quantity  of  thefe  Medicines,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  becomes  thus  over-charged  and  load¬ 
ed  (as  it  certainly  does  with  fome  who  can¬ 
not  fo  well  bear  it  as  others)  it  may  thus,  I 
fay,  in  fome  meafure  hinder  'em  from  load^ 
ing  or  overcharging  their  Stomachs  with 
other  Food,  as  not  thus  to  be  fo  able  to 
bear  it,  and  confcquently,  not  to  create  fo 
great  a  Quantity  of  fuperfluous  Humours , 
occafioned  by  over-eating  of  their  ufual  Ali¬ 
ment,  &c.  And  therefore,  from  that  ab- 
ftemious  Way  of  Living,  tho’  fo  artificially 
brought  on,  they  may  find  themfelves  bet¬ 
ter.  Notwithflanding  all  this  here  allow'd, 
I  fhould  neverthelefs  be  very  willing  to 
know,  whether  all  Patients,  who  are  made 
fo,  or  may  become  better  from  any  fuch 

Caufe  5 
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Caufe  5  or  as  yet,  from  the  due  Ufe  of  any 
Other  Medicine  ;  Whether  fuch,  he  or 
fhe,  I  fay,  who  adminijlers  that ,  would 
have  Title  or  Pretence,  to  any  Reward  ? 
becaufe,  if  they  have,  many  of  the  Profef* 
lion  (probably)  might  fo  come  in  for fime~ 
thing  likewife.  However,  fince  the  Tru- 
/lees  are  fo  benevolent  to  propofe,  faithful¬ 
ly  to  examine  into  the  good  Effe&s  of  this 
fo  very  notable  Noftrum ,  Method,  or  Me¬ 
dicine,  that  they  may  accordingly  do 
themfelves  and  the  5 Publick  Juftice  and Sa - 
tisf action ,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
greatly  amifs,  were  they  to  have  feme  fort 
of  Regard  to  the  following  Thoughts, 
which,  if  they  Ihould  not  fo  readily  have 
been  adverted  to  by  them  or  others*  I  do 
here  humbly  offer  to  their,  or  the  pub- 
lick  View,  viz.  That  after  having  exa¬ 
mined  the  proper  Patients,  to  experiment 
on,  they  would  accordingly  be  pieafed 
to  chufe  a  fufficient  number,  many  of 
them  alfo  to  be  as  nearly  alike,  as  can  be 
fuppofed  in  Circumftances,  or  Ailments, 
Conftitution,  and  Largenefs  of  the  Stone,  or 
Quantity  of  the  Gravel,  &c.  and  fo  to  give 
them  various  Medicines,  as  Diureticks,  &c. 
in  ufe  with  the  Profellion  in  fuch  like  Cafes* 
And  thus  carefully  to  obfetve,  which  it  is, 
that  has  the  beft  Effefr,  whether  that  of  rhis 
If e male,  or  ail,  or  any  of  the  others,  I 

E  might 
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might  perhaps  here  be  expected  to  fay  fome- 
thing  farther  on  the  Difficulties  which  may 
poflibly  arife  on  this  Propolal  5  but  it  is 
fufficient  that  I  leave  it  to  the  Truftees ,  to 
conftder  and  improve  this  Hint,  as  well  as 
to  the  Pra&itioners  of  the  Hofpitals ,  who  are 
lb  curious  and  expeSiative  as  to  ju^ge  it 
worth  their  while  to  try  and  follow  her 
Rrefcription^  not  (it  feems)  being  fuffici- 
ently  before  acquainted  with  the  Effefts  of 
fuch  like  Medicines,  or  Hodge-potch  Compo- 
fitions. 

And  now  there  remains  one  Obfervation 
more,  I  would  as  yet  add,  which  is,  that 
whatsoever  great  good  there  is  in  thi s  Grand 
Medicine ,  I  always  freely  declared  before 
it's  Difcovery,  as  I  now  do  fo  ftill  5  that 
even  fhe  not  any  more  than  her  Followers, 
is  acquainted  5  nay,  are  entirely  unacquain- 
tedy  with  that  which  is  the  principal  thing, 
or  the  beft  and  raoft  ufeful  part  of  the  whole 
Receipt  3  or  where  it  is  fuch  Virtue  lies,  or 
the  improvement  thereof,  which  according- 
ly  has  better  or  worfe  Effects,  by  a  fort  of 
meer  Chance ,  as  they  happen  to  ufe  it.  But 
if  here  urged,  Why  do  I  not  difcover  it, 
if  I  pretend  to  know  it  >  I  imagine  then, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  anfwer,  that  I 
know  not  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  to 
teach  orinftrucf  her,  or  her  Followers,  with¬ 
out 
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out  being  allured  of  my  proper  Share  of  the 
PI d — r.  Nay,  whether  I  may  even  de¬ 
fer  ve  fome  Sort  of  Confederation  from  her, 
or  the  ‘ Publick  (in  thus  lavifhly  fpending  my 
time  on  this  Subject)  by  writing  thefe  Re- 
marks ,  Hints  and  Explanations ,  here  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  I  muft  leave  to  them  to  judge. 
Yet  were  it  rather  to  be  left  to.  me  and  my 
Friends  (as  fome  may  have  the  good  luck  to 
have  it)  1  doubt  not,  I  fay,  but  that  then  we 
fhould  be  full  ready  to  determine  very  fa¬ 
vourably  therein. 

I  do  as  yet  take  theLiberty  ofadding  fome 
few  Thoughts  on  the  Subjed  qf  granting  due 
Encouragements,  for  proper  and  ufeful  Dif- 
coverics  in  Phyfick. 

The  following  Letter  was  intended  to 
have  been  put  into  one  of  the  publick 
\ Tapers ,  during  the  laft  Seffion  of  Par- 
lia  ment \ 

SIR , 

c  TF  the  Publick  Health  be  that  which  (in 
‘  JL  t^e  prefent  Juncture)  is  truly  wiflfd, 

*  fought  for,  and  intended,  without  Biafs, 

*  &c.  I  then  offer  the  following  Thoughts ; 
<  but  if  any  finifter,  interefted  Motives  (or 

*  private  Views)  can  be  imagin’d  to  be  the 
4  principal  End,  the  Reader  need  go  no  fur- 

*  ther. 

E  2 


‘  Yet 
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€  Yet  fince  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe  it  in 
4  the  beft  Senfe,  I  fhall  then  inform  you, 
4  that  many  years  ago,  I  propofed  to  the 
4  then  Secretaries  of  State,  Mr.  Aadijon,  as 
4  well  as  Lord  Stankopey  that  which  I  was 

*  well  fatisfied  muft  be  greatly  for  the  pul> 
4  lick  Benefit;  but  they  overlooked  the  Af- 

*  fair,  as  judging  it  not  fo  properly  to  be- 
f  long  to  them,  &c.  However,  time  food 
c  fhew’d  the  contrary  5  if  being  not  long 

*  thereafter,  that  a  Council  of  Health  was 
4  appointed  in  France ,  (as  well  as  here)  on 
4  occafion  of  the  Plague  then  at  Marfeilles : 
4  And  now,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have 
4  thought  fit  to  take  fuch  Matters  (in  rela- 
■  tion  to  Health)  into  their  Confideration 
4  for  publick  Benefit.  The  Purport  of  what 
4  I  then  or  now  have  to  offer,  is  this,  That 
€  publick  Rewards  be  given  or  granted,  to 
4  iuch  who  dif cover ,  or  find  out  any  thing 
4  for  the  'Publick  Good  this  way  :  that  is,  to 
6  the  real  Improvers  of  Phyfick.  But  then, 
4  that  the  Publick  may  not  be  fo  liable  to  be 
4  impofed  on,  let  a  Council  for  examining 
4  Improvments  in  Phyfick  be  appointed,  or 
4  proper  Perfons  to  examine  into  the  Reality 
4  of  thofe  Improvements,  or  the  Ufeand  Va- 
4  hie  of  fuch  *T)ifcoveries :  And  for  the  moft 
4  effedual  Method  thereto,  all  who  pretend 
4  to  a  fufficient  Knowledge  of  Affairs  of  this 
4  Nature,  may  give  in  their  proper  Schemes \ 

c  for 
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*  for  the  bringing  fuch  a  Work  to  the  grea- 
4  teft  Perfedion  1  as  well  as  how  to  make 
4  Choice  of  the  mofi  proper ,  knowings  and 
4  unbyaffed  Judges .  And  thefe  Thoughts 

*  to  be  given  in  againft  fome  certain  Day 
4  fixed,  not  to  be  perufed,  or  open'd,  till 
4  then  y  and  fo  to  be  confider'd  and  put  in 
4  Execution,  according  to  the  Merit  and  Rea- 
4  fonabienefs  of  the  Propofal.  The  which 
4  if  good,  and  truly  and  juftly  followed,  the 
4  whole  World  would  owe  us  the  greateft 
4  Obligations  5  and  by  fuch  a  wife  and  lau- 
4  dable  Proceedure,  our  Nation  might  thus 

*  gain  eternal  Fame / 

Yours,  &c. 

N.B.  The  Bufinefs  of  the  College  of Thy  * 
Jicians ,  is  not  to  examine  into  the 
*Difcoveries  or  Improvements  made 
in  Phyfick ,  but  to  authorize  thofe 
ft  to  Practice  $  or  to  hinder  ignorant 
FraElitioners  from  doing  it. 


AT)  VE  RTISE  ME  NT. 

TH4ERE  juft  now  appears  (fince  my 
fending  thefe  Observations  to  the 
Prefs  (a  Pamphlet  in  Behalf,  or  in  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Stephens  and  her  Medicine, 
call'd.  Truth  unvail'd  for  the  PublickGood ’ 

I 


: d  T>  VE  R  TISE  ME  NT. 

I  might,  is  true,  have  call'd  mine,  Truth 
wv ail'd  [on  f  other  Side  of  theQueflion) 
for  the  Publick  Good .  But  I  can  hard¬ 
ly,  indeed,  imagine  or  judge  this  faid 
Pamphlet  any  way  deferving  our,  or 
the  Publick  Notice .  The  Author  thereof, 
afllimes  thereto,  a  Name  {viz.  Pitcairn ,) 
methinks,  might  full  as  well  have  been  let 
alone,  He  at  firft  then,  fets  out  to  anfwer  a 
Pamphlet,  feemingly,  very  little  material . 
And  next,  in  order  to  make  up  a  Pamphlet 
of  his  own ,  fills,  or  fwells  it  with  a  Parcel 
of  Cafes ,  fo  very  frequently  heard  of,  and 
often  already  publilhed,  that  this,  with  her 
Receipt ,  makes  up  the  Whole.  And  now 
I  (hall  take  the  Liberty  of  adding  likewife, 
which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper 
Place,  to  wit,  in  her  Directions  on  Dyer  ; 
where  (he  fays,  Prink  few  Liquids ,  — : — • 
that  fo  the  Urine  may  be  more  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Medicines,  and  the  lon¬ 
ger  retain  d  in  the  Bladder  :  If  fo,  I  fay, 
I  fhould  be  mighty  glad  to  know,  Why 
then  make  or  give  Pecoffiion?  in  which  there 
is  fo  much  IVater  or  Liquid.  Would  it 
not  have  been  much  better,  according  to 
this  Dohirine,  to  have  adminifter’d  the  faid 
Medicines  dry  ?  whether  in  Pills  or  other- 
wife.  But  of  this  more  h  reafter,  if  the 
Publick  fhould  require  ir,  or  think  it  any 
way  neceffary. 


F  I  N  I  S. 


A  FULL 

EXAMINATION, 

AND 

Impartial  Account 

Of  all  relating  to 

Mrs*  Stephens ’s  Cures ,  and  Medicine 

FOR  THE 

STONE  and  GRAVEL. 

In  Two  PARTS. 

I.  Containing  Nine  of  the  principal  CASES, 
firfl  Publifh’d  by  D.HAR  TL  E  Ty  now 
here  Rated  in  a  very  different  Manner :  With 
fome  few  Hints  on  a  diflblved  Stone  in  the 
Bladder* 

It  is  herein  alfo  obferved. 

That  the  Author  of  the  prefent  Papers  did  difcover5 
and  make  known  the  faid  Medicine  of 
Mrs.  Stephens's  long  before  fhe  made  it  publick. 


THE  SECOND  PART 

Co  NT  T  A  I  N  S 

Mrs.  Stephens's  RECEIPT,  with  the  pro¬ 
per  Observations  and  Explan  a* 
t  i  o  n  s  thereon,  &c . 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  T.  Cooper,  in  Paternojier-Kovj.  Mdccxl* 


[Price  One  Shilling,  or  Six-pence  each.] 


Ad  V  E  RTISEMENT. 


SINCE  this  Pamphlet  has  been  printed,  I  was  yeflerday  in¬ 
form’d  by  feme  Adherents  to  Mrs.  Stephens  ({'aid  to  be  rela¬ 
ted  by  D.  Hartley,)  That  there  were  two  Patients,  who  feme 
time  ago  had  been  founded  by  proper  Operators,  who  found 
Stones  in  them  ;  and  they  having  taken  Mrs.  Stephens  s  Medi¬ 
cines,  were  now  found,  upon  fecond  Examination,  to  be  with¬ 
out  any.  I  (hall  not  here  make  any  Obje&ions  to  this  Account, 
as  that  feme  have  been  founded,  nay  even  cut  too  by  feme  of 
our  mod  famous  Operators,  and  thereon  by  them  declared  to 
be  without  any  Stones ;  and  yet  have  been  found  to  have  had 
confiderable  Stones  kill  remaining  in  them,  whether  when  yet  a* 
live  or  dead ;  whild  others  have  been  cut  by  fuch  alfo  for  the 
Stone,  who  had  none,  &c.  But  rather  putting  thefe  Relations 
now  given  out  concerning  this  Succefs,  upon  the  molt  favou¬ 
rable  Iffue  for  the  Purpofes  delired  and  propofed,  I  need  only 
in  that  Cafe  recommend  the  Reader  to  the  PeruTal  of  the  Pojlfcript 
to  my  firft  Letter  herein  j  where  I  allow,  and  am  fatisfy’d,  that 
it  will  be  fo  in  fome  Cafes  ;  nay,  that  even  Water  alone  will 
fome  times  have  fuch-like  Effeff.  And  fhould  this  be  call’d  in 
any  great  quedion,  after  what  has  already  been  faid  in  this 
Pamphlet:  I  can,  on  fuch  occaiion,  even  call  upon  one  of  the 
Trujlees ,  to  whom  I  then  made  fuch  Relation,  probably,  at  leak, 
a  Year  and  a  half  ago.  Dr.  I— — - — r  prefent,  and  I  think  Sir 
II — —  alfo  ;  at  that  time  inviting  the  faid  Gentleman  to  go 
and  fee  a  Stone  of  a  confiderable  Size,  fo  broke  and  brought  a  - 
way  by  fuch-like  Means,  all  into  broken  Pieces  of  Lamitue , 
fo  that  they  can  as  yet  be  put  together  fo  to  make  up  the 
whole  Stone.  Although  I  am  of  opinion  this  operating  truftee 
never  had  the  Curiofity  to  enquire,  or  ever  to  fee  it.  But  let 
us  now  fuppofe  the  very  bell  we  can  of  this  Medicine,  I  fhall 
then  only  here  add,  that  in  fuch  cafe  (for  Reafons  before  hinted) 
I  imagine  I  even  then  deferve  the  bed  Share  of  fuch  Reward. 
Though  according  to  all  Appearance,  as  Matters  feem  to  be 
carried  on  at  prefent,  fome  feem  to  be  much  more  eager  thdn 
my  felf,  at  ftrenuoufly  endeavouring  to  procure  or  get  fuch  Re¬ 
ward  to  be  the  mod  fpeedily  deliver’d  j  poflibly,  left  the  worft 
might  befall.  — 


(iii) 


P  R  E  FACE. 


r'H  E  following  Cafes,  and  Papers ,  have  Iain  by  me 
a  confiderable  time  (as  obfeervable  by  them  J)  in 
a  woriy  fome  from  the  time  of  Mrs .  Stephens 
making  any  great  Noife  in  the  JVorld .  I  have  accord - 

ingly  publifehed  them ,  much  as  they  were  originally  writ. 
So  that  if  the  Manner  or  Parts  of  'fucb  cconnts Jhould 
appear  to  be  writ  at  different  times,  it  need  not  feem 
very  ft  range .  Neither  have  I  carefully  endeavour9  d 
topolifh  the  Style ,  not  judging  that  greatly  neceffary  to 
fpend  much  time  therein. 

I  have  never thelefs  endeavoured  to  keep  as  near  and 
exabf  to  Truth  as  pojfible-,  and  if  therefore ,  notwith - 
ftanding  this ,  there  Jhould  happen  to  be  any  thing  here - 
in  inconfiftent,  or  contrary  to  that  ftriEl  Veracity  I 
have  aimed  at ,  I  can  only  fencer ely  affure  my  Reader , 
that  it  was  no  way  intended.  Neither  do  1  imagine , 
that  if  there  Jhould  be  any  thing  improperly  reprefented \ 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  any  very  material  Point  % 
if  it  Jhould,  which  1  flatter  my  felf  it  will  noty  none 
Jhall  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  fucb  Error ,  and  to 
make  proper  and  publick  Atonement  for  it.  1  do  at 
the  fame  time  moft  fencerely  and  folemnly  declare ,  that 
I  have  not  hitherto ,  neither  do  I  now  owe  the  leaf  ill 
Will  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  as  fome  may  but  too  readily 
fuggeft  or  imagine  :  For  why  Jhould  1  indeed  f  fence  Jhe 
never  inclinedy  intended,  or  did  me  the  leaft  Injury  that 
I  know  of ;  unlefes  I  would  fuppofee  her  having  injur9 d  or 
mi  feed  the  Society ,  oj  which  I  am  a  Part.  Fbo9  even 
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in  this  particular ,  I  ihould  be  more  ready  to  blame 

others  than  her. 

But  why  as  yet ,  I  pray ,  muft  a  Man  he  looked  upon 
as  an  Enemy  to  this  notable  Female  ?  Is  it  fo,  becaufe 
he  is  willing  and  ready  to  inftruCt  or  inform  his  Soci¬ 
ety,  fo  to  avoid  the  Errors  they  are  like  to  fall  into  ? 
Js  not  this  his  Duty  to  the  Society  of  which  be  is  a  Mem¬ 
ber  ?  Nay ,  even  to  Mankind  in  general ;  Or  is  it  not 
what  they  are  reafon ably  to  expert  of  him  ?  And  is  he 
rot  to  aver  Truth  wthout  Fear ,  or  Favour ,  to  any 
particular?  'Yis  well  if  thofe  who  judge  otherwife, 
be  not  Enemies  to  their  Society,  and  Mankind  in 
general. 

Yet  whatfoe9er  I  may  have  faid  in  the  following  Pa - 
pers ,  or  howfoe*er  I  may  (by  fome)  be  represented,  per¬ 
haps,  in  being  thought,  in  what  1  have  writ  concerning 
this  Female  Practitioner ,  to  have  done  it  in  an  over¬ 
pointed  Style  or  Manner ,  if  it  appears  fo  to  them ,  yet 
I  know  not  but  it  is  fully  as  allowable  where  the 
publick  Inter  eft  is  at  flake,  as  all  or  any  part  of  this 
I  have  fo  faid . 

At  the  fame  time  I  cannot  but  fay ,  howfoe'er  fevere 
I  may  herein  appear  to  have  been ,  it  would  even  to 
me  feem  hard ,  fhould  Jhe  receive  nothingfrom  the  Pub- 
lick  for  her  Difcovery  (fince  invited  or  advifed  there¬ 
to  ;)  and  that  too,  notivithftanding  her  Difcovery,  may 
not  appear  to  me  the  moft  fincere :  Yet  how  much  that 
Gratuity  ought  to  be,  or  what  Share  Jhe  deferves  of 
that  Sim  fpecified  by  the  Publick,  is  what  muft  be 
left  as  the  Publick  or  the  Yruftees  Jhall  think  proper  to 
determine .  Or  as  yet  whether ,  or  how  far  fuch  who 
have  advifed  or  tutor'd  her  to  her  own  Difadvantage , 
ought  accordingly  to  make  good  fuch  Gratuity,  or  Sa¬ 
tisfaction ,  fhe  may  be  judg'd  to  deferve ,  is  what  I  muft 
leave  to  others  to  decide. 

As  to  publijhing  who  1  am,  it  will  eafly  enough  be 
known,  fhould  that  be  necejfary.  And  JJoould  the  Name 
only  ferve  to  fhew  who  gains  the  Vi<ftory  on  this  Sub- 
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j e&  cigainft  fuch  Opponents,  it  feems  hardly  worth 
the  while . 

In  fine,  my  Reader  may  likewife  obferve  by  the  fe - 
cond  Letter  at  the  end  of  the  Cafes ,  that  I  no  way 
feem  to  have  meant  any  ill  Will  to  Mrs .  Stephens. 

N.  B.  It  may  not  as  yet  be  altogether  improper  1 
here  acquaint  my  Reader ,  that  the  other ,  or  Second 
Party  is  call'd ,  Mrs.  Stephens’s  Receipt  for  the 
Stone  and  Gravel,  with  proper  Obfervations  and 
Explanations  thereon,  &c.  writ  by  me  alfo,  and 
publifh'd  fome  Months  Jince  :  Such  therefore  as  have 
already  pur  chafed  that ,  may  have  this  prefent  Part  by 
it  f elf  from  the  Publijher. 

It  may  not  likewife  be  improper  to  inform  my  Rea¬ 
der  ,  that  the  for ef aid  Party  call'd ,  her  Receipt,  with 
proper  Obfervations  thereon,  thus  fir  ft  publifh- 

ed  *,  the.  Pamphlet  fellers  have  frequently ,  when  call'd 
for,  inftead  thereof  (from  what  I  have  obferved )  deli¬ 
vered,  or  fold  to  the  Purchafer 9  quite  another  Pam¬ 
phlet ,  (in  behalf  of  Mrs,  Stephens)  call'd  Truth  un- 
mafk’d  for  the  publick  Good,  &c.  Of  which  idle 
Pamphlet  I  have  fpoken  a  Word  or  two ,  at  the  end  of 
the  Obfervations  on  the  Receipt.  Phis  faidpamphlet 
has  ft  been  given  in  place  of  mine :  That,  *tis  true ,  like¬ 
wife  has  her  Receipt  therein ,  with  a  few  Cafes  before 
publijhed  (by  D.  Hartley)  to  make  a  Pamphlet.  Yet 
how  fuch  Blunder  fo  happens  I  cannot  fay  (fence  intirely 
different  Titles)  unlefs  de feigned  by  thofee  Venders,  the 
more  to  promote  the  Sale  of  the  other.  Although  I 
more  readily  judge  it  to  be,  that  having  fold  mine,  and 
having  ftill  the  other  by  them  (to  fave  Yrouble,)  give 
the  Purchafer  that  which  remains  with  them.  So  that 
he  who  defires  to  have  the  right,  muft  examine  the  Title, 
which  in  full  is, 

Mrs.  Stephens’s  RECEIPT  for  the  Stone 
and  Gravel ,  with  proper  Obfervations  and  Ex¬ 
planations 
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planations  thereon.  Together  with  fome  Hints 
concerning  the  Preamble  to  the  A<51  of  Parliament 
on  that  Subjeft.  To  which  are  added,  fome  few 
Thoughts  how  mod  properly  to  encourage  valuable 
Difcoveries,  or  real  Improvements  in  Phyfick  or 
Surgery ,  Printed  for  T#  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in 
Paternoster -Row.  1739.  Price  Sixpence, 

Qucere.  Whether  if  this  Medicine  be  often  found 
ufeful  (by  the  long  Continuance  thereof)  there  will 
not  confequently  be  a  Neceflity  of  often  repeat¬ 
ing  it  ?  if  not  always  to  ufe  it  during  Life  ;  and  dill 
more,  as  the  Patient  grows  in  Years  :  Since  Stones 
and  Gravel  dill  are  engender'd  from  the  fame  Caufes, 
particularly  the  older  the  Patient  grows. 

Secondly ,  Whether  by  the  long  Ufe  of  fuch  drong 
Diuretics,  fo  greatly  forcing  Nature  out  of  her  ufual 
Road,  we  do  not  thus  much  change  her  common 
Courfe?  foasto  alter  the  whole  Animal  Oeconomy, 
and  the  ufual  Secretions  (hardly  well  to  be  recover’d 
in  old*  Age,)  Nature  and  the  whole  Fabrick  by  this 
Means  differing.  And  ladly,  thus  becoming  fo . 
much  the  fooner  dedroy’d. 


Errata. 

Page  7,  1.  22,  for  no  read  on.  P.  9,  for  Kerry  r.  Cary. 
P.  24,  1.  13,  for  her  r.  him.  And  the  Marks  *  f  to  the 
Notes  at  bottom  fhould  be  in  the  place  of  each  other.  P.  3 1, 
L  15,  for  feem  r.  feem'd^  and  l  3 1,  at>  may  have  in - 
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A  full  E  X AM  IN AT IO  of 
Mrs.  Stephens’ s  Cures,  &c. 

HAVING  Had  the  Curiofity  to  examine  fe- 
veral  of  the  Patients  of  Mrs.  Stephens ,  in 
relation  to  the  Cures  for  the  Stone  or  Gravel 
perform’d  by  her;  I  found  them,  as  near  as  I  can 
poffibly  judge,  to  be  in  the  following  Manner: 

.  \  t 

Mr.  Bully  at  the  Globe  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard; 
having  been  much  troubled  with  the  Gravel ,  and 
being  under  her  Care :  I  found  him  according  to 
his  own  Account  to  have  been  a  Perfon  who  ufed  to. 
drink  his  Bottle  of  Wine  at  leaft  one  a  Day ,  (of 
red  Port;)  though  others  have  alledged  to  me* 
it  was  oftner  more  likely  to  be  two .  Whereas,  now 
being  better,  by  the  Ufe  of  her  Medicines,  l£c. 
For  many  Months,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  du¬ 
ring  all  this  time  he  quite  alter’d  his  former  Re¬ 
gimen  of  Life ,  as  that  of  eating  no  dry  fait  Meats, 
drinking  no  red  Wine ,  but  inftead  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  and  Quality  aforefaid,  only  half  a  Pint  a 
day  of  white  Wine ,  add  to  this,  about  a  Quart  of 
Water  during  that  time  (in  which  her  Medicine 
is  diffolved)  not  ufed  before.  And  though  I  do 
not  infift  from  this,  on  the  Invalidity  of  her  Me- 
dicines ,  or  that  they  were  of  no  Ufe  ;  yet  furely 
had  he  ufed  none  fuch,  but  only  to  have  obferved 
the  fame  Regularity  and  Abftinence  here  fpeci- 
fy*d,  in  relation  to  Aliment ,  he  unqueftionably 
muft  have  found  himfelf  better.  This  is  more  ful¬ 
ly  and  particularly  proved,  even  eight  Months  af¬ 
ter  taking  the  faid  Medicines,  when  he  found  him- 
P  B  feff 


felf  greatly  better:  he,  neverthekfs,  in  November 
laft,  1737,  again  fell  very  ill;  but  then  it  was  al- 
ledged,  that  he  had  not  lb  .duly,  or  had  fome 
time  negledted  the  taking  her  Medicines.  Upon 
this  Pretence,  I  then,  or  on  his  Recovery,  afked 
him.  Whether  he  had  not,  during  fuch  time,  alter¬ 
ed  his  Method  of  Living,  or  to  have  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  free  in  that  ?  Which  he  frankly  owned 
:ne  he  had  *,  and  thus  it  plainly  proved  to  me,  that 
his  Indifpofition,  in. a  great  meafure,  depended  on 
the  Irregularity  of  his  Living,  as  has  been  ob- 
fer ved. 

N.  B.  This  Patient  is  ftill  troubled  widi  the 
fame  Malady,  proportionably  to  thelrregularities  of 
his  manner  of  Living. 

IL 

I  (hall  here  alfo  obferve,  that  I  fpoke  on  the 
like  Occafion  with  the  Honourable  Mr.  Carteret , 
whole  Cafe  may  be  as  publifhed  by  D.  Hartley . 
Yet'  this  I  think  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  be 
added,  according  to  that  he  related  to  me,  viz.  of  his 
Abftinence  (fince  taking  the  faid  Remedy)  from  all 
fait  Meats  as  above ;  and  tho9  always  moderate  in 
Wine,  yet  fince  the  taking  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medi¬ 
cines,  drinks  not  above  half  his  ufual  Quantity  of  Cla* 
ret  at  dinner,  and  full  as  little  if  any  at /upper  *,  where¬ 
as  he  ufed  formerly  to  drink  his  Pint  or  fo  at  each 
Meal :  he  now  alfo  allow’d  himfelf  more  frequent 
Draughts  of  fmall  Beer ,  which  he  ufed  not  before. 
This,  with  the  Ufe  of  aPintand  a  half  of  IVater  her 
Medicine  is  mix'd  in,  for  a  daily  Addition*  muft 
furely  make  a  great  Alteration  in  the  alimentary 
IV ay,  and  muft  accordingly,  of  itfelf,  prove  to  be 
a  much  more  diluent  Method  than  formerly ;  and 
confequeptly  he  might  find  himfelf  better  had  he 
even  taken  no  fuch  Medicines ,  tho9  allowed  alfo  to 
be  ufcful,  as  other  proper  Medicines  likewife  might 
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have  been,  elpeeially  if  continued  fo  long  as  thefe 
were,  to  wit,  off  and  on,  now  at  lead  two  Years  ; 
and  for  ought  I  know  ftill  was  in  Continuance 
thereof  to  the  laid.  But  in  fine,  dying  about  a 
Month  ago,  on  opening  him  there  were  ftill  two 
Stones  found  in  his  Bladder,  big  as  fmall  Chefnuts, 
though  probably  about  three  Years  he  had  uled 
this  Medicine.  But  then  the  Anfwer  firft  was,  that 
he  did  not  continue  it  regularly ,  or  had  not  perhaps 
taken  it  for  a  Year.  Yet  on  fecond  Confideration, 
the  Afjiftants  to  this  good  Woman,  or  her  Confe¬ 
derates. ,  next  oblerv’cl,  they  faw’d  the  Stones  in  two, 
and  thereby  demonftrated  to  the  Learned  in  Poli¬ 
ticks,  that  her  Medicine  had  had  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  Effects  towards  wafting  them,  not  perceptible 
before,  and  might  confequently  have  diflolved  the 
whole,  had  not  the  Patient  thus  unluckily  made 
his  final  Exit  before  this  great  Cure  was  duly  per¬ 
formed. 

HI. 

Thus  then  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  on 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  Mr.  Snape  the 
Eurner  in  P anton-ftreet,  (a  Cafe  alfo  publifh’d) 
drank  large  Quantities  of  Decotlions  of  Herbs,  as 
Mallows ,  &c.  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  before  the 
Ufe  of  her  Medicine,  as  well  as  the  ufingof  confi- 
derable  Quantities  of  Gy l  and  Rum ,  which  did  ac¬ 
cordingly  bring  away  very  large  Quantities  of  Gra¬ 
vel  and  Stones ,  of  the  latter,  at  leaft,  thirty  fmall 
ones:  at  the  fame  time  often  ufing  likewife  the  Le¬ 
nitive  Eledtuary  ;  which  Lenitive  he  every  now  and 
then  continues  to  ufe  even  fince  the  taking  of  her 
Medicines,  propofing  ftill  to  go  on  with  it  at  pro¬ 
per  times.  And  tho’  he  is  now  eafy  and  free  from 
voiding  of  Stones,  yet  ftill  continues  to  void  a  gla- 
ry  Size  with  his  Urine,  the  common  Humour  at¬ 
tending  or  producing  Stone  and  Gravel.  ’Tis  true 
he  takes  notice,  that  for  all  the  Stones  he  voided 
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before  the  taking  of  her  Medicines,  to  wit,  the 
Bolus's  and  Powders ,  yet  he  found  himfeif  no  way 
relieved  of  his  Pain  ;  but  then  it  is  alfo  as  obfer- 
vable,  that  for  the  fpace  of  at  lead  fix  Months 
time,  during  the  taking  of  her  Paid  Bolus’s  and 
Powders,  he  found  himfeif  no  hetrer  neither  *  until 
the  drinking  of  her  Boit  'e  of  IVater  each  day,  with 
the  Soap  difiblvcd  therein  :  after  the  Continuance  of 
which  for  fome  fhort  time,  he  then  begun  to  find 
jiimfelf  better,  and  fo  mended  daily.  Now  from 
what  ba§  been  faid,  it  feems  pretty  evident,  that 
Stones  and  Gravel  were  brought  away  from  him 
moff  plentifully  before  the  taking  of  any  of  her 
Medicines,  that  is,  as  has  been  faid,  by  the  foie  Ufe 
of  the  Mallow  Drink ,  Oil  and  Rum.  So  that  had 
this  been  continued  as  long  as  her  Medicines  were, 
it  feems,  beyond  all  Controverfy,  he  would  have 
found  himfeif  as  well,  if  not  fooner.  Nor  need  it 
feem  ftrange,  that  he  did  not  find  himfeif  as  yet  re¬ 
lieved  on  his  voiding  the  faid  firft  Stones,  fince 
there  were  many  flill  behind,  which  occafioned- 
fuch  remaining  Pain  and  Uneafmefs*,  yet  when  the 
whole  was  brought  away,  fuch  Diforder  muil  con- 
fequently  ceafe,  whether  fo  brought  away  by  one, 
or  t’other*  He  alfo  freely  owned  to  me,  that  the 
Ufe  of  her  Medicines  much  cloy'd  or  pall'd  his  Sto¬ 
mach  (as  1  obferv’d,)  and  the  fame  was  alfo  con¬ 
firm’d  to  me  by  fever  al  others  who  took  it,  (though 
it  may  not  do  fo  with  all,  or  to  have  the  like  Ef¬ 
fect  i)  yet  this  was  ablolutely  denied  by  D.  Hartley 
when  I  mention’d  it  to  him,  its  ever  doing  fo. 

Mr.  Snaps  was  laffly  taken  ill  (on  a  Sunday)  of  a 
violent  Pain  towards  the  Neck  of  his  Bladder,  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  a  Stone  there,)  upon  which  the 
Apothecary  being  caJled,  he  adminiftered  a  Gly- 
fter  or  two,  which  had  a  good  Effeft,  fince  the  Pa¬ 
tient  thereupon  found  himfeif  much  eafier.  How¬ 
ever  he  made  no  Urine*  and  flill  continuing  indif- 
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pofed,  D.  Hartley  attended  him,  together  with  Dr* 
JSbaw  ;  they  thought  fit,  it  feems,  to  advife  and 
order  him  to  take  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicines ,  and  fhe 
being  accordingly  call’d  upon  for  her  Affiftance,  did 
make  him  up  her  Medicines,  ’tis  faid,  more  ftrong 
than  ufual  ;  of  which  they  gave  him  fo  much,  that 
he  could  cake  no  more  ;  and  fo  refufed  the  farther 
Ufe  thereof,  the  former  proving  no  wayufeful ;  con¬ 
tinuing  (fill  to  grow  worfe,  and  voiding  no  Urine. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Hawkins  was  called  in,  to  found 
or  relieve  him,  tho3  that  alfo  was  to  no  Purpofe  or 
Advantage.  It  was  next,  ’tis  laid,  propofed  to 
hurry  him  up  and  down  in  a  Coach  (as  to  Kenfing - 
ton,)  but  the  Patient  refus’d  to  comply,  faying,  that 
fuch-like  violent  Motion  would  kill  him  ;  and  to 
me  indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  an  odd  and  defpe- 
rate  Ptopofal  on  that  Occafion  ;  in  fine,  on  Friday 
he  died.  In  the  mean  time,  our  Pra&itioner  goes 
on  in  like  Manner. 

IV. 

Dr.  Hartley ,  after  having  ufed  her  Medicines 
(without  at  the  fame  time,  as  he  fays,  fo  much  as 
knowing  what  they  are)  now  for  about  the  fpace  of 
*  twelve  Months,  freely  owns  he  finds  himfelf  no 
better.  I  cannot  but  fay  then,  that  1  very  much 
queftion,  that  it  would  have  been  poflible  to  have 
perfuaded  him  to  the  Continuance  for  a  twelve 
Month  of  any  one  Medicine  or  Method  that  could 
be  communicated  to  him,  even  by  the  ableft  Hand 
of  the  Profefilon  :  What  can  we  fay  then  for  fuch 
an  enthufiaftick  Credulity  and  Infatuation  ?  A  Man  o£ 
Learning!  and  one  bred  to  the  Profeflion  !  thus  to 
confide  and  abfolutely  and  only  to  depend  on  the 
hidden  Nojlrum  (at  lead  to  him)  of  an  innocent 
Woman .  Alas!  for  Learning,  and  alas!  for  De¬ 
grees  ;  for  if  this  be  the  Cafe,  then  this  good  Fe¬ 
male 

f  Now  near  three  Years,  and  we  hear  of  po  Amendment*  A 


male  furely  deferves  ’em  alio.  But  it  would  feetn 
probable  that  this  honeft  Gentle?nan  has  not  feen  or 
known  a  Sufficiency  of  Pratlice.  He  drinks  only 
a  very  little  whits  Wine ,  and  daily  takes  her  Bottle 
©f  Soap-Water  with  her  Powders  *,  he  alledges  in¬ 
deed,  that  by  the  Ufe  thereof  he  brings  away  Gra¬ 
vel,  and  fo  he  would  with  a  continued  Ufe  of 
sll  Diluents ..  But  he  obierves  to  us,  that  the  U- 
rme  he  voids,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  take 
her  Medicines,  is  greatly  impregnated  with  certain 
alkaline  Particles ,  &c.  Yes  truly,  1  allow  it,  and 
that  it  is  the  fined  or  more  fubtile  Parts  of  her  alka¬ 
line  Powder  or  Shells ,  which  mixes  with  the  Blood 
and  is  feparated  with  the  Urine:  turning  to  a 
green  when  mix’d  with  Syrup  of  Violets  (he  lo  much 
wonders  at)  and  from  this  fame  Reafon  alfo  it  fer¬ 
ments  with  Acids.  Nay,  it  is  plain,  this  very  fub¬ 
tile  Powder,  lo  feparated  with  the  Urine  which  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Pot,  together  with  the  com¬ 
mon  glary  Size  attending  thofe  Maladies,  is  thus 
pfaider’d  together,  (which  (he  and  her  Adhe¬ 
rents  call  all  Sand,  or  the  Stone diffolved : )  And  this 
I  do  pofitively  infid  upon.  Not  but  that  I  allow, 
if  there  is  yet  Sand,  or  Gravel,  it  may  alfo  be 
brought  away,  or  mix’d  therewith.  Nay,  I  will  e- 
ven  alfo  admit,  that  Pieces  of  Stones  be  brought 
away  by  the  Ufe  of  proper  Medicines,  or  that 
feme  Stones,  by  accident,  and  indeed  like  wife 
even  by  the  proper  Means  of  Art  and  Medicines, 
may  be  crumbled,  or  feparated,  and  brought  a- 
wav  in  pieces  *,  of  the  Truth  of  which,  I  am  well 
fatisfy’d.  Yet  I  do  not  from  thence  infer,  that  it  is 
therefore  pradficable  on  all  manner  of  Stones :  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  neverthelefs  alfo  of  Opinion,  that  there 
are  few  Patients,  or  none,  but  may  be  render’d  to¬ 
lerably  eafy  during  Life,  by  proper  Method  or 
Means  taken  (without  cutting)  if  they  b  z  governable. 
The  Gentleman,  indeed,  upon  talking  with  him  on 

the 
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the  Regulation  of  bis  Diet ,  &c.  acquainted  me, 
that  he  had  before  the  Ufe  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  Me¬ 
dicines  been  for  a  Year  or  two  on  Vegetable  and  Milk 
Diet ,  together  with  Briftol  IVater ,  yet  found  him- 
felf  no  way  better  by  this  abflemious  Method.  I  then 
obferv’d  to  him,  that  there  could  hardly  be  two 
Liquids,  in  all  likelihood,  more  improper  for  him 
than  that  of  Milk  and  Bnftol  IVater:  And  that  I 
was  not  therefore  any  way  furpriz’d  that  he  had 
not  found  himfelf  better,  by  any  fuch  Method ;  it 
being  plain  to  me,  that  Milk,  is  not  of  the  moik  di¬ 
luent  kind  *,  this  laft  being  fo  very  neceffary  in  all 
fuch  Cafes ;  and  that  the  Briftol  Water  is  as  little, 
or  lefs  fo,  appears  as  plain  from  its  limy ,  chalky ,  or 
aftringent  Quality.  Nay,  is  it  not  unqueftionable, 
that  the  moft  certain  Ufe  of  this  Water  is  in  the 
Diabetes?  that  is  in  fhort,  to  remedy  our  piffingfo 
often  y  whereas  in  that  of  Gravel,  &c.  Diuretics ,  and 
the  powerfulleftZ)//&<?/z/J,  which  confequently  make 
us  pifs  the  moft  frequently,  are  accordingly  found 
to  be  the  moft  ufeful.  As  to  his  Experiments ,  made 
no  his  own  Urine  (in  taking  Mrs.  Stephens's  Me¬ 
dicines,)  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  different  Waters,  or 
Mixtures,  (Ac.  for  the  Trial  of  dijfolving  of  Stones  > 
that  Water  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  we  ve¬ 
ry  well  know,  as  we  have  frequently  before  hin¬ 
ted,  and  often  fpoke  of.  Now  as  to  the  Why, 
New- River  Water  fhould  alone  have  a  greater  Effect, 


than  when  mix’d  with  her  Powder,  in  relation  to 
diminifhing  or  wearing  of  the  Stone,  it  no  way 
appears  ftrange  to  me,  tho’  greatly  intricate  and  won¬ 
derful  to  him  :  To  me  it  appears  as  an  Aftringent , 
or  Alkali ,  put  into  this  common  diluent  Water,  which, 
being  thus  clog’d,  confequently  has  thus  a  lefs  dif- 
folving  Quality,  as  all  Liquids,  or  Menftrums,  are 
only  capable  of  difiolving  their  proper  Quantity  of 
any  thing  put  into  them  ;  and  thereafter  becomes 
lefs  Jlrong  or  efficacious  for  any  fuch-like  farther  Ufe; 
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But  what  is  it  this  learned  Perfon  labours  fo  hard  at  f 
What  is  it  that  all  thefe  fo  very  painful  and  trouble- 
fomt  Experiments  drive  at  ?  Why,  truly,  to  prove 
that  Mrs.  Stephens’s  Medicines  are  the  greateft  Dif- 
folvers  of  Stones  of  any  thing  be  has  experimented.  Nov/ 
there  might  perhaps  be  feveral  Particulars  in  his 
Experiments  to  be  call’d  in  queftion  :  But  to  make: 
fliort  Work,  allowing  him  all  that  he  wants  to  prove, 
yet  I  fhall  not  therefore  allow  him,  that  the  greateft 
or  moft  violent  and  fudden  Diffolversy  Stone- Breakers , 
Driver j,  or  Lit hont rip-tics ,  are  confequently  the  beft , 
the  moft  fafe ,  or  the  moft  advifable  in  all  Cafes. 
Nay,  that  which  is  the  lea  ft  fo,  is  that  which  in 
many  Cafes,  is  the  moft  fafe5  and  the  moft  advifea- 
ble  to  be  ufed. 

V, 

Mr.  Screen ,  at  the  Seven -ftars  in  the  Old  Bail yi 
Teems  in  a  great  meafure  to  confirm  what  has 
been  1  aft  hinted  at.  When  I  firft  call’d  to  enquire 
aboqt  the  Nature  of  his  Cafe  and  Condition,  I 
found  him  to  be  in  fo  much  Agony  and  Pain, 
that  he  defired  to  be  excufed  {peaking  to  me  until 
he  found  himfelf  better  ;  though  this  was  at  leaft 
eight  Months  from  the  firft  taking,  and  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  her  Medicine.  But  it  was  aliedged,  he 
had  negleded,  intermitted,  or  had  not  taken  itfo 
regularly  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  tho’  it  feems 
rather  greatly  to  be  fufpe&ed,  that  he  took  full  as 
much  thereof  as  his  Cafe  required.  The  fecond 
time  I  call’d,  I  was  told  he  was  better*,  yet  whether 
gone  out  (as  they  told  me)  or  otherwife,  I  know 
not,  but  I  did  not  fee  him.  About  three  Months 
thereafter  he  died:  and  when  open’d  by  Mr.  Freke% 
he  acquaints  us  with  one  Kidney  being  ulcerated., 
And  intirely  periflTd  ;  whilft  feveral  entire  Stones 
were  found  in  the  other.  I  have  not  much  to  ad- 
tan^  on  this  Account :  nor  any  Reflections  to 

make 
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make  of  fuch  Stones  found  there,  their  not  being 
diffolved  after  the  fo  long  Ufe  of  that  Medicine, 
to  wit,  about  eleven  Months.  Since  a  Medicine 
may  even  be  a  good  one,  and  yet  not  fufffeient  to 
diffolvea.il .Stones,  or  to  perform  all  Cures;  yet  this 
I  think  may  properly  enough  be  remark’d,  that 
befides  loading  a  weak  Stomach  with  fuch  a  Quantity 
of  naufeating  Stulf,  neither  Liquid,  nor  Powder 
feem’d  much  adapted,  or  very  proper,  for  any  Ul¬ 
ceration,  could  fhe  have  difcover’d  that.  Nay,  it 
may  I  think  be  freely  Lid,  they  appear’d  very  im¬ 
proper;  nor  would  perhaps  even  thofe,  or  many 
of  the  Profefiion  have  difcover’d  it ;  though  fome 
poffibly  might  have  fufpe&ed  fome  fuch  Malady 
from  Symptoms ,  &e.  However  that  be,  oonfidering 
his  low  State  of  Health,  his  great  and  continued 
Agonies,  a  wife,  difcreet,  cautious,  and  prudent 
Phyfician,  would  not  have  inclined  to  have  advifed 
any  violent  Medicines,  or  that  which  put  him  to 
fo  great  Rack  and  Pain  ;  but  on  the  contrary  to 
have  advifed  that  only  which  was  gentle ,  fafe^  and 
eajy.  It  is  moil  certain,  that  all  diuretic  Medi¬ 
cines  improperly  ufed,  deftroy  and  are  greatly 
hurtful  to  the  Urinary  Paffages  :  for  which  Reafon, 
they  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  Caution  in  fuch 
Cafes ;  or  where  the  Parts  are  tender,  inflamed, 
or  ulcerated,  becaufe  they  will  fo  be  made  worfe. 
Thus  the  Son  of  d’heophorbus,  mention’d  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  in  his  fifth  Book  of  Epidemicks,  died  the. 
third  Day  by  the  Ufe  of  a  ftrong  Diuretick* 

VI. 

Mr.  Prefton ,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law,  in  Kerry - 
ftreeh  a  temperate  Perfon,  and  naturally  a  ftrong 
well-built  Man ;  confequently  able  to  bear  a  {Long¬ 
er  Medicine  than  the  former  ;  being  alfo  afflicted 
with  the  Gravel  ;  after  feven  or  eight  Months  con¬ 
tinuance  with  her  Medicine  found  hirnklf  much 
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better,  yet  ftiil  voided  the  like  glary  Size ,  com¬ 
mon  to  fuch  Cafes,  and  as  fpoke  of  in  Mr. 
Snap  eh  Cafe.  He  had,  however,  according  to  his 
Account,  taken  many  Medicines  before  (taking 
to  hers,)  which  probably  hadThme  Effe&,  in  ha¬ 
ving  carried  off  part  of  the  Load  of  Gravel,  or 
the  fizy  Humour  •,  at  leaft  prov’d  fome  kind  of  E- 
vacuation,  which  was  no  Diladvantage  to  the 
Ufe  thereafter  of  Mrs.  Stephens* s  Medicine :  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  forefaid  time  of  his  Continuance 
to  fuch  Medicines  before  hers  4  he  then  alfo 
kept  to  the  conftant  Ufe  of  the  Briftol  Water*,  of 
which  I  have  before  obferved  the  Impropriety  in 
the  Cafe  of  D.  Hartley  :  So  that  it  appears  no  way 
flrange  to  me,  if  he  found  no  great  Advantage 
thereby,  and  that  on  his  changing  fuch  dry ,  chalky , 
conftipating  Brink ,  for  that  or  Mrs.  Stephens’s  foft, 
oily,  fait  or  foapy  Water  \  he  thus  on  the  other 
hand  found  himfelf  much  better  thereby.  Nor  is 
it  any  way  material,  its  having  been  ordered  by 
this,  or  t’other,  lince  the  beT  Practitioners  may 
fometimes  order  improperly,  or  are  liable  to  Mis¬ 
takes.  He  farther  obferved,  that  Milk  did  not 
agree  with  him,  rendering  him  co/live  (whether 
much  ufed  during  the  faid  time  !  know  not )  but  this 
Obfervation  on  Milk  is  more  particularly  con¬ 
firm’d,  the  Impropriety  thereof,  as  hinted  in  the 
Cafe  of  D.  Hartley.  The  Charge  of  this  good 
Female’s  Medicines  (as  the  faid  Mr.  Prefton  obfer¬ 
ved)  fuppofmg  him  to  have  continued  it  a  Twelve- 
month,  muft  amount  to  about  50/.  which  Charge 
he  feem’d  to  complain  of ;  and  as  he  is  very  frugal, 
and  greatly  willing  to  fave  Charges,  fo  becaufe  I  told 
him  I  knew  the  Corn pofition,  he  appeared  fufficiently 
willing  to  be  inftrudfed  therein  *  to  which  I  infinua- 
ted,  that  I  could  not  obferve  what  Advantage  I  or 
the  good  Woman  fhould  reap  by  acquainting  him 
therewith  5  though  I  had  at  the  fame  time,  in  gene- 
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ral,  told  him,  that  it  was  Soap  and  a  teftaceous Pow* 
der.  However,  Mankind  efteem  thofe  Things  moft 
which  are  kept  as  Secrets ,  and  are  the  moft  bid 
from  them  ;  thus  chufing  to  pay  the  moft  liberally 
for  being  deceived ,  or  kept  in  the  dark  ;  very  rare^ 
ly  valuing  plain  or  open  Truths  \  and  confequent- 
ly  they  muft  e’en  be  left  to  go  on  in  their  own 
way. 

VII, 

Mr.  Pain,  Butler  to  the  late  Serjeant  Bains,  I 
was  next  inform’d  of,  asbeing  quite  well,  and  en¬ 
tirely  cured,  under  the  Care  of  Mrs.  Stephens ;  he 
inform’d  me  he  had  taken  her  Bolus's  and  Powders 
for  fome  very  confiderable  time,  that  is  for  many 
Months,  to  little  or  no  Purpofe  :  after  which  (he 
judged  proper  inftead  of  tb z  Soap-Bolus's  to  give 
him  the  Bottle  of  SoapJValer  daily,  which  he  no 
fooner  the  firft  time  tafted ,  than  that  he  cry  d  out  to 
her ,  This  is  Soap:  on  which  fhe,  laughing ,  replied. 
What  if  it  is?  at  the  fame  time  owning//  to  be 
fo  ;  yet  then  alio  pretended  and  told  him.  That 
was  not  the  principal  Thing  therein .  He,  after 
fome  Continuance  herewith,  found  himfelf  confi- 
derably  better,  efpecially  after  one  very  fevere 
Fit  he  had  therewith  ;  at  which  time  he  voided 
a  fomewhat  foftijh  Subjlance ,  fuppofed  (if  I  miftake 
not)  to  be  a  foftned  Stone .  In  a  word,  he  continued 
at  this  about  a  Year  and  a  Quarter,  before  he 
judged  himfelf  fufficiently  well  to  leave  it  oft,  al¬ 
together.  During  which  time  fhe  advifed  him  not 
to  drink  red  Wine ,  nor  to  eat  Cheefe ,  Oyfters ,  or 
toajled  Bread.  The  firft  of  which  was,  no  doubt, 
very  proper  to  abftain  from,  and  poffibly  the  fe- 
cond  was  as  well  let  alone  $  but  what  there  was 
much  material  or  injurious  in  the  laft,  to  wit,  the 
toajled  Breads  is  what  I  cannot  well  obferve,  unlefs 
that  it  was  dryer  than  when  untoafted,  Thus  then 
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it  Is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  there  was  here  alfo 
an  Alteration  made  in  regard  to  his  Aliment  (as  ob- 
ferv’d  before;)  he  now  drunk  only  a  little  white  Winey 
with  her  Bottle  of  Water  each  Day,  more  than  ufual, 
for  twelve  Months  or  longer.  But  even  fmce  this  time, 
thb’  pretty  brifk  and  well  when  I  faw  him,  yet  he  told 
me,  he  ftiil  continued  to  void  the  fame  glary  Size 
as  before  fpoken  of :  Nay,  he  even  like  wife  farther 
complain’d  of  Increafe  of  Pain,  and  Diforder  of  a- 
nother  Ailment :  He  faid,  ’tis  true,  he  was  afflic¬ 
ted  with  it  before,  though  not  fo  much,  which  I 
know  not  that  I  am  at  fo  much  Liberty  to  name, 
fmce  fome  incline  not  to  difcover  the  like  Ailment, 
tho"  I  may,  I  think,  fay,  that  a  Weaknefsor  Bearing- 
do  fan  of  fome  Parts,  (fuppofmg  it  fo)  I  fhail  nor, 
however,  over  pofitively  affirm  that  to  be  incFeafed 
by  the  great  Ufe  of  this  faponacious  Medicine.  But 
even  at  bed,  is  there  any  great  Miracle  in  all  this  ? 
to  find  a  Perfon  relieved  of  fuch  a  Malady  after  a 
continued  Ufe  of  Medicines  for  fifteen  Months  ?  Yes, 
fay  they,  but  we  have  long  tried  a  Phyfician :  Yes, 
fay  I,  but  longer  {fill  when  they  have  tried  both. 

N.  B»  He  has  had  another  Fit  lately. 

VIII. 

Mr.  Bolton  from  Newcaftle ,  one  likewife  quoted 
in  D.  Hartley’s  Cafes,  a  Patient  alfo  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
p6ens%  who  I  believe  did  continue  her  Medicines  in 
the  like  regular  Manner  as  is  mention’d  in  his 
Cafe;  after  ten  Weeks  taking  it,  he  thought  of  lea¬ 
ving  it  off  (as  there  fpoke  of)  till  encouraged  by 
me  to  go  on  with  it  for  two  or  three  Weeks  danger , 
(he  being  come  for  that  Purpofe  ;)  after  which  he 
accordingly  begun  to  find  hirnfelf  more  eafy,  as 
there  faid  ;  though  before  this,  fhe  fo  over-loaded 
and  over-dos’d  him  with  her  Medicines,  as  to  put 
him  to  inexpreffable  and  infufferable  Pain:  When 
on  his  great  Complaint  thereof  to  me,  I  advifed 
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and  alfo  told  him,  to  tell  her,  that  I  recommended 
it  as  the  fafer  Method  to  forbear  both  as  to  Quan¬ 
tity  and  Frequency  of  taking  her  Medicines;  fo 
that  for  fome  days  he  took  not  above  half  fuch 
Quantity  as  before,  until  he  found  himfelf  more 
capable  of  going  on  with  the/#//  Quantities.  I,  all 
along,  or  even  before  he  begun  to  take  it,  told  him 
I  well  knew  what  the  whole  was ,  and  as  I  judg’d  it 
might  be  of  ufe  to  him,  more  efpecially  the  Liquid, 
fo  I  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  Continuance 
thereof  than  otherwife :  Although  according  to 
his  own  Confeflion,  the  Powders  did  never  agree 
with  him ,  much  injuring  his  Ajlhma ,  he  alfo  freely 
and  frequently  owned  to  me  (as  well  as  confirmed 
by  his  Nurfe)  that,  of  the  palling  and  entirely  ta¬ 
king  away  his  Stomach ,  or  Appetite ,  by  the  great 
Loads,  or  the  fo  frequent  Ufe  of  the  Powders  and 
Soap-Water  (though  no  way  taken  any  notice  of  in 
his  Cafe  ;)  yet  how  could  it  well  be  expected  other- 
wife  in  one  in  the  68th  Year  of  his  Age?  From 
hence  then  it  was  plainly  obfervable,  both  by  him¬ 
felf  as  well  as  his  Nurfe ,  &c.  that  he  eat  little  or 
nothing,  at  leaft,  much  lefs  than  ufual  ;  fo  that 
it  might  be  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  an  artificial 
Starving:  Nor  could  there  thus  conlequently  be 
fuch  an  Increafe  of  Humours ,  Size,  or  fo,  to  create 
fandy  Subftance.  T o  which  may  be  added,  a  greater 
Care  and  Ufe  of  more  foft,  light,  and  ealy  digeft- 
ing  Aliment,  a  ftill  greatef  Abftinence  from  ftrong 
or  fpirituous  Brinks  than  before,  with  the  addition¬ 
al  Quantity  of  a  Quart  of  Water  daily  more  than 
his  ufual.  This  I  may  fay,  with  the  Jong  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Oil  and  Salt  therewith  (fo  frequently 
u fed  by  the  Profeffion,)  or  Sugar ,  a  kind  of  Salt 
alfo,  as  Syrups  are,  is  it,  I  fay  then,  any  way  mi¬ 
raculous ,  ftrange,  or  wonderful,  that  any  fuch  Per- 
fon  fhould  find  himfelf  better,  or  relieved  thereby, 
after  the  fo  going  on  (with  all  the  Care,  Exa&> 
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nefs,  and  Obfervaticm  imaginable)  for  feven  or 
eight  Months  together  ?  But  why,  fay  they,  did 
not  Phyficians  do  it  ?  I  can  only  fay,  that  if  it  is 
his  or  any  others  Misfortune  not  to  meet  with, 
to  know,  find  out,  or  to  diftinguifh  a  knowing 
and  able  Phyfician  from  another ;  or  not  to  know 
how  to  chufe,  or  to  decide  by  common  Senfe 
and  Reafon  rather  than  from  common  Vogue ,  great 
Hurry  and  Confufion  (even  in  Bufinefs)  Show,  or 
Intereft  ;  this  or  fuch-like  Incapacity,  or  Deficien¬ 
cy  of  Difcernment,  is  not  my  Fault .  But  who,  I 
fay,  would  continue  or  go  on  with  fuch  a  Load  of 
naufeous  Stuff  with  fo  much  incredible  Patience 
and  Obfervation  for  fo  long  together,  with  any, 
even  the  ableft  Phyfician  in  Town?  but  to  have 
changed  him,  and  probably  half  a  Score  more  in  a 
far  lefs  Time.  Or  is  it  yet  any  firange  or  uncom¬ 
mon  Thing  to  find  a  Patient  very  greatly,  or 
much  relieved  after  fome  Months  Ufe  only  of  the 
Scarborough  or  Tunbridge  Waters  (alfo  thereby  to 
void  Stones  and  Gravel,  &c\)  fo  to  carry  off  a  Fit, 
or  Ailment  of  fuch-like  Malady?  Surely  this  is  what 
is,  and  daily  may  be  obferv’d  by  all  Men.  To 
conclude  then  as  to  the  particular  Cafe  of  Mr. 
Bolton  ;  whate’er  Advantage  he  might  reap  by  my 
Cautions  of  Forbear ance  of  her  Medicines,  when  o- 
ver-done  ;  or  by  my  Advice  of  Continuance  thereof, 
when  he  was  grown  tired 9  and  ready  to  give  them 
over  ;  it  was  not  only  he  that  reap’d  the  Benefit 
thereof,  but  fhe  folely  reap’d  the  pecuniary  Profit ,  as 
well  as  the  fiole  Credit  and  Reputation  of  the  whole . 

IX. 

Mr.  Stiles’s  Cafe,  alfo  publifhed  by  D.  Hartley , 
in  his  laft  Book  of  Cafes,  being  the  47th  there  men¬ 
tioned  ;  rather  fuppoles  than  proves  the  faid  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Malady  to  have  been  a  Stoney  or  Gravel ; 
Since  he  owns,  that  he  voided  neither  by  the  Ule 
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of  Mj;s.  Stephens's  Medicine ,  though  continued  for 
five  Months .  But  grew  free,  fays  this  Author,  from 
his  Complaints ,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  fince  he  left 
off  the  Medicines ,  which  is  more  than  half  a  l^ear* 
February  7,  1738-9.  As  to  the  Veracity  of  this 
Account,  I  humbly  beg  this  ingenious  Author's 
Pardon,  if  I  do,  and  mult  needs  differ  with  him  in 
that  Particular  (though  he  perhaps  then  knew  no 
better.)  Yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that  this  very 
worthy  Gentleman  Mr.  Stiles ,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  had  been  ill  of  a  feveriffi  Malady 
for  the  Space  of  three  or  four  Weeks,  that  is  to¬ 
wards  Chrifimas ,  about  three  Months  after  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicines,  and  towards 
fix  Weeks  before  the  forefaid  Date,  as  may  be  ob- 
l'erved  from  this  fame  Author’s  Alteration  as  a- 
bove. 

And  now  I  am  next  willing  to  remark  on  the 
fame  Subject,  that  foon  after  the  Date  here  men¬ 
tioned  (if  not  (till  much  indifpofed  from  that  very 
Time  I  fpeak  ofj  this  fame  greatly  efteemed  Per- 
fon,  did  again  fall  ill  of  a  long  and  lingring  Illnefs, 
feemingly  tending  to  the  1  Clerical,  or  Jaundice  like 
kind  of  Malady  \  of  which  Indifpofition  D.  Bart¬ 
ley  can  be  no  way  infen fible,  fince  he  attended  him 
therein  until  he  gave  him  over .  The  Patient  lafth 
died  thereof  feveral  *  Months  thereafter,  and  in  fuch 
a  very  hard  and  deplorable  State,  as  that  his  Con¬ 
dition  was  highly  to  be  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

During  which  time  of  D.  Hartley  his  attending 
him,  this  Pradtitioner  obferving  the  Difficulties,  or 
Improbability  of  over-coming  and  curing  his  Ma¬ 
lady,  did  accordingly  prove  inclinable  to  have  fotne 

other 

*  Six  Months  Illnefs,  and  it  is  even  averted,  that  he  was 
taken  fo  before  the  Date  mentioned  by  D.  Hartley:  Nay,  that 
he  then  attended  him  before  the  7th  of  Feb.  1738-9,  ;nd 
prefemed  him  with  the  faid  Book  when  ill  in  Bed. 
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other  Phyfician  called  in,  To  to  bear  fomepart  of  the 
Blame  (if  afterwards  judged  to  be  a  mifmanaged 
Affair  ;)  in  fhort,  to  take  a  Share  with  him  in  the 
Difcredit  of  the  Patient’s  Dying,  and  not  to  have 
that  to  happen  under  his  own  Hands  alone. 

And  thus  it  was  that  another  Phyfician  of  E- 
minence,  Cf fc.  was  call’d  in,  at  which  Readinefs  of 
the  faid  noted  Pra&itioner’s  coming  (on  fuch- 
like  Occafion)  I  mult  freely  own,  I  was  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  furpriz’d,  and  even  lorry  to  hear  he  lhould 
be  fo  ready,  in  the  lead  to  have  been  concerned 
with  any  fuch  undertaking  Pradlitioner ;  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance,  more  fit  to  join  with  Mrs.  Stephens  than 
with  thofe  of  a  more  regular  Education.  Nay, 
it  is  even  related  by  this  fame  worthy  Family ,  that 
it  was  as  yet  further  intended  for  the  Patient, 
dill  to  have  taken  the  faid  Female's  Medicine  in  cafe 
he  lhould,  a  little,  have  recovered  from  the  very 
bad  and  fo  low  State  he  then  was  in. 

And  now  it  may  not  be  amifs  I  acquaint  my 
Reader,  that  this  fame  Gentleman  Mr.  Stiles  >  had 
for  a  very  great  number  of  Years  been  regularly 
attended,  with  long  and  frequent  Fits  of  the  Gouty 
(particularly  of  latter  Years,)  and  which  indeed  he 
was  never  any  more  vifited  with  (at  leaft  no  way 
regularly)  after  the  having  taken  this  faid  Woman's 
Medicines ;  which  feems  to  me  to  have  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Effedl,  to  wit,  the  occafion  in  g  a  far  great¬ 
er  Secretion  of  Urine  than  he  ufed  formerly  to  have 
before  taking  of  that  Medicine  ;  in  a  word,  it 
feems  plainly  to  have  altered  the  natural  Courfe  of 
the  gouty  Humour ,  ufually  in  his  Blood,  by  the  un¬ 
common  Force  and  extraordinary  Tendency  of  fuch 
Medicines,  carrying  or  hurrying  the  faid  Fluid  to 
the  Kidneys ;  at  the  fame  time  dilating,  forcing, 
and  opening,  as  they  went,  theVeffels  thro’  which 
they  pafs’d,  particularly  thofe  of  the  urinary  Kind, 
on  which  they  principally  operated. 
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And  then  fo  it  was,  that  though  fome  Humours 
might  thus  be  difcharged,  and  the  Patient  become  a 
little  more  eafy  for  fome  fhort  Time  (perhaps  from 
the  fame  kind  of  Humour  likewifeattendingtheBlad- 
der.)  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  general  Courle  of  the 
Fluids  and  Humours,  being  thus  more  efpecially  fe- 
cern’d,  and  carried  off  this  Way  ;  the  Courle  of 
Nature  mu  ft  confequently  become  fo  entirely  al¬ 
ter’d,  and  not  any  more  as  formerly  to  difcharge  the 
forefaid  common  gouty  Humour,  as  it  had  ufually 
done  before  on  the  Extremities,  iuch  as  the  Feet,  or 
Hands.  And  thus  alfo  it  appears  to  have  been,  that 
upon  leaving  oft  the  laid  faline,  foapy  Medicines,  or 
Diuretics*  the  fame  generated  gouty  Humour  then 
came  to  be  mix’d  with  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  i 
Nature  not  being  able  any  more  (from  Reafons  before 
hinted  at)  to  throw  it  into  the  Extremities  as  fhe 
ufually  had  done. 

From  hence  it  likevvife  feems  apparent,  that  the 
faid  Iflerical  or  Jaundice-like  Malady  enfued  :  more 
efpecially  on  the  entire  leaving  the  farther  Ufe 
of  fuch  fait  or  foapy  Medicines,  fo  much  given 
with  the  greateft  Succefs  in  all  Iblerical  Ailments, 
In  a  word,  even  fo  it  happen’d,  together  with  a 
Mortification  of  one  of  the  Extremities  (to  wit,  the 
Foot,)  that  this  greatly  to  be  regretted  Patient  made 
Jais  final  Exit.  As  to  the  Veracity  of  what  here  may 
Ibe  advanced,  I  do  appeal  to  that  Family,  &c.  and 
I  dare  fay  they  wiffi  he  had  never  ufed  her  Medicine* 

And  now  without  troubling  the  Publick  or  my- 
felf  further,  in  running  after  a  Multitude  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  or  examining  any  farther  (fince  that  would  be 
endlefs)  thefe  nine  Cafes  here  related,  will  I  imagine 
be  fully  Efficient  to  fatisfy  fuch  Who  truly  incline 
:o  examine,  with  the  greateft  Impartiality,  into  . 
hat  Affair. 

And  next,  it  ntay'not  be  altogether  amifs,  that 
take  fome  Notice  alfo  of  the  fifth  Conclufion  ia 
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this  Author’s  Book,  where  he  fays,  It  appears  from 
the  Experiments  of  Monf  Litter,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy ,  for  the  Tear  1720,  from  thofe  of 
Dr .  Hales,  in  his  Ileemaftaticks ,  and  from  what  I 
have  here  publiJVd ,  that  common  Water  of  feveral 
Sorts ,  is  able  to  diffolve  a  Variety  of  Stones  taken  from 
the  Human  Body .  This  Jhews ,  that  an  acrimonious 
Menftruum  is  not  neceffary  for  that  Purpofe :  and 
that  even  the  mere  Aqueoufnefs  of  Urine ,  may  perhaps 
have  a  diffolving  Efficacy ,  if  its  concreting. t  in cr lifting 
Quality  could  be  fir  ft  cleftrofd.  I  mud  now,  on  this 
Remark  of  the  ingenious  Author,  obferve  to  my 
Reader,  That  a  few  Weeks,  or  Months  at  fartheft, 
before  the  publi filing  his  excellent  Book  of  Cafes,, 
in  converfation  1  then  acquainted  him,  that  Stones 
and  Gravel  were  frequently  paffed  and  brought  a- 
way  (poffibly  confum’d  alfo)  by  the  foie  Ule  of 
Tunbridge ,  Scarborough ,  or  other  Water.  To 
which  his  Anfwer  was,  He  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  that  5  though  he  would  now,  by  what  he  relates 
above,  feem  to  be  of  another  Opinion . 

However,  let  this  Gentleman’s  Pra&ice.,  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  or  his  Opinions,  be 
what  it  lifts,  ’tis  certain  that  by  following  this  good 
Woman,  feveral  fuch-like  Patients  have  been  in- 
con  fde  rate  enough,  likewife  to  follow  him;  and 
he  has  thus  crept  into  a  pretty  deal  of  Practice  in 
that  Way.  Neither  are  even  fome  Apothecaries 
backward  (fo  they  find  their  Account  therein)  to 
be  concerned  in  fuch-like  Bufmefs.  But  why,  in¬ 
deed,  may  it  not  well  be  allowed  in  them,  when 
even  the  Phylicians  of  the  Hofpitals  receive  her  in¬ 
to  their  Hofpitals,  with  her  Directions  for  fuch-like 
Patients ;  to  their  Credit  be  it  recorded  to  all  future 
Ages. 

But  to  conclude  ;  after  my  Readers  have  perufed 
the  forefaid  Cafes,  together  with  the  Part  (by  me 
ajfo  firft  publifhed)  call’d  Mrs .  Stephens’.*  Receipt , 
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with  proper  Observations  and  Explanations  thereon * 
&c.  they  may  then  be  more  able  to  difccver,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  whole  I  have  done  Juftice  to  that  Perfion^ 
and  her  Cauje ,  as  well  as  to  her  Adherents  and  Fol¬ 
lowers.  Thus  they,  as  well  as  the  Fruftees ,  or  the 
Publick ,  may  likewife  farther  obferve,  whether  I 
have  not  in  Reality  or  in  Effeft,  made  a  true  and 
effectual,  as  well  as  a  fincere  Difcovery  of  the.  real  ef¬ 
fective  Medicine  ;  which  was  pretended  to  as  a 
mighty  Secret ,  and  at  laft  difcover’d  by  her  for  the 
publick  Benefit.  That  I  difcovered  and  made  it 
known,  at  leaft,  a  Year  or  more  before  fhe  did, 
and  that  too  without  the  lead:  Preliminary,  inte- 
refted  bargaining  for  a  Gratuity,  or  any  certain  Re¬ 
ward,  from  any  Particulars,  fuch  as  with  the  Sub™ 
fcribers  to  her,  or  the  Publick.  But  fince  now 
her  Difcoveries  have  been  thought  worthy,  nay 
have  even  been  determined  and  agreed  upon,  with 
her  (by  way  of  Bargain)  to  be  deferving  of  full 
Encouragement,  and  a  generous  Reward  ;  I  muft 
refer,  and  can  only  leave  it  to  fuch,  or  the  Pub¬ 
lick,  to  determine  alfo,  whether  he  who  in  Effedt, 
frankly,  freely,  and  generoufly,  before  difcovered 
it  (as  above)  without  then  any  farther  interelfed 
Views,  does  not  now  neverthelefs  (fince  the  fore- 
laid  Determinations  have  been  made  in  her  behalf 
by  the  Publick)  even  fully  as  well  deferve  (if  not 
more)  fuch  Reward,  or  the  larger  Share  thereof, 
than  even  fhe  this  notable  Female ,  in  her  forefaid  in- 
terefted  manner  of  doing,  as  well  as  feemingly  (when 
confidered)  the  infmcere  manner  of  the  Difcovery, 
more  obfervable,  by  my  Remarks  on  her  Receipt . 

Yet  it  may,  *tis  true,  ftill  be  alledged,  that  I 
did  not  make  fuch  a  very  formal  and  open  Difcove¬ 
ry  thereof  in  the  Gazette ,  or  publick  Paper j,  as  fhe 
has  done.  To  this  I  readily  and  eafily  reply,  that 
I  apprehend,  I  did  all  that  any  private  Perfon  could 
well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  able  to  do,  as  may 
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better  be  obferved  from  the  Letters  here  inferted 
Could  any  private  Subject  do  more  (who  has  not 
extraordinary  Intereft  in  what  may  concern  the. 
Publick)  than  firft  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  one  at  the 
head  of  the  Profeffion,  who  has  great  Intereft  with 
Mankind,  and  in  high  Credit  with  them  in  the  way 
of  hisProfeftion  r  acquainting  fuch  that  he  intended 
to  publifh  a  Letter  in  the  publick  Prints,  diretfted 
to  him  (the  faid  Phyfician)  with  his  Name  thereto, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Author:  Which  Letter  the  Au¬ 
thor  then  delivered  to  him  (and  which  heread)  there¬ 
in  actually  difcovering  the  Purport  of  the  whole  Se¬ 
cret,  as  is  obfervM  in  the  Letter  hereto  annexed.  Up-* 
on  which  the  faid  noted  Practitioner  was  pleafed  to  ex- 
cufe  iiimfelf  (as  there  likewife  related)  defiring,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  I  would  not  mention  his  Name  there¬ 
in,  infinuating  that  this  Female  had  many  Great  Men 
of  high  Diftindtion,  who  fupported  her  Intereft, 
and  that  he  might  confequently  thus  difoblige  fuch, 
and  by  them  probably  he  would  only  be  confider’d 
as  an  invidious  Perfon,  or'an  Enemy  to  the  good 
Woman.  What  was  I  next  then  to  do,  but  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  publifh  it  in  one  of  the  publick  Papers? 
Which  was  alfo  fhun’d  by  fuch  Proprietors  of  that 
Paper,  or  Papers,  as  has  been  faid,  to  wit,  for  fear 
of  fuch  Great  Perfonages  (her  noted  Patrons.)  or 
that  of  being  profecuted  by  Law  for  prejudicing  or 
hindering  of  her  Subfcription . 

And  next,  befidesali  thefe  Difficulties,  to  hinder 
my  then  farther  Proceedure  in  this  Affair,  I  as  yet 
confidered,  and  alfo  very  well  knew,  that  if  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  Hazards,  or  Difficulties,  I 
neverthelefs  fhpuld  perfift,  and  at  that  time  pub- 
liffi  the  fame  *,  what  would  it  then  have  avail’d  ? 
or  what  would  have  been  the  great  Ufe  thereof? 
Since  hardly  any  one  Perfon  would  have  been  any 
way  fatisfy’d  therewith  :  Nay,  pofiibly  even  but 
few  if  any  of  the  Profeffion  \  fince  they  as  moft  o- 
hers  would  ft  ill  have  been  hoping  for  far  greater 
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Difcoveries :  as  well  as  that  moft  or  all  would  ne^ 
verthelefs  have  remain’d  in  doubt,  whether  it  was 
the  fame  Medicine  ufed  by  her.  In  fine,  they 
would  never  have  been  fatisfy’d  of  its  being  the 
Right,  until  they  had  it  from  herfelf. 

Thus,  then,  I  muff  now  leave  what  I  have  here 
faid  to  the  more  ferious  Confideration  of  my  pene¬ 
trating  Readers,  or  the  Publick,  whether  or  not  I 
have  faid  and  done  fufficient  on  this  Subjedl  ?  And 
whether  I  accordingly  deferve  their  farther  Notice, 
Confideration,  or  Reward  ? 

The  following  Letter  was  intended  to  he  put  into  the 
Grub-ftreet  Journal,  (whilft yet  in  Beingf)  and  was 
accordingly  read  before  that  Society  ;  hut  they  inftft- 
ing  that  the  Author  Jhould  fign  his  Name  thereto  ( for 
their  farther  Security )  and  he  refufing,  that  it  was 
.  drop'd. 

To  the  Author - — — • 

S  I  R, 

IT  has  hitherto,  you  know,  been  the  common 
Opinion,  that  every  Individual  is  obliged,  all 
he  can,  to  ferve  the  Publick.  Yet  this,  at  prefent, 
feems  to  be  a  very  unfafhionable  Opinion,  and  not 
much  minded.  Let  that  however  be  as  it  will,  I 
know  not,  as  to  my  own  Particular,  whether  on 
the  old-fafhion’d  Way  of  Reafoning,  I  can  proper¬ 
ly  reckon  my  felf  called  upon  in  behalf  of  the  Pub¬ 
lick',  occafion’d  by  the  Advertifements  lately  ad- 
drefs’d  to  it  concerning  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medi¬ 
cine.  Yet  left  it  fhould  be  fo,  that  I  ought  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Caufe  and  Defence  of  Truth.,  I  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  here  ventured  to  fend  you  the  following 
Hints  for  publick  Ufe ,  if  the  Publick  fhall  judge 
them  any  way  worthy  their  Acceptance.  I  thought 
at  firft  then  to  have  addrefs'd  this  Letter  to  fome 
one  at  the  Head  of  the  Profeftion,  fuppofed  to  be. 
a  better  Judge  of  thefe  Matters  than  you  may  be 
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but  having  now  altered  my  Defign,  for  Reafons  I 
fball  not  trouble  the  Pablick  or  you  with,  I  will 
fuppofe  you.  Sir,  to  be  Fore' man  of  the  Jury ,  or 
general  Affembly  of  the  Profeffion  and  Mankind, 
fo  to  determine  with  their  Affiftance,  as  you  judge 
moft  proper.  I  fhall  firft  then  acquaint  you,  that 
on  my  informing  fome  of  Reputation  in  the  Pro- 
fefHon,  that  I  could  give  fome  farther  Light,  and 
u  more  particular  Account  of  thefe  Matters  than 
that  hitherto  publifh’d  by  D.  Hartley ;  it  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  aik’d  me,  Why  I  did  not  then  do 
it?  To  which  I  reply’d,  What  is  there  to  be  got 
by  fo  doing  ?  ‘The  Anfwer  was,  Reputation.  Repu¬ 
tation  !  Paid  I  •,  all  to  be  expedted  is,  that  the  Pro- 
leffion  in  general  fmay  probably)  be  but  too  ready 
to  fay,  Foh !  this  Scribler  has  acquainted  us  with 
nothing  new ;  or  inft  rudled  us  in  naught  but  what  we 
knew  before ,  and  fo  much  for  Reputation  *,  otherw ife 
at  bed',  Probit  as  laudaiur  &  alget.  So  the  Good- 
man,  or  Author,  may  gain  his  belly-full  of  Praife, 
or  Reputation ,  yet  ftarve  at  the  fame  time.  I  could 
ifte  thinks.  write  a  whole  Volume  on  this  Subjedt  of 
Reputation .  Nay,  when  it  has  even  rofe  to  the  great- 
eft  heighth,  there  has  but  very  rarely  been  much  got 
thereby  in  the  way  of  writing  of  Books :  The  Lord 
Bacon  and  Hudibras  died  in  a  ftarving  Condition, 

for  all  their  Reputation.  And  *tis  well  if  Sir  1 - c 

had  died  much  better,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain 
Chance ,  well  enough  known.  Neither  did  Milton  or 
Dryden  fare  much  better.  But  to  bring  it  more  home 
to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  you  will  no  doubt,  with 
the  fore  fa  id  Aftiftance,  be  very  fenfible,  Sir,  that 
in  fpite  of  all  the  Reputation  gain’d  in  this  way  by 
writing  phyfical  Books  in  Ratcliff  's  time,  yet  wliil ft 
he  lived  he  ftill  run  away  with  the  Money.  Nay, 
I  have  heard  a  noted  Author,  and  great  Pr.atlitign^ 
<rr,  facetioufly  fay,  That  there  was  much  more  got 
by  writing  of  Bills  than  by  writing,  of  Books and  I 

dare 
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dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  inoft  fuch,  as  well  as 
Ratcliff,  were  or  are  of  the  fame  Opinion,  In  a 
word,  I  find,  that  (as  time?  go)  when  a  Man  has 
Money  he  has  Reputation ;  whether  he  attains  to 
fuch  Riches  by  Marriage,  Recommendation,  or  o- 
therwife.  However,  I  am  not  quite  fo  ft  iff,  but 
that  I  can  freely  enough  drop  fome  Hints  (to 
the  Publick)  on  this  Subject,  without  being  at  the 
lame  time  much  folicitous,  or  any  way  anxious  of 
gaining  either  Jntereft  or  Reputation  thereby.  I  be¬ 
lieve  then  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  was  the  firft: 
who  frankly  and  openly  declared  this  good  Female’s 
Medicine  to  be  Soap  ;  to  wit,  the  Pills,  or  Bolus  % 
made  up  with  fome  Teftaceous  Powder,  or  fuch- 
like,  to  difguife  it.  The  Liquid  being  the  fame 
diffolved  with  Water,  fometimes  more  or  iefs  dif- 
gui  fed,  &c.  Thus  I  have  fince  heard  fome  of  the 
Profeffion  (as  if  their  own  Difcovery,  without  the 
leaft  Notice  of  me)  mo  ft  learnedly  holding  forth 
on  the  great  Virtues  of  Soap.  1c  is,  however,  well 
enough  known,  that  Soap  Draughts  have  frequent¬ 
ly  and  many  Years  ago  been  advifed  for  Grave  f 
&c.  Now,  as  to  the  Powders  in  particular,  I  have 
already  afferted  them  to  be  burnt  Chfler-fhelis  mix’d 
with  Nitre  *,  or  that  prepared,  as  the  Sal prunelL  (off 
ten  very  unequally  dofed  by  her  in  the  like  intend¬ 
ed  Papers.)  The  Account  q!  thefe  Medicines  I 
long  fince  fent  to  Newcaftle,  to  Mr.  Bolton? s  Son, 
(who  I  doubt  not  will  own  it)  even  before,  or  as. 
boon  as  his  Father  began  to  take  th efaid  Medicines.  : 
at  the  fame  time,  facetioufly  telling  him  they 
might  thus  alfo  go  on  and  pradtife  in  like  manner  at. 
Newcaftle.  Thus  then  as  I  have  already,  and  da  ftill 
affert  this  to  be  fo,  I  do  at  the  lame  time  affirm, 
that-  when  difcover’d  for  the  propofed  Reward,  it 
will  not  be  found  any  way  materially  to  differ  from 
this.  .Now,  as  to  the  Dofings,  that.  Sir,  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Phffician , 
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duly  proportioned  to  the  Patient  his  Cafe  and  Cori^ 
ftitution,  &c.  a  Knowledge  this  good  Female  ap¬ 
pears  but  too  much  a  Stranger  to,  of  which  I  could 
give  many  Pittances  Were  it  necettary,  or  worth  the 
while,  hefides  that  of  Mr.  Bolton  in  particular, 
who  intermitted  or  leflen’d  his  Quantities  to  at 
leaft  one  half ;  or  even  a  whole  Day’s  Intermiffion, 
whdn  violently  racked  with  Pain  by  her  over-do- 
fmg.  Neither  do  I  think  that  he  will  deny,  I  ad- 
vifed  him  fo  ;  fmce  1  even  bid  him  to  tell  Mrs. 
Stephens ,  That  I  advifed  both  him  and  her  Jo  to  do> 
as  being  the  moft  fafe  Method  to  be  followed.  I  alfo 
told  her  when  he  was  ready  to  leave  it  off  (as  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Cafe,)  ftill  to  continue  it  for  feome  Weeks 
longer ,  feince  he  came  fo  far  for  that  Purpofee ,  and  that 
he  bad  begun  it  :  That  I*  at  the  fame  time,  like- 
wife  told  him  it  was  no  Secret  to  me  ,  nay,  that  1  had 
cured  fuch  Malady  by  a  much  more  eafy  Method.  And 
now  it  may  not  be  amifs  I  alfo  obferve,  That  even 
ffie  herfelf  appears  plainly  not  to  know  the  Caufe „ 
or  the  Reafeon  of  fome  time  fucceeding,  and  other 
times  to  have  worfe  Succefs ;  nor  will  others  in  ge¬ 
neral  know  it  any  more  than  ffie,  even  when  fhe 
has  difcover’d  her  Medicine.  Mr.  Bolton  (probably 
her  beft  Inftance)  likewife  allows,  and  affirms,  that 
the  fe  Powders  did  never  agree  with  him ,  ftill  injuring 
bis  Afthma ,  &c.  But  now,  Sir,  if  then  it  ffiould 
thus  come  to  appear,  that  I  long  fmce ,  or  even 
now,  have  difcovePd  this  Medicine  without  any  View 
of  Reward ,  yet  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  I  fhould 
ieferve  at  leaft  as  well  one  half  of  the  faid  Reward * 
as  the  Propofer  thereof  deferves  the  other .  But 
this  mutt;  be  left  to  the  Difcretion  and  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Contributors  whether  reafonable$  &c* 
Neither  has  ffie  already  been  ill  rewarded  for  what 

*  ffie 

*  This  was  whilft  the  private  Subfcription  went  on. 
f  N.  B.  Calcin’d  Shells,  whether  of  Eggs,  or  Oylters,  artf 
much  the  fame  in  virtu©. 
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*l3ie  has  hitherto  done.  Yet  alas !  Sir,  what  be  all 
thele  mighty  Feats  thus  perform’d  ?  To  me  I  molt 
Fincerely  do  declare  they  no  way  appear  fo  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  to  fome  (even  of  the  Profeffion,  which  I 
am  lorry  to  fay.).  Do  not  all  men,  the  lea.lt  ob- 
ferving,  find  that  hundreds  of  People  daily  are  re¬ 
lieved,  and  void  Stones  and  Gravel  by  the  Ufe  of 
the  Scarborough  or  Tunbridge  IVaters  ?  more  efpeci- 
ally  ufeful  when  ufed  with  Exercife .  Thus  a  Ho, 
every  one  of  the  Profeffion  will  I  believe  readi¬ 
ly  enough  agree,  that  Oil  and  Syrup ,  as  that  of 
Ivlarfh -mallows,  &c.  continued  for  the  fpace  of  a 
Twelve-month  (as  file  does)  or  even  a  lefs  Time ,  will 
bring  away  Gravel ,  &c.  and  fo  alfo  render  the  Pa¬ 
tient  much  more  eafy  :  This,  in  efiredd,  being  only 
Oil  and  Salt,  as  her’s  is,  tho9  not  fo  violent  a  Salt: 
Tho’  none  of  the  Profeffion  furely  would  be  able  to 
perfuade  a  Patient  to  continue  fuch  Remedy  y?  long * 
even  though  fo  much  more  agreeable  than  hePs  is» 
But  I  cannot  forbear  taking  fome  little  Notice  of 
thofe  of  the  Profeffion,  the  Recommenders  of  this 
Medicine  to  the  Public k,  as  miraculous ,  or  a  none - 
fuch  Remedy.  Have  they  then  thus  ft u died,  and 
received  Degrees  of  being  fujftciently  knowing  in  this 
Profejfton  (perhaps  from  fuch  alfo,  but  too  much 
deficient ;)  and,  at  the  fame  time  I  lay,  fo  much 
to  admire,  follow,  and  take  the  hidden  No  ft  rums  of 
a  Woman*  not  in  the  lead  pretending  ever  to  have 
ftudied  this  Art,  the  Nature  of  Medicine ,  Aliment,  or 
that  of  human  Bodies ,  &c.  Nay  they  even  own¬ 
ing  alfo  to  have  continued  fuch  on  them fc Ives  near 
twelve  Months,  without  the  leaft  Succefs ;  and  fo 
f  ill  to  go  on  i  Verily ,  Verily ,  if  this  be  the  Cafe,  that 
fhe  ft  ill  knows  more  thari  they  do$  me  thinks  file  even 
full  as  well  deferves  her  Degrees  alfo:  or  fuch  of  the 
Profeffion  who  admire  her,  ffiould  fen  ftudy  under 
her}  or  ferve  their  Time  to  her.  Have  not  fome  in 

£  this 
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this  Way  greatly  admired ,  and  run  after  a  Rabbit - 
Woman ,  or  an  itinerant  pretending  Oculift  ?  Yet  that 
thofe  not  bred  to  the  Profeffion  fhould  be  fond  of 
running  after  fucb  Novelties ,  feems  no  way  ftrange  ; 
fmce  this  ‘Town  muft  ftill  have  a  May-pole  once  a 
Year  at  leaft,  to  dance  and  flare  at !  For  my  own 
part  (being  one  of  the  Profeffion)  were  I  poffeffed 
with  fiich  an  unknowing ,  idle  Way  of  Thinking,  I 
would  diredlly  renounce  * all  Pretenfions  thereto ,  as 
finding  my  felf  too  greatly  infufficient — — -or  other- 
wife  I  fhould  imagine,  that  a  true  Knowledge  of 
Cures  is  only  to  be  attain’d  by  chance.  I  am,  at 
the  fame  time,  heartily  forry  to  lay  fo  much  on  this 
Head,  being  I  take  the  principal  Recommender  to 
be  both  a  Man  of  Merit  and  Integrity ,  (but  Truth 
will  out  on  this  Occalion,)  yet  I  know  not,  1  fay, 
whether  he  might  not  be  full  as  fuccefsful  in  ano¬ 
ther  Way,  Neverthelefs,  for  all  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  would  not  have  the  World  in  the  leaft 
to  imagine,  that  I  am  above  learning  from  wild  In¬ 
dians,  or  even  from  Brutes  themlelves,  the  Ufe  of 
the  qioft  firnple  Roots ,  or  fuch-like,  any  way  new , 
or  truly  ufeful .  But  this  Medicine  has  in  reality 
been  robbed  from  the  profeffion ,  having  been  ufed 
and  taught  by  them  many  Ages  ago.  Now,  Why 
then,  cry  they,  do  not  the  Phyficians  ufe  it  ?  I  fay 
they  do  when  needful  ;  yet  cannot  fo  effedtually 
perfuade  a  Continuance  as  this  good  Woman  can . 
Let  it  fuffice,  I  fay,  that  all  Lithontriptics ,  or  Stone- 
drivers,  do  bring  away  Gravel ,  or  even  fometimes 
may  wear  away  or  dminifh  fome  Stones  •,  but  fuch 
are  to  be  ufed  properly,  and  that  too  by  a  skilful 
Hand .  Nay,  it  feems  indeed  beyond  all  difpute, 
that  the  moil  violent  Drivers,  and  the  quickeft  Stone - 
breakers  (fuppofing  fuch)  are  at  the  fame  tune  the 
moil  dangerous  j  probably  fufficiently  to  be  proved 
from  the  extravagant  Ufe  of  this  very  Medicine .  So 

that 
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that  they  may  fave  themfelves  the  Labour  of  pro¬ 
ving  it  to  be  the  very  great  eft*  Neither  is  it  any 
way  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  as  fome  may,  that  I 
am  in  the  lead  an  Enemy  to  the  Propofer ,  being,  as 
has  been  obferved,  I  have  even  advifed  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  her  Medicine ,  yet  I  am  not  for  her  or  her 
Adherents  endeavouring  to  run  fuch  great  Lengths 
therewith.  Thus,  I  have  done  no  lefs  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  Ward's  Drops  (to  wit,  antimonial  Wine) 
alfo  borrowed  or  Ji ole  from  the  Profeffion  ;  nor  do 
I  know  that  the  ohe  deferves  a  publick  Reward  any 
lefs  than  th t  other;  And  I  could,  methinks,  provide 
the  Publick.  with  a  Sufficiency  of  full  as  good  Noftrums 
as  thefe  are,  at  the  fame  Price .  Thus  then  I  am  an 
Enemy  to  none  but  the  Enemies  of  Truth.  Amicus 
Plato ,  amicus  Socrates ,  fed  magus  amicus  veritas. 

In  fine,  Sir,  as  this  Subject  may  require  fome 
farther  Eclair ciffement  for  publick  JJfe  (as  hasbeen  ob¬ 
ferved)  and  that  this  may  draw  to  fome  Length, 
as  in  writing  of  Cafes  x  or  farther  Illuftrations ,  &c, 
which  fuch  an  Epiftle  as  this  will  not  admit  of ; 
would  it  not  then  be  a  much  more  reafonable  Prp~ 
pofaf  fince  fuch  Methods  of  Rewards  feem  to  be- 
come  fafhionabley  to  fatisfy  the  Publick ,  with  a  fmall 
Treatife  on  this  Head?  After  a  reafonable  Gratu \ 
ity  is  fix’d  (left  to  their  own  Generofity ;)  which 
Treatife  fhall  fatisfy  them ,  or  the  proper  Judges  ap¬ 
pointed ,  that  fuch  Method  there  propofed  is  a  much 
more  fafe9  practicable  and  experimented  Method  than 
that  propofed  by  Mrs.  Stephens ,  or  otherwife  no 
fuch  Gratuity  to  be  given.  This,  I  hope  Sir,  need 
not  appear  to  be  an  unfafhionable  or  unreafonable 
Propofal ,  for  attaining  to  a  modifh  Reputation.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  I  ever  againft  proper  Gratuities  frotn  the 
Publick  to  fuch  as  any  way  made  Improvements  in 
Phyfick ,  becaufe  I  even  propofed  it  to  Secretary  rfd- 
difon  and  Stanhope ,  the  giving  of  proper  Rewards  to 
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fuch  who  were  judged  to  have  qny  way  improved  Pby~ 
ftck ,  fo  as  to  be  approved  of  by  the  proper  Judges* 
ponfiiiuted  for  that,  purpofe  by  the  Publick . 

I  am*  SIR ,  - r? 

N.  B.  As  I  am  notice  moft  fond  of  appearing, 
or  figning  my  Name,  in  the  publick  Prints,  yet  I 
am  not  fo  fhy,  or  backward,  but  even  fo  to  fatisfy 
the  publick  if  requir’d  :  In  trie  mean  time,  any 
Particular,  who  inclines  to  take  the  Trouble* 
may  inform  hirpfelf  of  the  Printer  of  this  Paper. 
[  Which  the  /aid  Printer  objeffied  to *  as  too  much 
Trouble*  and  not  (be  fold)  cujlomary*  &c. 

P.  S .  Some  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Profejfoon 
teem  to  require,  as  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Excel¬ 
lency  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicine  for  dijfblving  the 
Stone ,,  &c.  that  two  Perfons,  by  them  made  choice 
of,  (properly  examin’d  with  the  Catheter  by  a  Li - 
ihotomift  approved  by  them)  fhould  be  the  Trials 
or  Left,  they  fe?m  moft  inclined  to  approve.  For  my 
own  part  I  infift  not  on  any  fuch  Trial *  fince  /  think 
it  may  be  a  very  good  Medicine ,  as  has  been  fold ,  and 
yet  not  be  fujfieiently  effeffiual  on  all  Stones f  Neither 
can  I  altogether  agree*  but  that  fame  Stones  are  wrought 
upon ,  or  diminijhed ,  even  in  the  Bladder ,  whether  by 
Art *  or  Nature *  {nay  it  plainly  appears  to  me  as  a- 
hove  hinted ,)  fo  that  I  do  not  pawn  my  Reputation  on 
the  for  ef aid  propofol  *  fuch  as  think  proper  to  put  it  to 
| his  JJfue  may .  In  the  mean  time ,  I  have  methinks  at 
prefent  fold  Sufficient  on  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  this 
and  fo  ck- like  Medicines . 

If  faid  that—--  Phyficians  have  been  tried  un- 
foccefsfuUy  before  the  fuccefsful  Ufe  of  this  Me¬ 
dicine,  or  that  of  Drops ^  Pills *  &c ,  I  (hall  only 
flow  add  I  I  do  believe  it , 
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ffie  underwriten  Letter  was  left  Come  Weeks  with 
the  Daily -Pod,  there  to  be  infer  ted  ;  but  Difficuf 
ties  arifing ,  I  withdrew  it , 

To  the  Author  of  -r? — — - 

SIR , 

I  Freely  own  to  you  I  have  of  late  amufed  rny<? 

felf  with  the  publick  Papers,  in  which  I  ob¬ 
served  a  Propofal  of  a  Cure  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Publick  (to  wit,  that  of  Mrs.  Stephens ,)  I  thought 
indeed  I  could  alfo  have  faid  fomething  to  the  pur^ 
pofe  on  this  Subjedt,  and  did  accordingly  com¬ 
mence  a  Letter  to  one  judged  to  be  Sufficiently 
knowing  in  this  way  *,  but  he  declined  appearing 
in  the  Affair  ;  which  might  poffibly  render  me  al¬ 
fo  lefs  inclinable  to  publifh  my  Name.  On  which 
I  then  alter’d  my  firft  Intention,  and  inftead  thereof 
directed  it  to  the  Author  of  the  Grub-fireet  Paper, 
But  being  firft  obliged  to  read  it  to  thofe  judged 
proper  to  examine  what  goes  into  the  faid  Paper,  no 
Obj  edlion  was  made  to  the  Performance ;  but  it 
was  by  them  thought  neceffary  I  fhould  fign  and 
publifh  my  Name  thereto ;  it  being  urged  as  an 
Argument,  that  D.  Hartley  had  done  fo  :  To  which 
I  anfwered,  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  tell  them 
my  Name,  and  that  they  might  even  declare  it  to 
whomfoe’er  fhould  afk  it  yet  I  could  fee  no  ne« 
ceflity  for  appearing  with  my  Name  in  common 
News-papers ,  unlefs  on  fome  more  extraordinary 
Occafion  :  nor  was  it  any  Example  for  me  thatD* 
Hartley  did  fo.  Now  fhould  I  repeat  all  that  paffed 
on  this  Head,  I  know  not  whether  fufficiently  ami|~ 
ling  to  the  Publick,  yet  fhall  venture  fo  to  do,  fince 
principally  relating  thereto,  I  fhall  however  leave 
infilling  or  taking  notice  of  fo  weak  an  Argument* 
(urged  by  them)  as  thataPerfon  who  keeps  notan 
Equipage  equals  another ,  is  not  therefore  in  Reafon  or 
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Argument  a  fufficient  Match  for  him  ;  but  I  fhalf 
rather  chufe  to  obferve,  it  was  advanced  that  this 
good  Female  had  many  great  Perfonages  who  had 
taken  her  under  their  Protection  ;  and  confequently 
that  there  might  be  rifk  in  attacking  her  Method  of 
Cure ,  or  that  which  had  been  advanced  by  Dr.  or 
Brs.  —  Nay,  that  even  the  Law  poffibly 'might 
Jikewife  be  call’d  in  to  the  forefaid  Power ,  fhould 
any  one  advance  what  might  any  way  prove  preju¬ 
dicial  to  her  Subfcription ,  more  efpecially  fince  al¬ 
ready  fo  well  begun,  and  the  Publick  appearing  fo 
very  well  inclined  thereto .  I  farther  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Company  I  was  in,  much  inclined 
to  have  her  Secret  for  nothing  *,  fo  others  were  but  fo 
good  as  to  pay  for  it.  Which  made  me  Jhrewdty  fu- 
fpeciy  that  the  Publick  in  general  might  be  of  fome 
fuch  like  Opinion,  and  confequently  I  fhould  only  have 
the  Devil  to  my  thanks ,  fhould  I  be  any  Hindrance 
to  their  receiving  fuch  Benefit.  D.  Hartley  was 
looked  on  as  an  excellent  good  Man  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  though  1  know  not  that  he  well  could  do 
much  l‘efs3  all  Things  duly  conjider’d  One  of  the 
fame  Company  alio  alledg’d,  that  all  Phyficians 
hardly  or  ever  meant  any  good  to  the  Publick ,  either 
by  writing  or  oiherwife  •,  thinking  only  of  their  own 
private  Inter  eft,  and  that  all  they  did  was  fo.  I  own 
I  fhrewdly  fufpedted  this  Gentleman  to  be  a  Follow¬ 
er  of  the  JL — —  from  his  fingular  Manner  of  Rea- 
foning.  Though  I  could  not  allow  but  that  there 
were  in  the  phyfical  Profejfion ,  as  in  other  Societies , 
fome  more  or  lefs  publick-fpirited  Men.  I  was  even 
whifper’d  by  the  fame  well-difpofed  good  Gentle¬ 
man,  not  to  be  i'o  fplenetic ,  but  e’en  to  let  this  good-, 
natured  honeft  Female  get  her  Subfcription.  I  muft 
readily  own  that  fome  of  thefe  Arguments,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  bore  fome  weight  with  me  *,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  I  confider’d  the  Favonr  1  owed  to  tht 
fair  Sex  ;  and  that  even  thus  to  feem  to  attack  a  Fe- 
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male,  appear’d  to  be  very  unmanly .  Though  l 
Could  not  convince  my  felf,  but  that  I  had  rather 
directed  my  Arguments  to  fuch  Males  of  the  phy- 
fical  'Tribe,  as  appear’d  fo  deeply  to  be  engaged 
therein,  fo  ftrongly  pufhing  on  their  Philo fophy  on 
us,  along  with  her  Practice.  But  befides  the  Rea- 
fons  here  given,  for  now  declining  my  publifhing 
the  faid  Letter,  I  farther  obferved,  that  thofe  of 
the  Profeffion  appeared  to  be  well  enough  fatisfy’d 
that  others  did  engage  in  fuch  Affairs ,  fo  that  they 
might  reap  their  Advantage  alfo,  tho'  they  declin’d 
meddling  therein  themfelves :  That  is,  they  ap¬ 
proved  of  catching  of  Fifh ,  but  not  of  wetting  their 
own  Feet  for  them .  So  that  which  might  be  judg’d 
to  be  the  Bufinefs  of  every  one,  feem  to  be  that  of 
no  one.  All  thefe  Confiderations,  I  fay,  together 
with  the  Duty  and  great  Regard  I  owe  to  the  fair 
Tribe ,  made  me  thus  refolve,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  acquaint  you.  That  I  fince  obferve  by  the  pub- 
lick  Papers  there  are  two  others  who  interrupt,  or 
interfere,  with  her  Scheme,  to  wit,  the  all-diffolving 
Powder ,  and  the  ftewd-p—fs  Project,  dole  from 
D> — by,  &c.  But  it  is  time  I  fhould  fay  fomething 
in  behalf  of  this  good  Female ,  fo  well  inclin’d  to 
ferve  the  Pub  lick,  tho’  too  much  for  one  Perfon  to  doy 
or  to  make  up  fo  much  Phyfick  as  alledged  by  her ,  &c. 
She,  I  fay  then,  furely  deferves  that  Sum  propofed, 
full  as  well  as  Godard  did  from  K.  Charles ,  for  the 
Difcovery  of  his  Drops,  or  as  another  did  fince  that 

time. - - Nay,  I  know  not  whether  fhe  may 

not  deferve  it  e’en  as  well  as  fome  who  may  have  in 
fome  other  way.  For  my  own  part,  I  mu  ft  at  the 
fame  time  declare,  that  the  Profeftipn  furely  (if  not 
the  Publick  alfo)  appear  at  lead  thus  far  obliged 
to  her,  that  fhe  feems  indeed  to  fhew  them  (farther 
.  proved  by  others  who  have  Noftrums,)  that  when 
they  are  once  allured,  they  have  a  tolerable  or  pro - 

per 
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per  Medicine  for  any  Malady ,  they  do  not  too  fbort 
or  over -readily  leave  it  *,  and  fo.  to  fly  ftraight  to  a- 
nother  (too  common  with  many  of  the  Profeffion, 
who  fcarce  know  the  utrnofl:  Limits  of  their  Me¬ 
dicine;  but  as  fhe  (who  knows  no  Other  Remedy) 
they  ought,  I  fay,  to  continue  it  to  the  laft,  at 
leaft  until  fare,  they  have  tried  the  utrnofl:  Ef- 
fe&s  of  fuch  Medicine ,  and  fo  find  it  will  not  an- 
fwer  before  they  take  to  another.  If  thus,  they 
then,  or  the  Publick,  do  but  receive  fuch  Bene¬ 
fit  alone  from  her,  fhe  furely  deferves  fuch  Re¬ 
ward.  In  fine,  I  could  methinks  bring  many 
ftrong  Arguments  for  the  Reafonablenefs  of  her 
having,  fome  fuch  like  Surd  given  her  \  though  I 
am  apt  to  think,  fhe  might  get  more  by  going  on  in 
pra&ice  without  the  Difcovering  it,  fo  that  it  may 
be  fomequeftion  Whether  it  be  doing  her  real  Service 
in  pufhing  her  to  the  Difcovery  thereof.  Yet  this 
thufi  be  left  to  her  own  particular  Gon federation* 
and  that  of  her  Friends.  Thus  from  this  my  per¬ 
plexed  way  of  refolvingj  or  doing  and  undoing ,  you 
may  eafily  apprehend,  Sir,  how  very  difficult  and 
uncertain  it  often  appears  to  be,  to  pleafe  the  Pub - 
Itchy  even  when  we  ftrive  moll  thoroughly  fo  to  do. 
Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  here  faid,  fhould  there  yet  re¬ 
main  a  farther  Inclination  of  ftill  feeing  my  fores 
/aid  Letter ,  I  know  not  whether,  in  fuch  cafe, 
inore  could  be  faid,  than  that  of  Submiffion  to  the 
major  Vis .  Nay,  fhould  even  her  noble  Patrons 

iofift  on  any  fuch  Publication ,  what  could  be  faid*. 
but  that  Obedience  were  better  than  Sacrifice?  And 
now.  Sir,  though  charg’d  by  one  of  the  forefaid 
Company,  that  my  principal  View  in  writing  th  tfote+ 
faid  Letter ,  was  merely  to  acquire  a  private  Gain* 
or  Interefl:  thereby  i  yet  you  may  obfefve  by  this, 
that  I  can  eafily  enough  thus  lay  it  afide,  without 
troubling  myfelf  farther  about  the  Publication. 
Though  I  cannot  by  any  means  comprehend,  but 
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that  the  Intereft  of  a  Particular  may  alfo  be  con¬ 
fident  or  blended  with  that  of  th z  Publicity  and  proba¬ 
bly  when  fo,  it  is  the  mod  J olid  and  real  Intereft  of 
both.  Neither  can  I  perfuade  my  felf,  Sir,  that  you 
have  any  Bufinefs  at  all,  or  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Name  of  a  Correfpondent  who  fends  you  a  Letter  \ 
fince  you  never  pretend  to  put  in  any,  without  the 
due  Examination  thereof,  whether  or  not  fit  for  the 
Publick,  as  being  either  profitable  or  amufing  to 
Mankind.  Now  if  unfit,  why  would  you  publifh 
it  ?  Or  if  hazardous,  Hill  what  Bufinefs  have  you 
with  the  Name?  (unlefs  you  were  only  employ’d  as 
common  Printers  for  an  Author.)  Since  if  you  in¬ 
cline  not  to  publifh  fuch  Letter,  on  yourown2to//0w* 
why  rather  not  to  diffuade  fuch  Perfon  from  the 
Publication  thereof,  than  to  drive  to  involve  him  in 
trouble,  where  he  reaps  none  of  the  Profit  ?  What 
gets  your  Correfpondent  by  fending,  or  comple¬ 
menting  you  with  a  Letter,  to  oblige  the  Pub- 
lick,  and  to  improve  your  Paper?  Is  it  not  you 
who  reap  all  the  Profits  thereof  ?  And  by  which 
fome  acquire  confiderable  Edates.  Nor  can  I  by 
any  means  imagine,  as  you  feem  inclinable  to  have 
us  think,  that  it  is  any  Favour  done  to  us,  to  put 
in  a  proper  Letter  into  your  Paper ,  but  that  the  Fa¬ 
vour  is  unquedionably  done  to  you,  when  any  fuch 
Correfpondent  inclines  to  fpend  fo  much  of  his  Lime 
in  any  fuchdike  Way.  If,  Sir,  you  have  any  Ob¬ 
jections,  or  Observations  to  make  on  this,  you  are 
at  full  Liberty  fo  to  do. 

From ,  SIR ,  Tours  9  See. 

N.  B.  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  whether 
fome  more,  even  of  the  Profedlon,  may  privately 
be  inclinable  to  have  this  Noftrum  difcovered9  as  be- 

F  lieving 
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Sieving  to  reap  Advantage  thereby.  But  I  fliall  on* 
ly  fay,  that  in  whatfoe’er  Light  this  Letter  may 
be  consider’d,  as  being  advantageous  to  this  honefi: 
Female,  or  otherwife  ;  yet  this  I  will  ftill  continue 
to  add,  that  even  her  Friends  (if  not  the  Profefiiori 
alfo)  without  fo  duly  considering  the  Proofs  pro- 
pofed  and  demanded  from  her,  are  likely  to  involve 
her  into  a  Scrape,  which  probably  cannot  redound 
to  her  or  the  Publick’s  Advantage  ;  which  feems 
plainly  to  appear  to  me.  Now  whatever  I  may  have 
advanced,  yet  I  am  no  way  unwilling  to  affift  her 
with  my  beft  Advice,  to  fhun  that  Rock  (for  the 
fake  of  Truth)  by  her  proper  Application  to  me 
for  better  Inftrudtions.  But  I  am  well  fatisfy’d, 
that  when  difcovered,  we  fliall  hear  of  fewer  Cures 
than  now  :  Nor  will  it  be  minded,  nor  will  hardly 
any  then  know  the  proper  Ufe  thereof  j  which  She 
herfelf  even  now  does  not. 
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LETTER,  &c 


SIR , 


INCE  charged  with  Singula¬ 
rity  of  Opinion,  in  relation  to 
the  Degrees  of  Doctor  (mom 
particularly  in  Fhyjick)  and 
that  you  defired  me  more  fully 
to  explain  my  felf  on  this 
Head ;  you  will  by  this  I  here  write  you, 
better  judge  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  what  1 


advance. 

I  am  not  infenfible  of  the  daring  Eoldnefs 
of  broaching  fuch  Opinions*  and  of  the  vaft 
Crowd  of  Criticks,  Hornets,  &c.  I  mu  ft  na¬ 
turally  exped  to  attack  me  on  this  Singularity 
of  Thoughts  5  yet,  as  Men  who  have  Souls, 
dare  to  ftart  out  of  the  common  Trad,  more 
Specially  to  follow  Truth,  though  ever  fo 
limply  array’d  j  fo  my  Endeavours  have  al¬ 
ways  been  to  keep  as  near  and  dole  to  that 
as  poffible,  let  the  Confequences  be  what 
they  would.  Now  whether  by  the  Aflailants 

A  a  called 
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called  ignorant,  unlearned,  undignified,  or 
wanting  Capacity,  &c. 

Jaffa  eft  Alea>  valet  quantum  vakre  pot  eft. 

Before  Hippocrates's  Time,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Obfervation,  either  in  Phy- 
Jick  or  Surgery ;  fo  that  in  his  Time  it 
feems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Knowledge :  Nor  do  we  know, 
or  will  it,  I  believe,  be  advanced,  that  we 
have  had  any  one  PerfOn  who  has  ever  yet 
arrived  to  his  Degree  of  Knowledge  fince 
Bis  Time  (all,  or  mod,  ever  fince,  that  is 
good,  being  taken  from  him.)  Though  I 
cannot  fee  why  we  might  not  as  much  im¬ 
prove  j  as  he  did,  on  thofe  before  him,  and 
confequently  even  furpafs  him  in  Know¬ 
ledge-  :  when  fuch  naturally  fagacious  Men 
are  be  found  (of  which  all  Ages,  I  doubt 
not,  have  produced  fome)  and  who,  apply¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  this  Profeflion,  ftridtly 
following  plain  Truth  only,  as' he  did,  might 
confequently  fucceed  as  well  :  Yet,  how 
difficulty  this  mud  be,  in  a  Time  or  Place  of 
Luxury  and  Corruption,  fo  contrary  to  the 
common  Cuftoms  of  fuch  Times  $  or  how 
little  any  fuch  Men  would  be  minded,  I  muft 
leave  you  to  judge. 

If  Formalities,  inftead  of  Realities,  have 
been  the  principal  Things  improved  or  mind- 
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ed  ever  fince,  to  wit,  this  two  thoufand  Years, 
What  great  Matters  then  have  we  to  brag  of? 
or,  Where  are  our  great  Advancements,  as 
to  the  Realities  of  Cures  ?  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  advanced,  that  we  have  made  fome  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  Anatomical  Way  :  Now, 
ven  admitting  this,  Can  we  prove  that  it  has 
dvanced  us  one  Jot  further  towards  a  Cure 
n  Phyjick ,  or  even  that  of  Surgery  ?  Nay, 
I  may,  perhaps,  without  great  Hazard,  ven¬ 
ture  to  add,  or  even  to  perform  any  one  Ope¬ 
ration  better  than  in  his  Time,  it  being  a 
Thing  well  known  to  Anatomifts,  that  the 
Veflels,  &c.  from  the  Wantonefs  of  Nature, 
ceep  not  always  the  fame  Situation :  Thus  in 
ome  Bodies,  there  are  only  found  one  pyra¬ 
midal  Mufcle  (in  Place  of  two)  and  in  others 
The  Advancements  then  that  we  have 


none. 


made,  may  poffibly  be  as  much  Matter  of 
uriofity  and  Speculation,  as  that  of  being 
greatly  Ufeful  as  to  Practice.  But  as  this 
•eems  to  lead  me  into  another  Field,  to  wit, 
hat  of  the  Nature  of  Practice  in  this  Art  ; 
fhall,  at  prefent,  choofe  to  refer  that  to  ano- 
her  Opportunity,  and  keep  here  to  the  Subjedt 
>ropofed. 

There  was  not  any  fuch  Cuftom  as  that 
f  Degrees  of  Doctor  in  thofe  Days ;  nor  fon> 
t  leaft,  twelve  hundred  Years  thereafter;  or, 
erhaps,  even  fo  long  after  Galen ;  though  fo 
reat  an  Improver  of  Words  and  Formalities. 
Hippocrates  made  himfelf  well  known  in  this 

Art. 
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Art,  and  wanted  no  fuch  Formalities  \  bat 
received  the  univerfal  Voice  with  divine  Ho¬ 
nours,  &c.  The  Word  Do5iory  amongft  the 
Romans  themfelves,  was  no  otherwife  known 
or  underftood,  than  as  a  Teacher  of  their 
Language  ;  that  is,  in  more  plain  Engli(h> 
a  School-matter  5  Medicus  being  the  only 
Name  known  for  a  Phyjician ,  till  after  the 
Deftrudion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

’Twas  then  the  Bifhops  of  Rome ,  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Authority,  begun  more  particularly  to 
fhew  it  felf,  by  the  great  Conceffions  given 
from  Charlemainy  to  Leo  the  Third,  in  the 
eighth  Century  ;  ftill  increafed  by  fucceeding 
Emperors  and  Princes.  ’T was  then  the  See 
of  Rome  fo  advanced  their  vaft  Authority, 
and  fuch  large  Pretenfions  5  particularly  in 
every  Thing  which  had  the  leaft  Regard  to 
Letters.  Schools  in  common  Ufe  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Time,  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Roman 
Language,  fo  neceffary  in  thofe  Countries 
they  had  fubjeded  (for  the  better  Under- 
ttanding  of  their  Laws,  &c.)  were,  by  the 
forelaid  Authority,  brought  into  a  prefcribed 
Method,  and  thus  turned  into  Seminaries, 
Colleges,  and  Univerlities,  where  the  Meta- 
phyficks,  and  Philofophy  of  thofe  Times 
were  taught  (viz,  the  Arijiotelian )  or  fome 
Cobweb  Chimerical  Notions,  the  Produd  of 
puzzling  unexperienced  Brains  (without  cul¬ 
tivating  and  judging  from  natural  Experi¬ 
ments)  thus  idly  prefuming  to  explain  by 

hard 
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^iard  Words,  the  hidden  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
firft  Laws  of  Motion,  &c.  To  this  was  added, 
their  Logic,  or  approved  Method  of  Reafon- 
ing:  Which  Liberty  of  Foundations,  or  at 
leaft,  Confirmations,  were  thus,  at  firft, 
granted  from  Rome  (and  the  Example  fol¬ 
lowed  by  latter  Princes ;)  the  Mafters  of  fuch 
Schools  or  Colleges,  &c.  being,  in  general. 
Monks  or  Ecclefiafticks,  were  only  to  teach 
fuch  Doftrine  as  was  approved  of,  as  well  as 
that  themfelves  were  to  be  approved  of,  and 
under  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  See  of  Rome . 
The  methodical  prefcribed  Forms  of  Living, 
Praying,  Caelebacy  in  Fellowfhips,  their  An¬ 
gular  Dreffes,  Names  of  Colleges,  together 
with  the  common  Sloath,  Riches,  or  Fat  and 
Formality  of  thefeTimes,  andCuftoms,  feem, 
as  yet,  plainly  to  appear  in  our  own  two  great 
Universities.  Nor  was  this  Power  and  Ho¬ 
nour  only  ;  but  likewife  proved  greatly  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

That  Divinity  fhould  be  taught  there,  and 
thus  made  proper  Seminaries  for  Divines, 
approving  and  granting  them  all  Sorts  of  Ho¬ 
nours,  Degrees,  &c.  need  not  feem  ftrange : 
Nor  need  it  appear  fo  very  Wonderful,  if 
their  Chriftian  Religion  was,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  blended  with  fome  Ceremonies  or  Cu- 
ftoms  (at  leaft)  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  which 
might,  in  fome  Meafure,  favour  of  fuch  Cu- 
ftoms,  Ceremonies,  or  Opinions,  interwoven, 
and  introduced  into  all  the  Learning,  Laws  and 

9  '  Cu- 
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Cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  any  more 
than  as  all  Religions  whatfoever  have  ftill 
been,  more  or  lefs,  tainted  with  thofe  (as 
well  as  that  of  the  Nations)  they  defcend 
from,  or  border  upon.  Now  if  the  fame  Ec- 
clefiaftical  or  Papal  Power,  fhould  even  alfo 
pretend  to  Authorife,  Tutor,  Approve,  and 
confequently  Dignify,  or  give  Degrees  alfo 
to  fuch  as  ftudied  the  Roman ,  or  other  Laws 
of  each  Country,  intermix'd  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  \  or  even  if  more  or  lefs  blended  with 
Gothic,  Feudetary,  or  Municipal  Laws  ;  ef- 
pecially  having  lbme  Mixture  of  Canon  or 
Ecclefiaftical  Law,  ftill,  in  fome  Meafure, 
interfering,  or  fome  way  thus  made  depen¬ 
dent  on  this  faid  Jurifdidtion,  or  fo  pretend¬ 
ed  to,  need  not  feem  greatly  ftrange  to  us. 
But,  in  the  Name  of  Wonder,  and  thehigheft: 
Admiration !  how  Medicine ,  or  Phyfick 9 
ftiould  alfo  be  here  included  into  thefe  Semi¬ 
naries,  or, Colleges  (Hofpitals,  furely,  being 
much  the  more  proper  place  for  fuch,  and 
hardly  known  to  the  former)  is  a  Thing  I 
cannot  fo  well  comprehend  ^  unlefs  it  were, 
as  the  Story  is  told.  That  in  thofe,  or  fome 
fuch  illiterate  Monkifti  Times,  None  fhould 
be  made  Bifhops  but  jucb  as  could  read .  So 
poflibly,  it  might  then  alfo  be  thought  Ne- 
ceffary,  by  the  forefaid  Authority,  that  thofe 
likewife  applying  to  Medicine ,  fhould  not  only 
be  able  to  read,  but  alio  to  learn  the  Roman 
Tongue  (the  Greek  being  but  little,  or  not 
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tifed,  or  known  there,  till  lately)  together 
with  the  Dodtrine,  Philofophy,  and  Logick 
of  thofe  times.  There  was,  indeed,  fome- 
thing  farther  thought  Neceflary,  as  the  having 
Matters  for  that  End,  to  read  fome  publick 
Ledtures  on  Medicine,  &c.  Bat  how  fa  £ 
fucceeding  Ages  advanced  in  real  Knowledge 
in  this  Art,  by  fuch  Method,  is  what  I  will 
not  (at  leaft,  here)  pretend  to  determine,  but 
rather  choofe  to  refer  fuch  Thoughts  to  ano¬ 
ther  Opportunity,  fhould  I  find  it  neceflary 
to  broach  my  Sentiments  on  the  Nature  of 
Pradtice,  &c.  Yet  th  is  I  will,  at  prefent,  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  knew  nothing  of 
this  Sort  of  Education,  or  of  the  Galenic  or 
Chymic  Medicines,  introduced  in  after  Ages: 
And,  as  to  Surgery ,  the  moil:  certain  Part  of 
Knowledge  of  the  Profeflion,  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  negledted,  particularly  as  to  the  Pra- 
dtice,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  very  low  State,  if  oc 
in  a  Manner  quite  loft*  for,  at  leaft,  fifteen, 
hundred  Years.  It  was  however  not  only 
thus,  I  fay,  that  the  Papal  Authority  trans¬ 
mitted  their  Honours,  Degrees,  Diplo¬ 
mas,  &c,  but  this  Authority  (by  Diplomas 
or  Licenfes,  &c.)  was  even  delegated  to 
their  Archbifhops :  Nay,  even  every  Bi- 
fhop  had  the  like  Authority  granted  them 
in  their  particular  Diocefe,  who,  I  doubc 
not,  could  read :  But  what  Judges  they 
were  ot  thofe  duly  qualified  for  tfie  Cure; 
ci  human  Bodies,  I  leave  you  to  confider. 

B  But, 
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But,  methinks,  the  Clergy  may  freely 
enough  allow  themfelves  beholden  to  the  See 
of  Rome  for  the  great  Power  and  Authority 
they  are  arrived  at,  their  Honours,  Dig¬ 
nities,  &c . 

And  thus  even  when  Kings,  Princes,  or 
Subjects,  followed  the  Pontifical  Example  of 
founding  of  Colleges,  yet  ftill  it  behoved  them 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Confent  and  Appro¬ 
bation  of  this  Sovereign  Pontiff;  who  grant¬ 
ed  his  Briefs,  or  Bulls  accordingly ;  as  alfo 
reap’d  the  Profits  of  fuch  Foundations,  Ma¬ 
ilers,  Scholars,  &c.  by  the  Peter  s  Pencey 
or  yearly  Money  paid  him  from  thence  ;  be- 
iides  the  great  Power,  Authority  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  he  acquired  thereby  until  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  But  it  had  been  well,  methinks, 
for  Phyfick ,  had  he  no  way  meddled  there¬ 
with  ;  but  entirely  confined  his  Semina¬ 
ries  and  Favours  to  his  Divines  properly 
(or  if  the  Lawyers  pleafe,  he  might  even 
have  them  alfo.)  Thus,  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  I  fay,  Kings  and  Princes  likewife  fol¬ 
lowed  this  faid  Example  made  them  ;  found¬ 
ing  Colleges  on  the  like  Plans  ;  as  alfo  ma¬ 
king  Dodtors  of  Phyfick  by  Mandate,  or  the 
Chancellor  doing  it  by  Recommendation,  &c> 
Yet,  whether  this  (by  Mandate  from  the 
Prince)  was  done  before  the  Reformati¬ 
on,  may  be  a  Queflion  ?  or  whether  it  has 
iince  been  pradtifed,  as  being  Head  of  the 
Church,  or,  properly,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
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Realm,  is  what  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide, 
or  of  their  Comprehenfions  in  thefe  Affairs  : 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiffs  have  not  only  taken  upon  them  to  give 
Titles  to  Emperors,  Kings,  &c.  but  even 
to  degrade  them,  take  their  Crowns,  &c. 
as  Witnefs  King  John,  with  others,  when 
difobedient  to  the  faid  Pontiffs. 

From  thefe  like  Examples,  and  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  Times,  it  was  (poffibly  alfo,  by  particular 
Favour)—- that  the  Profeffion  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  diftind  Bodies,  with  Grants  and 
Charters  in  their  Favour ;  ’twas  now  alfo 
that  Parliaments  thought  proper  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  decifion  of  this  Knowledge  (efpecially 
with  us)  granting  Powers  accordingly ;  yer, 
what  great  Advantages  have  been  reap'd  from 
fuch  like  Methods,  I  muft  leave  them  to 
judge  ;  or  what  Care  any  fuch  incorporated 
Bodies  have  taken,  as  to  the  Knowledge  of 
thofe  they  admit,  fo  they  get  the  Pence,  is 
fufficienly  known  j  but  certain  it  is  there 
was  no  fuch  Thing  till  of  later  Years.  Hip™ 
pocrates  made  himfelf  fufficiently  known, 
efleemed,  and  honoured  in  his  Time  (as  all 
Men,  truly  knowing,  no  Doubt,  may.)  In¬ 
feriors  or  Ignorants,  will  die  away  of  theni- 
felves,  when  not  attempted  to  be  oppreffed, 
reftrided,  or  minded  ;  and  will  only  ferve  to 
give  more  Luftre  to  thofe  truly  knowing  j 
which  ftill,  fooner  or  later,  appears ;  tho’  the 
Ignorant,  or  Unthinking,  are  often  dazzled 
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with  the  firft  Eclat,  or  Show,  till  they  have 
fufficiently*  bought  their  Experience.  In 
China  it  is  ftill  fo  as  formerly.  It  is  not 
judged  neceffary  to  meddle  with  any  one  as 
a  Phyfician ,  no  more  than  with  any  Man's 
Cook  5  for  if  either,  or  any  Man,  poifons 
or  plainly  does  Mifchief,  he  is  accordingly 
liable  to  be  called  to  Account,  and  punifh’d 
for  it  by  Law ;  and  fo,  no  Doubt,  all  ought 
to  be,  whether  of  incorporate  Bodies,  or 
otherWife. 

The  Cuftom,  or  Sanction  of  giving  De¬ 
grees,  Honours,  or  Authority,  to  fuch  as  do 
not  deferve  them,  muft  furely  do  more  harm 
than  good  j  and  fo  alfo  of  thofe  that  have 
the  Authority  and  Power  of  granting  and 
giving  Degrees,  Licentiating,  &c.  who  of¬ 
ten  know  as  little,  or  nothing  material  in  this 
Profeffion.  Now  how  much  Good  then  this 
does  to  Mankind,  or  what  Honour,  Men 
truly  Knowing,  do  acquire  by  receiving 
thofe  Forms  from  fuch,  is  what  I  leave  you 
to  judge  of.  ' 

Nor  can  I  fee  why,  in  Phyjick ,  as  well  as 
in  Law,  there  fhould  not  be  Chamber-Coun¬ 
cil  ;  or,  as  of  old,  amongft  the  Romans ,  who 
had  it  from  the  Greeks ,  that  is,  the  Juris 
Conjultus ;  thus  giving  the  Advice,  or  firft 
general  Opinion,  with  the  Method  to  be 
followed  by  the  Practitioners  $  rather  than  to 
follow,  or,  at  leaft,  clofely  to  be  ty'd  down 
to  Practice,  or  common  Attendance,  them- 
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felves  ;  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  fuffici- 
ently  to  have  feen,  or  run  through,  in  the 
former  Part  of  Life.  Such  furely  as  judge 
themfelves  capable,  might  put  themfelves 
on  that  Foot  3  yet,  probably,  there  may  be 
fear  of  venturing  to  lofe  their  Practice  3  (if 
fo,  they  may  go  on  and  keep  to  that)  yet  I 
cannot  imagine,  if  prudently  managed,  they 
would,  or  ought  to  be  lefs  Valuable  inCon- 
lideration  of  Intereft,  if  truly  knowing  :  Be- 
fides  their  being  capable  of  doing  univerfal 
Good,  by  extending  their  fuperior  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Method  to  all  Mankind  5  fince 
otherwife  the  mod  Knowing,  who  clofely 
attends  Practice  his  whole  Time,  (hall  be 
principally,  or  entirely  taken  up  with  clofe¬ 
ly  attending,  fome  twenty,  or  thirty,  confi- 
derable  Families,  and  that  too  in  great  Hurry, 
efpecially  if  a  much  greater  Number  :  So 
that  the  reft  of  Mankind,  confequently,  are 
left  to  be  help’d  as  they  beft  can,  or  to  fuffer 
and  perifh  for  want  of  the  Advice  of  the  moft 
Able.  For  if  there  be  any  Preference,  or  any 
Difference,  as  to  greaterTruth  and  Knowledge 
in  this  Profeffion,  it  is  then  unqueftionable, 
that  the  true  Knowledge  of  the  Malady,  the 
firft  fetting  out  well,  is  the  Principal  3  fince 
the  Cure  is  much  more  rarely  wanting  when 
we  once  know  the  Diftemper  3  it  being  the 
want  of  a  thorough  and  fufficient  Know¬ 
ledge  in  that,  which  occafions  that  infinity 
of  Errors,  which  Practitioners,  in  general, 
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are  fo  liable  to :  Nor  have  fuch  Practitioners 
(fpoke  of)  a  fufficientTime  to  think,  and  duly 
to  digeft,  confider  thoroughly,  to  weigh,  and 
juftly  to  examine  a  Cafe,  even  when  iuppo- 
fed  to  be  fufficiently  capable  ;  but  if  orher- 
wife,  that  they  are  alio  wanting  Capacity, 
in  fuch  Cafe  we  can  only  leave  the  poor  Pa¬ 
tient  to  the  Prayers  of  the  Faithful. 

Whereas  in  fuch,  or  the  like  Cafe  (I  fay) 
by  the  Method  aforefaid,  of  determining  and 
directing,  whether  by  writing,  or  otherwife, 
this  Perfon’s  Judgment  and  Capacity  would 
accordingly  be  obferved  or  difcovered  by  the 
Practitioner,  as  well  as  the  Patient ;  and  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuch  a  Perfon  would  be 
moft  able,  and  foon  difcover  who  were  the 
moil:  capable  of  praCtiling  well,  and  making 
the  . moft  juft  Obfervations  5  and  thus,  on 
very  extraordinary  Occafions,  Alterations,  or 
Changes,  when  greatly  difficulted,  they 
might  ftill  have  Recourfe  to  confult  the  for* 
mer  (a  good  Practitioner,  ftill  readily  know¬ 
ing  the  general  and  common  Changes,  &c.) 
Thus  the  Practitioner  would,  in  Time,  come 
to  be  apprifed  of  the  whole  Method  of 
judging  of  the  forefaid  judicious  Phyfician  1 
and  fuch  his  Knowledge  confequenily  be¬ 
come  univerfal ;  and,  in  reality,  the  Patients, 
with  their  Cafes,  with  more  certitude,  more 
perfectly,  and  effectually  taken  Care  of,  than 
in  the  common  confufed  and  hurrying  Way, 
fo  often  without  due  Conftderation  or  Exa¬ 
mination  % 
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iination  ;  and  furely  muft  ftill  be  much 
orfe,  if  any  room  to  fuppofe  him  alfo  a 
(blundering  Practitioner.  ’Tis  true,  indeed, 
I  that  the  greater  Part  of  mod:  Cafes,  are  cured 
I  by  kind  Nature,  in  fpight  of  all  the  bad  Pra- 
|  Ctice,  or  repeated  Errors  of  fuch  $  but  it  is  in 
|  the  intricate,  difficult,  and  more  dangerous 
I  Cafes,  that  the  extraordinary  Knowledge 
is  difcover’d  ;  or  otherwife,  by  the  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Blunders  of  the  Practitioner,  that 
the  Patient,  once  for  all,  pays  the  Whole  : 
But  I  know  not  whether  fome  may  not  be 
ready  to  objeCt  to  having  either  Truth  or 
real  Knowledge  too  plainly  difcovered  ;  thofe 
however,  who  truly  feek  the  Good  of  Man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  their  own,  will  not. 

Such  Method,  I  fay,  of  Writing,  Reafon- 
ing,  or  Directing  of  Cafes,  would  be  a  much 
more  effectual  Way  of  difcovering  Know¬ 
ledge,  than  by  the  common  Forms  of  Depu¬ 
tation  in  Schools,  or  by  T^hejis,  &c.  fo  often 
borrowed,  or  principally  made  by  others ; 
the  former  being  the  trueft  Specimens  of  real 
Knowledge  and  juft  Obfervation,  founded  on 
immediate  Practice,  as  they  do  immediately 
appear  before  us ;  fince  all  Cafes,  probably, 
are  more  or  lefs  differing  one  from  another, 
and  confequently  to  be  judged  of  accordingly  : 
And  therefore  the  general  Method  laid  down, 
whether  in  Fevers,  Smoll-pox,  &c.  can  be 
of  little  or  no  Ufe,  there  being  no  fuch 
Thing  as  any  Certainty  of  Crifn>  fo  com- 
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moiiiy  laid  down ;  fince  varying  according 
to  Sex,  Age,  Strength,  or  particular  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Conftitution,  Variation  by  Acci¬ 
dents,  known  or  unknown,  as  Heat  or  Cold, 
the  Seafon  or  Change  of  Weather,  Ali¬ 
ment,  &c. 

The  great  Benefit  which  Divinity  or  Law 
may  have  reap'd  from  the  vaft  Variety  and 
Multiplicity  of  common  Forms,  I  muft  leave 
to  others  to  decide :  But  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  Multiplicity,  with  the  idle  Shew, 
and  pompous  Forms  i  n  P  by  fie  ky  have,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  eat  up  the  whole  Subftance. 

Hippocrates  was  greatly  knowing  in  all  the 
Maladies,  Difeafes,  or  Misfortunes,  incident 
to  the  Solids  or  Fluids  of  Human  Bodies, 
pradtifing  Surgery ,  with  all  its  Operations  *> 
yet  I  am  fcarce  of  Opinion,  that  he  himfelf 
pradtifed  that  to  the  laft,  which,  methinks,  can¬ 
not  well  be  fuppofed ;  or  that  it  was  poffible 
for  him  to  have  attended  that  with  his  Mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  Phyfical  Practice  5  and  therefore  it 
feems  probable,  that  he  left  the  Chirurgical 
Part  more  particularly  to  be  pradtifed  by  his 
Sons  or  Difciples,  they,  probably,  ftill  con- 
fulting  him  ;  all  which  might  bes  more  es¬ 
pecially,  in  his  latter  Time.  Alter  him, 
both  Phyjick  and  Surgery  appear  to  have  been 
upon  the  Decline  \  fince  its  Profeffors  left 
Truth,  and  ftridt  Obfervation,  following 
Chimerical  Syitems,  &c .  So  even  in  Greece , 
where  this  Art  was  yet  more  efpecially  cul¬ 
tivated 
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tlvated  than  elfewhere,  it  afterwards  vifibly 
dwindled;  nor  any  Authors  worth  the  No¬ 
tice,  betides  a  few  of  this  faid  Nation  ;  yec 
even  thefe,  with  all  fince  his  Time,  feem 
to  have  been  but  mere  Compilers  from  him, 
or  from  fuch  as  had  compiled  from  him. 

As  to  the  Romans ,  they  hardly  had  any  fuch 
Profeffion  amongft  them,  or  were  fcarce  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  till  after  the  rich  Spoils  of 
AJia  and  Africa ,  that  Luxury  and  Sloath 
were  got  amongft  them :  Thus  as  Luxury, 
Sloath,  Corruption,  Infincerity,  and  Chime¬ 
rical  Philofophy  increafed  ;  thus  flying  from 
original  Plainnefs,  and  Truth  (fo  as  obferved) 
this  Profeflion  dwindled  into  infinity  of  con- 
fufed  Mixtures  and  mere  Forms.  Hippocra - 
/^fsTime  being  towards  that  of  the  Pelopone - 
Jian  War,  appears  to  have  been  the  critical 
Time  of  the  greateft  Power,  with  fufiicient 
Opulence  of  the  Greek  Republicks,  though 
not  yet  arrived  to  that  Height  of  Luxury 
and  Corruption  as  thereafter.  It  was  then 
that  Hippocrates ,  by  his  great  Integrity,  and 
ftricft  Search  after  Truth,  raifed  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  his  Profeffion  to  that  Height :  But 
as  thefe  People  thereafter,  by  Degrees,  fell 
into  Corruption,  as  from  the  Time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ,  to  that  of  Mithridates ;  fo  Truth, 
no  longer  fought  after,  this  Knowledge  alfo 
became  corrupted  ;  and,  as  we  have  faid, 
fhrunk  into  mere  Forms.  As  to  the  Romans , 
they  appear  to  have  known  very  little  of  it, 
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before  the  Time  of  Mithridates ,  Pompeyy  6t 
Julius  Ccefar.  It  was  about  the  Time  of 
^Mithridates ,  that  Afclepiades  left  Greece  (be¬ 
ing  of  Bythinia)  and  came  to  Rome ,  where 
he  at  firft  taught  Rhetorick;  but  not  finding 
his  Account  in  that,  he  undertook  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Phyfick  ;  more  particularly 
pra&ifing  that  of  Bathing,  inventing  hanging  . 
Beds  with  fuch  Baths  ;  together  with  Abfti- 
nence,  Fridtion  and  Exercife.  ?Tis  true,  in¬ 
deed,  Areagathus  was  at  Rome  about  one 
hundred  Years  before  him  ;  but  his  principal 
Practice  being  by  Cutting  and  Burning,  he 
was  faid  to  have  been  banifh'd  from  that 
City.  In  the  Time  of  Auguflus,  commonly 
reckon'd  the  moft  polite  Age,  and  he  the 
great  Incourager  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
chief-Phyfician  we  then  hear  of  in  Ro?ne>  at 
that  Time,  was  Antonins  Mufa ,  noted  for 
his  Recovery  of  the  faid  Emperor  from  an 
Indifpofition,  by  advifing  him  to  the  Cold- 
Bath  ;  and  for  which  he  was  highly  grati¬ 
fied,  being  honour'd  with  the  Liberty  of 
wearing  the  Bulla  Aurea ,  as  well  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Profeffion,  for  his  Sake  :  Nay,  ib 
high  did  the  Humour  run  at  that  Time,  for 
this  Cure,  that  the  Senate  even  alfo  thought 
fit  to  eredt  a  Statue  in  Brafs  (to  his  Honour) 
placed  by  the  Side  of  Mfculapius ,  though, 
probably,  likewife  by  way  of  Compliment 
to  Augujlus.  We  are  never thelefs  told,  by 
the  fame  Hiftorian  [Suetonius')  that,  by  [the 
2  like 
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like  Advice,  which  he  gave  to  Marcellas 
(Nephew,  and  adopted  Son  of  the  faid  Em¬ 
peror)  this  Youth  thus  made  his  final  Exit; 
fo  iil  feems  he  to  have  known  how  to  di- 
flinguifh.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  Livia  has 
been  charged,  or  fufpected,  by  feme,  on  this 
Occafion,  to  have  prompted  Muja  thereto ; 
though  there  appears  not  the  leafljuft  Ground 
for  it ;  fince  he  could  not  promife  upon  any 
foch  certain  EfteCt,  no  more  than  on  the 
good  Effects:  Nor  can  we  imagine  Livia  to 
have  been  fo  weak,  as  to  difcover  her  felf 
upon  fuch  an  Uncertainty,  even  fuppofing 
Mufa  to  have  been  fo  bafe  to  his  generous 
Mafler,  and  to  his  Prince,  with  his  own 
Lofs  of  Credit,  Hazard,  &c.  befides  that, 
we  very  well  know,  that  it  was  his  common 
and  principal  Practice  ;  having  alfo  recom¬ 
mend  d  the  fame  to  his  Friend  Horace  (as 
that  Poet  himfelf  obferves ;)  nor  do  we, 
indeed,  hear  much  of  his  other  Knowledge  : 
What  elfe  we  know  of  him,  being  of  no 
great  Moment,  or  Confequence.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  from  this  Time  forward,  Baths  appear 
to  have  been  in  great  Ufe  at  Rome ,  both  for 
Health  and  Pleafure.  But,  before  I  leave 
this  polite  Reign,  I  muff  beg  Leave  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing,  that 
the  ruoft  certain  Branch  of  this  Profeffion, 
to  wit,  that  of  Surgery ,  appears  then  hardly 
to  have  been  known,  or  minded  ;  nor  do 
we  know,  or  hear,  of  any  noted  Practitioner 
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in  this  Way,  at  that  Time  ;  which  is  great¬ 
ly  amazing,  confidering  then  the  Blood-fned, 
Wars,  Gladiators,  Publick  Games,  &c. 

In  the  Reign  of  Tiberius ,  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  Improvements  in  Phyjick  or  Surgery  ; 
but  that  one  Chari  cl esy  a  Greeky  was  confut¬ 
ed,  in  Relation  to  the  faid  Emperor,  feem- 
ingly  by  thofe  about  him,  rather  than  by 
him f elf ;  who  neither  received  any  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  Direction,  from  that  Phyfician : 
For  this  fhrewd  Prince,  befides  his  very 
low  Opinion  of  their  Knowledge  in  that 
Art,  as  well  as  his  natural  Jealoufy  and 
Sufpicion,  did  not  think  fit  to  ufe  any  ;  fay¬ 
ing,  that  a  Man,  after  thirty  Years  of  Age, 
ought  to  be  a  foamed  to  let  a  Phyfician  feel 
his  Fulfe  ;  yet  Plutarch  writes  it  fixty  Years; 
though,  'its  certain,  that  Tiberius  made  no 
Ufe  of  any  after  thirty  :  Yet,  as  Pliny  ob- 
ferves,  he  neverthelefs  allow’d  very  large 
Salaries  to  thofe  he  had  appointed  as  his 
Phyficians. 

After  this  Time,  we  hardly  find  any 
Thing  worth  our  Notice,  either  in  Phyfiitc 
or  Surgeryy  until  the  Time  of  Marc .  Aure¬ 
lius,,  in  whofe  Time  Galen  lived.  *Tis  true, 
that  the  principal,  or  only  one  (efpecially 
Roman  Author)  worthy  our  Notice  before 
that  Time,  amongft  the  Romansy  or  even, 
at  leaf!:,  till  towards  the  fourth  Century, 
that  is,  to  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  JuJti - 
niany  was  Celfus ,  a  Philofopher,  and  Dif- 
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ciple  of  Afclepiades ;  though  we  have  not  fo 
much  as  any  Certainty  in  what  Reign  he 
lived  ;  nor  is  it  any  way  probable  he  ever 
pradtifed ;  but  appears  merely  to  have  been 
a  great  Compiler,  principally  out  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  &c.  whom  he  names,  Omnis  Me - 
decinee  Parens ;  fuch  as  the  Philofophers  and 
Writers  of  thefe  Times  were,  as  Pliny ,  &cs 
who,  in  general,  pretended  to  fome  Know¬ 
ledge  in  this  Art,  yet  did  not  pradtife  :  And 
there  are,  indeed,  feveral  Things  which 
Celfus  writes,  in  relation  to  Surgery  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  fufficiently  fhew  him  to  have 
been  no  Practitioner  himfelf.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  likely  he  might  have  lived  in  the 
Reign  of  Tiber ius,  and  had,  no  Doubt,  de¬ 
fended  the  beft,  to  have  been  that  Prince's 
Phyfician  (which  he  certainly  was  not)  had 
he,  I  lay,  been  a  Practitioner.  Quintilian , 
who  mentions  him,  fays  of  him,  Mediocris 
vir  ingenii ;  and,  confequently,  did  not  con- 
fider  him  as  a  great  Genius  in  any  Way  ;  but 
rather,  as  we  have  obferved,  as  a  Compiler, 
i?c.  And  thus  he  writ  of  Rhetorick,  Poetry, 
Agriculture,  and  the  whole  Art  of  War, 
as  well  as  of  Phyfick  ;  and  yet  we  know  not 
of  his  Pradtice  in  that  Way,  no  more  than  in 
the  other. 

Diofcorides  alfo  lived  in  the  fame  Age, 
tho’  he  was,  properly,  a  Grecian :  Nor  have 
we  any  Thing  from  him,  as  to  Method  of 
Pradtice,  in  this  Profeffion,  but  hath  left  us  a 
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Materia  Medica ,  or  Defcription  of  Herbs,  &c. 
with  an  infinity  of  Virtues  afcribed  to  them 
by  him. 

After  this,  for  above  an  hundred  Years, 
we  have  very  little,  or  nothing,  until  the 
Time  of  Galen ,  towards  the  End  of  the  fe- 
eond  Century,  in  the  Reign  of  Marc,  Au¬ 
relius  3  though  Galen  was  alfo  of  Pergamus 
or  Greece  3  yet  even  he  alfo  can  only  be  con- 
fider’d  as  a  mere  Compiler,  Tranflator,  or 
tedious,  verbofe  Commentator  on  Hippocra¬ 
tes  3  whom,  by  his  bewildring  Philosophy, 
he  has  rather  confounded  and  fpoiled,  than 
amended  3  ’twas  he  that  fo  much  infefted, 
and  brought  the  Practice  into  fo  much  Con- 
fufion  3  he  is  faid  to  have  writ  two  hundred 
Volumes  on  this  Subject  He  feems  but 
little  to  have  minded  Surgery  (nor  hear  we 
of  its  -being  much  minded  by  any  other  in 
his  Time)  although  he  treats,  ’tis  true,  of 
the  Diforders  of  the  Bones,  &c.  It's  faid  (not 
however  to  his  Credit)  that  he  was  fo  fright¬ 
ed  on  Gccafion  of  the  Plague,  which  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  Rome  at  that  Time,  that  he  left  it 
on  that  Account  3  notwithftanding  his  great¬ 
ly  valued  Antidote  he  made,  and  fo  much 
ufed  3  that  notable  conlufed  Compound, 
the  Pheriac,  And  though  even  valetudinary, 
and  that  he  lived  to  a  confiderable  Age  3 
yet  that  feems  more  particularly  to  have  been  # 
owing  to  the  Stridtnefs  of  his  Diet,  than  to 
the  Ufe  of  his  Medicines, 
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From  henceforward,  or  foon  after,  Phy& 
Jick ,  as  well  as  Surgery ,  feem  to  have  left 
Rome ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  any  where  hear 
of  any  fuch  Thing  for  near  two  hundred 
Years;  during  which  Time,  it  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  loft.  It  was  during  this  Time, 
*tis  true,  that  Divifions  and  Perfecutions 
were  in  Rome ,  and  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  now  invaded  and  rent,  fo  greatly  infefted 
by  the  Goths ,  &c.  which  travelling,  hardy, 
half  ftarved  Nation,  feem  to  have  had  no 
Occafion  for  the  Medicinal  Tribe,  princi¬ 
pally,  increafed  by  Luxury,  Sloath,  and  Irre¬ 
gularity  ;  fince  Men  do  thus  accordingly  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Study  of  Remedies,  proper  to  cure 
the  Dregs  of  thofe  Evils. 

Towards  the  End  then  of  the  fourth  Cen¬ 
tury,  this  Art  appears  again  to  have  return’d 
to  Greece ,  or  Con/tantinopley  in  the  Time  of 
the  Emperor  Jujlinian ;  who  not  only  or¬ 
der’d  the  Body  of  the  Roman  Law  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  digefted,  but  even  that  alfo  of 
Phyjick. ,  in  which  Oribafius ,  a  Phyfician  of 
that  Time,  was  principally  employ’d;  though 
/Etius  alfo  writ  about  the  fame  Time,  and 
in  the  like  Manner ;  they  were  however 
both  Greeks ,  not  Romans ,  Oribafius  is  faid 
to  have  writ  no  lefs  than  feventy  Volumes 
on  this  SubjeCl,  though  moft  of  them  are 
loft  ;  yet  they  cannot  well  be  confider’d,  but 
as  mere  Compilers,  principally  from  Ga - 
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fan*  &c.  and  cf rail  an  and  P.  Mginet  (about 
the  fame  Time)  moftly  Abridgers  of  them. 

From  henceforward  the  little  Pretence 
of  Knowledge  which  remain'd*  together 
with  moft  of  the  Greek  Writings,  were  con¬ 
vey'd  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians  (into  the 
Mahometan  Empire,  eftablifh'd  about  two 
hundred  Years  thereafter;  though  what  we 
have  that  appears  the  moft  confiderable  a- 
mongft  them,  was  that  of  Avicenna ,  Mefue 9 
Averroes ,  &c.  who  were  about  the  tenth  or 
.  eleventh  Century  ;  their  Theory,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Method  of  Practice  however,  appears, 
in  general,  to  be  taken  from  the  Greeks : 
Tis  true,  indeed,  they  added  Chimiftry  (the 
Produdl  of  AZgypt ,  about  the  eleventh  Cen¬ 
tury)  but  at  the  fame  Time  negledted,  or,  in 
a  great  Meafure,  loft  the  more  certain  and 
ufeful  Knowledge  in  this  Profeffion,  to  wit, 
that  of  Surgery  ;  it  being  very  plain,  that 
there  were  a  Sufficiency  of  Remedies  before 
this  Time  $  fince  Hippocrates  did  certainly 
do  more  without  it,  than  they  could  ever  do 
with  it ;  there  being,  before  that,  in  all  hu¬ 
man  Probability,  a  Sufficiency  of  plain  Re¬ 
medies  for  all  Maladies,  whether  in  the  Ve« 
gitable,  Mineral,  or  Animal  Kingdoms,  or 
even  enough  in  any  Country,  to  fupply  it 
felf ;  fince  Providence  feems  to  have  provi¬ 
ded  fo  for  the  Maladies  common  to  each 
Climate,  that  there  alfo  their  proper  Rcme- 
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dies  do  grow.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Arabians  have  made  us  acquainted  with  fome 
good  Simples ;  as  the  Rhubarb,  the  Indian 
Aromatic  Spices,  the  Produce  of  AJia,  as  well 
as  thofe  alfo  of  the  Countries  they  poffefled  5 
yet  whilft  (I  fay)  we  fo  much  employ  our 
Time  in  ftudying  thefe,  we  readily  negleCt 
our  own.  But  as  they  difeover'd  a  few  Sim¬ 
ples  to  us,  fo  they  alfo  confounded  us  with 
others  ;  as  the  Ufe  of  precious  Stones  in  Me¬ 
dicines,  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  pefter'd  us  with  that  infinite  Variety  of 
Compounds,  or  Mixtures ;  fuch  as  the  Su¬ 
gar'd  Tribe,  the  Syrups,  Juleps,  Conferves. 
Confections,  Electuaries,  &c.  So  thar,  in  fhorr, 
they  much  more  confounded  us,  than  better'd 
us ;  and  were,  at  beft,  but  a  praCtifing  Sore 
of  Apothecary  Chymifts  $  they,  indeed,  clif  • 
cover'd  the  Small-pox,  unknown  to  us  be¬ 
fore  ;  yet  lefc  us  but  little  the  wifer,  as  to 
the  Cure.  Nor  were  there  any  fuch  Things 
as  Univerfities  in  Ufe  amongft  them,  or  any 
Dignities  of  that  Kind. 

About  this  Time,  or  towards  the  twelfth 
Century,  the  Holy  War  being  then  carried 
on,  it  was  thus  thofe  Arabians  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  from  Syria  ;  thefe  were  the  only 
Books  minded,  and  tranflated  from  the  Ard- 
bic ,  by  the  Monks,  &c,  who  taught  them  in 
the  Schools,  till  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftanttnople ,  in  the  Year  1453.  that  by  Means 
of  feveral  Greeks ,  which  came  from  thence, 
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into  Italy ,  they  alfo  brought  feveral  Manu^ 
fcripts  in  their  own  Language,  and  firft  taught 
it  there.  After  which,  Printing  followed; 
when,  towards  the  End  of  this  Century,  or 
Beginning  of  the  next,  the  Years  1526,  to  8, 
Aldus  then  firft  printed  Diofcorides ,  Hippo - 
crates ,  and  Galen  :  Nor  was  the  Greek  Lan¬ 
guage  hardly  known,  nor  taught  in  the 
Schools,  till  about  this  Time  ;  nor  Hippo¬ 
crates  little  minded,  taught,  or  read,  till 
after  this  Time.  And  thus  alfo  it  was  that 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  former,  were  accord¬ 
ingly  introduced  into  the  Weftern,  and  thefe 
more  Northern  Parts. 

It  was  now,  or  before  this  Time,  that 
Hofpitals  alfo  came  in  Ufe,  as  well  as  that 
the  general  Chaos  clear’d  up  a  little,  and 
that  Mankind  became  feme  what  more  In- 
quifitive  into  the  Reality  of  Things,  by  Ob- 
iervation  and  Experiences.  Thus  Surgery , 
hitherto  almoft  loft,  begun  again  to  rear  up 
its  Head  :  Nor  did  Phyfick  lofe  by  Hofpitals 
and  Obfervation,  probably  improving  more 
this  Way  than  by  all  that  was  taught  in  the 
Schools. 

It  was  now  (I  fay)  in  thefe  latter  Times, 
as  towards  that  of  Henry  the  VIIIth  (that  ab- 
lolute  Prince)  that  Societies,  and  Companies, 
were  eftablifh’d  amongft  us,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  their  great  Ufe,  &c.  The  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  till  of  late,  were  Grocers*  Drug- 
gifts,  and  Compounders  of  Medicines ;  and 
2  the 
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the  Method  and  Cuftom  of  prefcribing  was 
hardly,  or  not  at  all,  known,  till  about  that 
Time.  The  Arabians ,  from  whom  we  feem 
to  have  borrowed  moft  of  their  Compofi- 
tions,  Chymiftry,  Method,  and  Practice, 
ufed  entirely  their  own  Language,  whether 
in  Writing  or  Directing,  &c.  (as  the  Greeks 
had  done  in  theirs ;)  the  Arabians  (I  fay)  ha¬ 
ving  no  way  minded  the  Latins  or  Romans „ 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the  Romans ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny  (at  that  Time  fond  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Language)  did  fometimes  ufe  to  write, 
or  diredt  in  Greeks  for  Medicines  from  thq 
Druggifts,  or  Compounders  of  Medicines ; 
with  which,  however,  he  finds  Fault,  as 
merely  political,  as  being  thus  more  va¬ 
lued  (fays  he)  by  not  being  fo  commonly 
known. 

From  all  which,  Sir ,  you  will  obferve 
the  great  Reafon  our  Moderns  have  to  mind* 
or  any  way  to  follow,  the  Romans  in  this 
Art;  or  I  might,  perhaps,  without  great 
Danger,  even  add  in  any  Art  or  Science ; 
fince  it  was  the  Greeks ,  who  not  only  brought 
this  Art  into  Rome ,  pradtifed  and  tanght  it 
there,  but  likewife  all  the  great  Artifts 
then  were,  in  general,  of  that  Nation  :  For 
the  Romans  were  a  proud,  haughty,  afpiring 
People  (and,  when  Luxury  and  Phyfick 
came  in)  became  Sloathful,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  principally  addidted  to  War  :  ’Tis  true, 
there  were  a  few  who  apply’d  to  Philofo- 
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phy,  Poetry,  and  the  writing  of  Hiftory  $ 
but  moftly  borrow'd,  or  following  the  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Greeks  ;  which  Language,  in 
the  luxurious  flourifhing  State  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  they  learned  ;  and  many  went 
into  Greece  to  learn  it,  and  to  be  educated 
there  $  as  Cicero  did,  &c.  and  as  the  Greeks 
were  wont  to  do  into  Egypt,  or  as  we  do  into 
France  at  this  Time  ;  thefe  being  the  then 
living  Languages,  from  whofe  Cuftoms, 
Manners,  and  Knowledge,  with  their  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Living,  they  thus  learn’d, 
and  profited  more  than  by  the  Dead,  which 
they  had  but  little  Regard  to. 

Thus  the  Greeks ,  I  fay,  went  into  /Egypt, 
and  had  their  Learning  from  thence ;  not 
from  the  old  Phoenician ,  Hebrew ,  or  Chal- 
daic ,  or  any  other  dead  Language  whatfo- 
ever.  The  Romans  did,  indeed,  at  firft,  by 
their  Power,  force  their  Laws  and  Lan¬ 
guage  upon  us ;  after  which,  by  Cuftom, 
and  the  Power  of  the  See  of  Rome ,  with 
fome  Neceffity,  for  the  better  undemand¬ 
ing  of  their  Laws,  Religion,  &c.  it  was  en¬ 
deavour'd  to  be  render'd  univerfal,  and  thus 
went  on. 

When  we  confider  then,  that  we  Mo¬ 
derns,  in  a  great  Meafure  were,  and  flill 
feem  to  be,  the  immediate  Difciples  of  the 
Arabians ,  particularly,  and  clofely  follow¬ 
ing  their  confufed  Farragoes  of  Medi¬ 
cines  in  Pharmacy  and  Chymifhy,  I  can¬ 
not 
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fiot  apprehend  cpnfequently,  why  the  Stu¬ 
dents  in  this  Profeffion,  fhould  not  much 
piore  reafonably  have  ftudied  the  Arabic 
han  the  Roman  Tongue;  and,  that  the 
fha&itioners  fhould  not  thus,  ftill  more  rea¬ 
sonably,  have  accordingly  made  their  Pre¬ 
scriptions  in  that  Language,  if  afraid  thofe 
lot  of  the  Profeffion  might  otherwife  difco- 
per  too  much,  fince  thus  more  hid.  But 
Lias !  ignorant,  mean  fpirited  People,  may 
ear  thefe  Things  ;  but  Men  of  true  Spirit, 
3enerolity,  real  Knowledge,  or  good  Will  to 
Vlankind,  never  will ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ivill  endeavour  to  render  Mankind  as  Know¬ 
ing  as  poffible  ;  it  being  rather  the  great  Mif- 
"ortune  of  Men  of  true  Knowledge,  to  have 
;o  do  with  Fools,  or  Ignorants :  Neither  is 
t  fo  eafy  to  render  People  Knowing  in  any 
tVay  (as  Men  commonly  imagine)  and  yet 
piore  particularly  in  this  Profeffion,  nay, 
>ften  not  even  thofe  bred  to  it.  Do  we  not 
dainly  obferve,  that  it  matters  not  fo  much 
he  Knowledge  of  a  Medicine,  as  the  right 
Method  of  ufing  it ;  the  Q 'uantum,  the  §>uale> 
,nd  the  gtuomodo,  variable  according  to  Sea- 
hn  or  Particulars,  as  the  good  Judgment 
all  dire£l;  or  when  to  ufe,  and  when  to 
bftain,  &c ?  Thus  (next  to  knowing  of  the 
idalady)  thefe  are  the  principal  Marks  of 
Fie  Phyfician.  Do  we  not  plainly,  obferve, 
bat  every  one  knows  the  Peru  Bark  cures 
Lgues  ?  yet  few  know  how  fuccefsfully  to 
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life  it  5  nay,  might  we  not  venture  to  fay, 
even  of  the  Profeffion  ;  elfe,  What  Occafion 
would  there  be  for  calling  in  others?  And 
thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Ratcliff  often  cured 
fuch  with  this,  or  the  Hypocacoan  in  Fluxes, 
or  with  the  fame  very  Medicine  which  o- 
thers  had  been  long  unfuccefsfully  ufing  be¬ 
fore  him.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  Reafons 
obferved,  a  Charlatan  Tinker,  or  pretend¬ 
ing  Woman,  might  play  the  Profelfor  as 
well  as  the  befl :  Befides,  that  it’s  common¬ 
ly  obferved,  that  notable  Dodtorizing  good 
Women,  are  commonly  the  beft  Friends, 
and  bring  Bufinefs  to  the  Profeffion.  For 
my  own  Part,  I  was  always  much  more  a- 
fraid  of  Ignorance,  or  of  Mens  knowing  too 
little,  than  of  their  knowing  too  much. 

Nor  does  any  Thing  appear  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  me,  than  that  of  crying,  Such  a  Man 
has  ferved  his  Time,  or  been  taught  his 
Trade,  and  fince  in  vaft  Hurry  of  Bufinefs 
all  his  Life  \  and  therefore  (fay  they)  muft 
confequently  know,  &c.  Yet  nothing  more 
common,  than  that  they  blunder,  and  jog 
on  fo  in  Life,  to  a  great  Age  5  and  laftly,  die 
without  ever  having  known  any  Thing  ma 
terial  in  their  Bufinefs,  whether  in  this  Pro¬ 
feffion,  or  any  other ;  and  yet  ftill  lefs  in 
this,  fo  little  visible  to  the  common  Eye.  Do 
we  not  daily  obferve,  in  the  low  and  more 
common  Parts  of  Life,  that,  but  a  very 
few  Coblers  well  know  how  but  to  HeeL 
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iece  a  Pair  of  Shoes,  fo  as  they  ought  to 
e,  though  at  it  all  their  Life-time  ?  Nay, 
ven  a  Porter  (unlefs  one  in  Fifty)  lhall 
ardly  rightly  know  how,  properly,  to  ma¬ 
nage,  and  to  carry  a  Burden,  if  any  way 
uncommon,  or  out  of  his  common  Way;  or 
even  to  deliver  a  Melfage  as  he  ought,  tho* 
ever  fo  plainly  told  him.  Thus  there  mull 
be  that  natural  Sagacity  (as  well  as  a  fuffici- 
ent  Degree  of  Experience)  which  natural 
Sagacity  Men  are  not  to  be  taught.  Now 
if  a  little  of  this  be  fo  abfolutely  necelfary 
in  the  moll  plain  and  commonell  Affairs  of 
Life ;  how  much  more  abfolutely  necdf- 
fary  is  a  much  greater  Share  of  this  na¬ 
tural  Sagacity,  and  folid  Judgment,  to  fuch 
who  pretend  to  decide  in  the  moll  intricate 
and  difficult  Parts  of  Knowledge,  on  which 
human  Life  depends  ?  Neither  is  this  ne- 
celfary  only  to  that  Province,  of  ordering 
or  adminillring  of  Remedies ;  but  the  like 
Solidity,  Knowledge,  Sagacity,  Penetration, 
and  Judgment,  are  no  lefs  necelfary  to  judge, 
and  well  to  perform  any  of  the  principal 
Operations  of  Surgery  (to  wit,  the  when, 
^e  how,  and  where)  as  well  as  the  judici¬ 
ally  and  properly  treating  them  thereaf¬ 
ter  :  For  the  Want,  or  Deficiency  of  which 
Solidity  of  Judgment  (I  fay)  infinite  Blun¬ 
ders  and  Mifchiefs  are  committed  ;  which, 
with  utmoll  Care,  will  be  endeavoured  to 
be  hid,  and  concealed  from  the  Publick; 
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whilft  a  little  accidental  Succefs  {hall  be 
xnoft  carefully  trumpeted  about  by  the  impu¬ 
dent  or  ignorant  Operator.  In  a  Word,  for  my 
own  Part,  I  fhould  choofe,  and  prefer,  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Nurfe,  though  but  of  a  Year  or 
two’s  Experience,  before  an  injudicious  one 
of  ever  fo  long  Experience,  who  will  be 
fure  to  prefume  on  fuch  ill  digefted  Expe¬ 
rience  5  whereas  the  other  will,  at  leaft,  be 
cautious,  when  any  way  doubtful,  of  doing 
Mifchief. 


But  to  draw  towards  an  End,  Sir,  you 
will  obferve,  that  I  feem  infenfibly  to  be 
led  in  to  treat  of  the  Nature  of  Practice, 
which  I  would,  at  prefent,  refer  to  another 
Occafion  :  Let  it  now  fuffice,  that  I  have 
hinted  to  you  fomewhat  of  the  Nature  of 
Degrees ,  &c.  As  for  the  particular  Appel¬ 
lation  of  Doc  t  or,  fo  frequently  and  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  fuch  as  pradtife  Phyfick,  whe¬ 
ther  bu t  Majlers  of  Artsy  or  Batchelors  only, 
&c.  that  maybe  underftood  as  a diftinguifhing 
Appellation  in  what  they  profefs,  as  Coun¬ 
sellor  at  Law  ;  or  Difcretionary,  as  judged 
to  deferve  it,  by  their  great  Knowledge  m 
this  Profeffion  j  in  giving  fame  new  Light, 
inftrudting  or  teaching  Mankind  further 
Knowledge  in  this  Art ;  or  more  particular¬ 
ly,  to  have  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in  this 
Profeffion,  without  troubling  Holland,  France 9 
Germany ,  or  Switzerland ,  (by  Premium)  to 
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find  out  our  Knowledge,  or  any  other  intereft- 
ed  Method,  or  Society  of  interefted  Men, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

As  to  the  Powers  granted  to  particular 
Societies  (as  has  already  been  obferved)  of 
what  great  Significancy,  i  fay,  is  it,  if  not 
only  the  different  Branches  of  this  Profef- 
fion  do  interfere,  and  are  confounded,  one 
with  the  other,  without  any  due  diftinguifh- 
ing  Marks  for  the  Bounds  of  either  ?  Or 
if,  as  yet,  thofe  not  regularly  bred  to  any 
of  its  Branches,  do,  without  Controul  o£ 
any  fuch  incorporate  Bodies,  what  they  lift  j 
nay,  if  Directors  in  the  legiflative  Power, 
do  favour  them,  and  they  are  even  pleaded 
for  by  them,  thus  fupporcicg  them  by  Way 
of  doing  juftice,  to  what  Purpofe  then  fuch 
Grants,  or  Ads  of  Parliament  for  fuppref- 
ling  them?  (not  that  I  am  for  Perfecution, 
as  has  already  been  hinted.)  But  how  is  k 
then,  I  fay  ?  Are  fuch  Bodies  of  Men  only 
incorporated  to  give  particular  Trouble  to 
the  more  regularly  bred,  of  Underftanding’ 
and  Capacity,  as  being  the  mod  Dangerous  ? 
or,  on  the  ocher  Hand,  if  we  find  the  very 
Members  of  fuch  incorporate  Bodies,  run¬ 
ning  after  (to  be  taught  by)  fuch  as  they 
allow  not  to  be  Regular,  What  fhall  we 
lay  of  iuch  Regularity  ? 

To  conclude,  Sir,  X  know  not  what  No¬ 
tions  you  will  form  to  your  felf  from  what 
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has  here  been  hinted ;  but  *tls  well  if  your 
Idea  of  the  Profeffion  (from  this)  be  of  a 
fuperior  Form  than  that  of  their  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  Luxury*  and  confequently,  and 
principally,  the  mere  Scavengers  of  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  that  Luxury  and  Corruption,  Sloath, 
Intemperance,  and  Irregularity  of  Living,  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  that  of  the  Defedts  of  Nature 
or  Accident  ;  are,  in  fine,  thus  the  grand 
Soothers  of  Mens  Folly  and  Extravagance; 
fo  that  the  Wife  and  Regular,  are  but  rarely 
Cuftomers  :  And  though  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  Gain  of  common  Riches  fee  ms  to  attend 
the  other  Side ;  yet,  for  private  Satisfa¬ 
ction  to  Men  of  Knowledge,  fuch  will  ftill 
with  to  cultivate  the  latter,  as  I  would 
yours,  &Co 
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EVEN  the  Word  or,  jirft  Phy - 

fician ,  feems  a  Queftion,  whether  known, 
or  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Romans ,  till  towards 
file  Time  of  Conjiantin e9  or  the  fir  ft  Chriftian 
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I  am  juft  now  fo  ftunned  with  a  continued 
Noife  of  Nojlrums ,  fo  much  the  Tafte  of  the 
prefent  Age,  as  well  as  that  of  Miracle 
Working,  &c.  that  though  a  little  wide  of  my 
intended  Purpofe,  yet  cannot  forbear  ac¬ 
quainting  you  with  this  fhort  Hint  on  Rheu - 
matifm  (for  which  Remedies  are  fo  daily  ad- 
vertifed)  that,  to  cut  fhort,  I  know  not  any 
ftrong  Evacuator,  whether  by  the  Skin,  or 
by  Vomit,  Stool,  or  Urine  (or  even  of  more 
mild  and  conftant  Continuance)  that  will 
not  be  fuccefsful  in  Rheumatifm ,  or  even  in 
Gouty  that  is  not  over  rivited  by  Stones,  or 
old  Age.  Thus  all  the  bold,  idle  People  in 
Town,  may  fet  up  as  foon  as  they  pleafe  5 
Hit  or  mijiy  Luck  is  All:  Very  vilible  ill 
Confequences  happen  but  feldom  y  A  gold 
Chairiy  or  a  broken  Leg .  Let  tbofe  look  out 
who  have  the  Watch . 
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PHYSICK  is  a  Jest,  &c. 


UR  Title  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
great  Umbrage  to  fome  5  and  if  a 
few  of  the  more  thinking  Part  of 
Mankind  fhould.  not  be  fo  greatly 
furprized  thereat,  yet  tis  likely  that  the  Genera¬ 
lity  will  be  ready  enough  to  conclude  it  next 
to  an  impoilibility,  we  fhould  ever  be  able  to 
make  good  our  faid  Title,  as  that  of,  Phyjick 
being  a  jejl ,  &c.  Let  us  try  then  how  we 
can  make  out  this  firft  grand  Article.  I  know 
it  will  very  freely  be  advanced  and  ask’d.  Can 
any  fuch  Profeffion  be  a  jejl  by  which  there  is 
fo  much  good  Money  to  be  got  \  But  if  that; 
be  the  Cafe,  or  an  Argument  of  any  weight, 
1  know  not  whether  artful  Gamejlers ,  U Parers, 
or  gallant  defigning  Ladies ,  &c.  may  not 
likewife  as  readily  advance,  that  their  Bufinefs 
s  no  more  ayV/?,  than  that  of  the  former. 
Let  I  would  again  ask,  (by  way  of  return  on 
:he  other  fide)  how  we  are  to  find  out  or  know 
itruly-abie  and  well  knowing  Phyfician,  whole 
knowledge  is  no  jejl  ?  Or  otherwife,  to  put 
t  as  yet  in  other  words,  the  certain  Criterion , 
T  A  2  or 
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or  Rule,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  any  one 
of  them  knowing  more  than  any  of  their 
Neighbours  ?  In  a  word,  that  Per  foil  of  inch 
fugeriour  Knowledge ,  whether  it  be  by  his  in- 
(trading,  or  teaching  Mankind  thofe  his  fupe- 
riour  Talents  :  or  that  it  be  by  any  other  means 
he  makes  them  truly  and  jufily  fenftbiy  there¬ 
of.  For  if  it  be  only  by  the  forefaid  Rule  of 
him  that  gets  the  moft  Money,  (according  to 
our  but  too  common  wTay  of  reckoning)  it 
will  then,  I  (ay,  appear  to  be  no  more  nor 
lefs  a  jeft  than  the  former.  And  now,  fhould 
we  again  think  fit  to  put  it  to  the  Teft  of  their 
own  Words,  we  fhould  I  doubt  find,  that  the 
one  knows  juft  about  as  much  as  the  other,  if 
we  depend  upon  them,  and  take  their  own 
Words  for  it,  or  that  of  their  Friends.  More 
cfpecially,  if  they  cannot  make  the  World 
more  feniible  thereof  by  their  approved  Pro- 
dudions,  or  by  fome  evident  Proofs  of  fucli 
their  undoubted  Superiority  and  Knowledge. 
Being,  as  we  have  obferved  the  World  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  ready  and  apt  to  judge,  or  confider 
them  to  be  pretty  equal,  and  accordingly  do 
hardly  make  a  Shilling  difference  betw  ixt  the 
one  and  the  other,  in  their  Fees ,  being  in  that 
nearly  alike  :  particularly  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  Clafs  5  of  which  kind  there  (Fill  are  fe- 
veral,  even  of  thofe  we  can  reafonably  pre- 
fume  are  the  beft  paid.  And  any  diftinc- 
tion  (being  made)  in  this,  it  is  rather  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Riches,  and  the  Figure  they 
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make  in  the  World,  as  that  of  their  Equipage, 
or  expcnfive  Living,  &c.  than  from  any  real 
or  folid  Confideration,  as  that  of  the  real  Me¬ 
rit  and  Knowledge  of  any  fuch  Perfon.  And 
next,  if  we  privately  examine  each,  feparately, 
as  to  his  Opinion  of  the  reft  of  his  faid  Bre¬ 
thren,  he  will  very  readily  infinuate  to  you, 
that  fuch  know  but  little  of  the  matter,  in 
companion  with  himlelf.  Now  as  to  the 
Good  that  is  done,  or  how  many  are  pre- 
ferved  by  the  one,  more  than  by  the  other 
may  be  the  queftion.  If  then  we  would  be  de¬ 
termin'd  in  this  by  the  Opinion  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  whom  Patients  commonly  agree  to  be 
far  better  Judges  of  fuch  Matters  than  they 
themfelves  are,  'tis  well  if  thefe  Praftitioners  do 
not  determine  the  Affair  in  favour  of  thofe  as 
the  very  beft,  whom  they  have  the  greatejl 
number  of  Bills  from.  In  fine,  we  (hall  oh- 
ferve  fomeMale,  or  Female,  of  the  firft  Rank, 
to  recommend  fome  one  Praftitioner,  by  which, 
fuch  Phvfician  fhall  advance  into  an  extraordi- 
nary  Credit ,  Money ,  and  Bufinefs  :  Whilft 
another  (at  the  fame  time)  who  is  pofilbly 
much  more  knowing,  or,  modeftly  (peaking, 
knows  full  as  much,  is  forgot  or  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  :  or,  according  to  the  modern  Phrafe, 
is  little  better  then  ftarved.  Is  not  all  this  Af¬ 
fair  then  of  Phvfick,  or  the  Practice  thereof  a 
mere  j eft  \  Yes,  fay  you  5  but  Imufttake  care  of, 
and  recommend  my  Friend.  But  then  again, 
fay  I,  it  would  by  this  Rule  feem  that  the  one 
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is  even  as  good  as  the  other,  and  consequently 
not  much  material  which  it  is  of  the  Profefi 
fion  5  that  is,  in  effect,  it  is  thus  little  better 
than  a  mere  Jeft.  But  perhaps  this  Affertion 
will  yet  ftill  appear  more  plain,  when  we  come 
to  confider  the  Management  of  this  Affair  un¬ 
der  the  Head  of  mere  ^  Humour .  What  I 
mean  by  Humour ,  is  where  M  ankind  are  more 
particularly  guided  by  their  favourite  Inclina¬ 
tions  or  Paffions :  or  are  thus  fomehow  foothfd 
or  cajol'd  in  their  favourite  Follies,  rather  than 
in  making  a  truly,  juft,  and  reafonable  Choice 
of  Men  or  Things ;  that  is,  from  the  real  Me¬ 
rit  to  be  found  in  fuch,  without  the  ieaft  Biafs 
from,  the  Paffions,  altogether  unprejudiced, 
entirely  from  the  Strength  of  Realbn.  Thus 
then  we  {hall  ohferve,  that  Men  are  commonly 
led  by  their  private  Intereft  or  Avarice ,  their 
Fancy ,  or  by  particular  Affection  j  in  fine,  by 
Ibnie  one  or  other  of  their  Paffions  5  otherwife 
by  common  Cuftorn,  like  Sheep,  are  led  to 
follow  one  another,  or  at  beft  fome  fcabby  Bell- 
weather ,  fo  implicitely  direded  and  con- 
duded  by  one ,  whofc  principal  Intereft  it  is  to 
lead  them  wrong,  according  to  his  own  pro-  , 
per  intereft,  without  hardly  having  a  Vote  in 
their  own  Affair,  even  though  a  Matter  of  the 
greateft  moment,  to  wit,  that  of  Life  or  Heathy 
And  all  this  from  that  filly  idle  pretence  of  their 
not  being,  fay  they,  fufficient  J udges  of  thefe 

,  Affairs. 
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Affairs.  And  how,  I  pray,  is  it  very  certain, 
that  thofc  they  depend  thus  greatly  on,  are 
much  more  fo?  Or  any  better  Judges  (furely 
not  lefs  unbiafs’d  and  difinterefted)  than  them- 
felves,  tho’  ftrongly,  and  no  doubt  fufficiently 
pretending  thereto.  But  alas  !  when  the  fame 
is  duly  confidcred,  we  fhall  more  probably  find 
it  in  reality  to  be  an  idle,  negligent,  inconit- 
derate  Pufillanimity  and  Fear,  rather  than  from 
any  real  and  juft  Caufe,  without  that  proper 
ufe  of  their  folid  Reafon  duly:  themfelves  to 
infpeft  and  examine  therein.  For  without  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  proper  fudges  of  particular 
Arts,  Sciences,  or  Profeflions,  or  that  they 
are  obliged  to  ftudy  them,  (though  if  any,  that, 
methinks  of  their  Health,  ought  to  be  the  ftrft, 
which  would  not  be  the  worfe  for  them  when 
ill)  yet  admitting  they  do  not  incline,  or  are 
not  to  trouble  themfelves  with  this  part  3  I 
cannot  however  by  any  means  be  of  opinion, 
but  that  the  Study  of  Mankind  ought  (at  leaft 
in  fome  degree)  to  be  their  Care  and  Applica¬ 
tion  :  Whereas  we  but  too  commonly,  in  re¬ 
ality  do  find,  that  they  even  know  and  apply 
themfelves  full  as  little  to  that,  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  When  were  they,  I  fay,  duly  to  con- 
fider,  ftudy,  and  know,  which  is  that  Man  or 
Perfon  of  real  and  folid  Scnfe,  Integrity,  and 
Judgment,  (which  ought  indeed  to  be  the 
Study  and  Con  fide  rati  on  of  every  one)  and 
that,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  Party,  Hu¬ 
mour,  Recommendation,  Shew,  idle,  glary 
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Embcllifhment^  Interdft,  or  Biafs,  they  might 
then  juftly  enough  conclude,  that  fuch  Perfon 
fo  duly  weigh'd  in  that  true  manner,  could 
hardly  be  greatly  deficient  in  what  he  applies 
himfelf  to,  (at  leaft  not  lefs  than  others,  not 
thus  duly  poifed)  %ce  fuch  Perfon  of  Integrity* 
Honour,  and  Knowledge,  will  fcarce  apply 
himfelf  ineffeftually  to  any  thing  he  much  in¬ 
clines  to  Nor  will  he  pretend  to  impofe  on 
thofe  (more  efpecially)  who  put ,  a  Confidence 
in  him,  by  unjuftly  undertaking  more  than 
what  he  well  knows  himfelf  fully  capable  of. 
Whereas  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  fuch  like 
true  Qualities,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  juft* 
]y  to  be  fiifpefted  in  every  refped,  not  only  as 
to  Capacity,  but  even  as  to  their  Integrity. 
Yet  fo  I  fay  it  is,  that  moft  Men  ao  generally 
facrifice  their  Knowledge,  Reafon,  or  Judg¬ 
ment  to  their  particular  Humour  or  Paffion  j 
lince  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  they 
prefer  fuch  and  fuch,  as  being  of  their  Party, 
for  the  more  effectual  Support  thereof,  &c, 
when  nothing  can  in  reality  be  more  ftupid  $ 
lince  true  Knowledge  in  Phylick  can  be  of  no 
Party.  However,  they  are  often  thus  ftill 
willing  to  facrifice  their  Reafon,  as  well  as 
poffibly  their  Lives  alfo,  merely  to  their  Hu¬ 
mour  or  Paffiori.  And  fo  it  is  in  like  manner 
that  Avarice,  or  Intereft,  often  leads  them  5 
Relationship,  or  other  T  ies,  &c.  whereas  fuch, 
or  any  Kajjions,  or  Humours,  have  not  in  the 
Ipaft  to  do  with  real  Skill  and  Knowledge  in 
>  4  this 
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this  Profefllon.  Well,  but  the  Anfwcr  rea¬ 
dily  is,  fuch  a  Friend  may  do  well  enough 
on  a  flighty  or  common  occafion  (which  may  be 
very  true,  being  there  may  not  be  any)  yet  cld 
they  (till  know  the  occafion  there  is  i  But  if 
thole  fuppofe  the  oiie  to  be  good  as  the  other, 
then  indeed  we  muft  give  up  our  Reafon :  or 
'twere  full  time  to  give  up  the  FrofeJJion ,  there 
being  at  that  rate ,  little  or  nothing  in  it ; 
which  if  fo,  they  might  methinks  e'en  juft  as 
well  fave  their  Money  (given  in  fuch  way)  in 
their  own  Pockets.  Humour ,  as  yet  (hews  itfeif 
fo  very  ftrong  in  moft  cafes,  that  whilft  in  the 
fit  of  an  Humour ,  or  Paffion  towards  fame 
particular  Perfon,  whether  from  Love,  Inter  eft, 
or  mere  Whim  and  Fancy  of  pleafing  us  during 
the  time,  we  then  admire  and  look  on  fuch 
with  the  greateft  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  : 
Nay,  they  then  do  in  reality  appear  to  us  with 
the  Faces,  and  Graces,  of  Angels ,  when  we 
arc  fo  catch' d,  and  if  it  happens,  or  is  frill  fo 
continued  when  dying,  being  in  that  delu- 
five  or  affectionate  Humour  that  moment, 
are  ixady  to  leave  all  or  moft  to  fuch. 
Whereas  if  either  then,  or  before,  this  Per¬ 
fon  upon  fome  trifling  occafion  happen  to 
difoblige  fuch  dying  Perfon,  they  then  appear 
hateful  and  like  ©  evils  to  him;  as  well  as 
that  their  Perfcftions  do  but  too  commonly 
feem  Imperfections,  and  arc  thus  as  fuddeiily 
(truck  out  of  all  favour  :  which  I  doubt  at 
fuch  time  proves  to  be  but  too  much  ib, 
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even  with  the  very  beft  of  us  :  yet  furely  this 
can,  or  ought  to  have  nought  to  do  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Phyfick.  It  would  indeed  be  needlefs, 
to  enter  into  all  the  variety  of  Humours  Men 
are  poffefs’d  with,  every  Particular  readily 
knows  his  own  Inclinations,  if  not  that  of 
his  Friends  alfo  >  and  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing 
to  fee  with  what  Warmth,  Sophiftry  ^Rhetorick, 
or  Jargon ,  every  one  juftifies  and  fupports  his 
own  dear  Humour  and  Inclination ,  or  that 
of  his  Friend.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  Fancy 
is  not  properly  enough  to  be  confidered  under 
the  Denomination  of  Humour ,  or  whether  it 
ought  rather  to  be  clafs'd  under  its  own  diftind 
Head.  Yet  in  the  latter  there  would  feem  to  be 
fomewhat  more  of  the  whimfical,  or  Je-ne- 
fgay-quoiy  more  than  in  the  other.  So  a 
Phyficianis  often  chofeby  mere  Fancy  by  fome 
Lady,  &c.  tho'  they  can  hardly  difeover  why 
or  wherefore.  Often  a  mere  Whim  :  If  not 
accompany 'd  likewife  with  the  utmoft  Incon- 
ftancy,  and  altogether  fantajlical.  But  when 
a  real  Fancy  for  the  Perfon  of  the  Man,  for 
reafons  beft  known  to  fuch  Female,  the  Affair 
then  is  in  itfelf  fomewhat  more  excufable. 
Altho'  it  may  not  be  fo  readily  allow'd,  that 
it  is  the  true  Standard,  we  arc  to  be  ruled  by, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  real  and  true  Knowledge  of 
his  Profeflion. 

Thus  Praditioners  are  now  employed  proper- 
tionably  to  the  Intereft  and  Friends  they  have, 
or  can  make,  and  very  rarely  or  eyer  any  other- 
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wile,  fuch  as  by  that  of  their  realKnowledge,^^ 
Neither  is  it  indeed  an  eafy  matter  truly  to  find 
out,  that  the  one  Pra&itioner  is  any  way  more 
difiinguifhable  for  his  real  Knowledge  than  the 
other,  as  times  go.  Since  they  live  and  make 
a  figure  in  their  Bufinefs  proportionably  to  the 
Intcrcft  and  Friends  they  can  make  :  or  are 
indeed  employed  (in  a  great  meafure)  according 
to  the  Show,  Manner,  and  Expence  of  their 
way  of  living  5  that  is,  proportionably  to  the 
number  of  their  friendly  Acquaintance  5  or 
that  of  the  Ties  or  Company  they  or  their  Fa¬ 
mily  have,  or  keep.  Nor  feems  it  hardly  worth 
the  while,  to  ihew  our  fo  great  Spleen  or  over¬ 
much  Anxiety  againft  the  one,  or  the  other, 
tho’  even  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  attaining  a  great 
deal  of  Bufinefs  in  this  way  in  the  prefent 
Mode.  Since  there  are  very  few,  perhaps  hardly 
two  to  be  named,  who  in  reality  do  get  more 
by  Bufinefs  than  the  real  Expence  of  their :  Fa¬ 
milies,  or  to  defray  the  ufudl  Expence  of  their 
manner  of  living.  Particularly  when  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Principal  and  Intereft  of  that  they  may 
paternally  have  had,  or  by  Marriage, &c.  Which 
Sums  (peradventure)  in  the  Term  of  many 
Years,  may  advance  to  fomewhat  confiderable. 
As  to  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries,  who  gene¬ 
rally  live  at  lefs  Expence,  together  with  the 
different  Nature  of  their  Bufinefs,  or  Demands, 
&c.  it  is  not  altogether  fo.  Dr.  Ratcliffs  and 
perhaps  fome  others  formerly,  did  indeed 
make  real  Eftatcs,  properly  by  their  Bufinefs : 

B  z  but 


but  tlicn  they  were  in  their  time  alio  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  the  firft  (of  the  Profeffion)  with¬ 
out  controul,  as  Ratcliff  no  doubt  particu¬ 
larly  was  ;  whether  altogether  owing  to  his 
Merit  and  real  fuperiour  Knowledge  or  other- 
wife,  is  not  greatly  material  here,  but  his  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  many  particular  concurring 
Circumftances,  which  contributed  likewife  to 
make  him  fo  :  inch  as  that  of'  the  Support  of 
Oxford ,  (whether  from  Expectations,  &c.)  as 
well  as  many  other  favourable  Singularities, 
poffibly  not  a  little,  of  that  commonly  term'd 
the  quacking  part,  and  even  that  of  felling  at 
his  Apothecaries  the  principal  Medicines  he 
ufed,  or  preferibed,  kept,  as  I  am  inform'd, 
in  a  die  It,  under  Lock  and  Key,  and  a  certain 
Quantity  occasionally  weigh’d  out.  Whereas 
in  other  B nil n dies  which  require  nothing  near 
the  like  Study,  Application,  Learning,  or 
Knowledge,  flich  frequently  aniafs  very  great 
Fortunes  thereby.  Now  whether  the  fore- 
laid  fo  little  Succefs,  in  this  Profeffion,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  want  of  that  real  fuperiour 
Knowledge  therein,  or  from  any  other  Defeds 
or  Chances,  is  what  I  fhall  not  now  pretend  to 
determine,  but  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  and 
Determination  of  the  more  confiderate  Reader. 
Yet  this  methinks  may  freely  enough  be  added, 
that  according  to  the  prefect  ufual  Acquifitions 
made  in  this  way,  (as  obfe-rved)  the  great  buftlc, 
intriguing,  back-biting,  &c.  commonly  ufed 
to  attain  the  fame,  it  feems  hardly  worth  that* 
trouble.  '  But 
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But  now  as  to  TDrefs.  What  Comparifon 
(fays  my  inquifitive  Reader)  can  there  be  be¬ 
twixt  that  and  Phyjiek  ?  I  fhall  firft  then  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Chaldeans ,  as  well  as  the  cyB- 
gyptians ,  wore  long  Robes ,  Caps,  arid  long 
Beards,  <&c.  all  in  the  fimpleft  and  plained;  man¬ 
ner,  as  well  as  that  their  Drefs  was  folemn  and 
grave,  correfponding  to  their  Cuftoms,  and 
Ceremonies,  which  were  fo.  Thus  Phyfick 
was  feemingly  at  that  time  in  its  primitive 
State,  plain  and  undivided  5  altogether  under 
the  Knowledge  of  one  grave  Perfon.  Such 
Knowledge  being  principally  taken  from  the 
Accounts  of  thole  who  had  been  ill,  which 
were  written  and  publickly  recorded  in  their 
own  Language,  in  the  Highways,  on  Columns y 
or  in  their  Temples ,  &c.  fo  that  the  Priefts 
were  then  learned  therein,  and  were  often  ac¬ 
cordingly  confulted  in  this  way. 

After  which  it  was  carried  over  into  Greece , 
by  that  inquifitive  far  ring  Nation :  who  may 
juftly  enough  at  that  time,  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  aftive  buttling  Travellers,  the  polite  Peo¬ 
ple  5  in  a  word,  the  real  Frenchmen  of  that 
early  time,  thus  running  about  and  teaching 
their  Knowledge  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
the  more  barbarous,  or  in  fhort  to  all  the 
other  Nations  around  them.  And  thus  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  Greece ,  Drefs  was  there  again 
re-modelfd.  And  though  ftill  retaining  the 
plain  and  grave,  as  that  of  the  long  Robesy 
Beards ,  and  Caps,  with  that  of  their  own  native 

Language 
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Language  only,  ere.  yet  Phyfick  was  Bill  in  a 
great  meafure  new-fafhion  d  by  them,  even  as 
much  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  it  was  now 
thrown  into  a  much  better  Order,  and  cDe~ 
€otumy  far  more  properly  cut  out :  or  better 
digefted,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates . 
It  was  however  there,  and  even  about  that 
time,  the  many  extravagant  Whims ,  or  fantafd- 
cal  Fafbions ,  Modes ,  and  Opinions ,  of  idle, 
vain  Philofophers,  or  others,  creep  VI  in,  and 
were  introduced  into  this  Profeffion.  But 
without  fo  very  much  dwelling  on  the  many 
and  various  Se£ti r,  of  thefe  fo  philofophick 
People,  we  fhall  now  content  ourfelves  with 
cbferving  only,  that  this  Profeffion  was  in 
time  cut  out,  by  that  very  faihionable,  bufy, 
baffling  Nation ,  into  many  various  Shapes, 
according  to  the  luxuriant  Fancies  of  inch  its 
Practitioners.  And  thus  there  arofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Pafbions  ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  Empiri - 
cat,  th cGymnaftic,  m&Bathing  Brad it ioner sy 
x  the  cDogmatifts,  or  Reafoners,  thxMethodifts , 
the  Epifent  he  ticks,  or  Trimmers,  the  E  dec- 
ticks,  who  were  for  picking  or  culling  from 
all,  with  the  Pneumatic  tans,  for  the  Spirits, 
Ox,  And  thus  alfo  the  Method  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Phyfick  alter  d  in  its  Fafhion  according¬ 
ly,  in  the  like  manner  becoming  more  con- 
ill  fed,  &c. 

After  this  the  laid  Knowledge  or  Profeffion 
traveli’d  to  Rome ,  where,  though  the  Greek 
Mailers  and  Fafhions  were  all  the  Mode,  and 

that 
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that  fuch  Greek  Artifts,  and  Mailers,  were 
the  only  or  principal  People  who  were  in  any 
efteem  there  :  yet  all  this  Learning,  and  Doc¬ 
trine,  was  Hill  in  fome,  or  a  great  meafurc, 
niixt  with  the  Roman  Cuftoms  and  F aft  ions . 
And  thus  it  was  that  thefc  fo  very  ambitious 
infatiable  People,  greatly  thirfting  after  uni- 
<verfal  Rower  and  Riches ,  on  the  attaining 
that,  did  accordingly  become  luxurious ,  idle, 
pompous,  die.  And  though  they  thus  Hill,  in 
a  great  mcafure,  kept  to  fomewhat  of  the 
Grecian  Rdrefs  and  Cuftoms ,  yet  latterly  be¬ 
came  vaftly  more  vain,  pompous,  and  fhowy : 
particularly  after  the  Africk  and  E after n 
Conquefts ,  efpecially  in  the  imperial  time.. 
It  was  for  a  confidcrable  time,  the  Gravity 
of  Beards  were  laid  aiidc,  wliilft  themfelves  and 
their  Garments  were  fo  much  bedaub’d  with 
Gold,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Chains ,  Rings ,  Bra¬ 
celets ,  or  Bullae,  as  well  as  ornamented 
with  ail  forts  of  precious  Stones,  whether 
plain,  or  more  artfully  cut,  by  the  niceft  and 
moft  curious  Workmen.  It  was  then  in 
this  time,  much  like,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  became  fo 
very  perplex’d  with  that  boundlefs  Superfluity , 
Vayiity,  Romp  and  Show.  It  was  now  alfo 
that  Galen,  tho  a  Greek  (then  in  Rome)  intro¬ 
duced  that  infinite  Variety  of  Medicines,  that 
numberlcfs  Farrago  of  Compounds,  fo  greatly 
fmee  ufed  and  followed.  Thus  it  was  that 
Luxury,  Show,  and  Superfluity,  went  hand 

and 
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and  hand,  in  Phyfick,  as  in  Dfcfs :  Rathdr 
ftill  lofing,  than  gaining,  any  or  the  leaft 
Ground  amongft  that  idle,  extravagant y 
ambitious ,  and  fo  highly  luxurious  Beople* 
Prom  henceforward  then,  or  upon  the  entire 
and  total  Deftru&ion  of  this  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  utter  Ruin  of  that  of  the  Greeks ,  this 
Profeflion  accordingly  took  its  flight,  or  next 
travelled  amongft  the  Arabs  and  Africans „ 
Plere  it  was  again  new  re-modell’d,  and  afrefh 
vamp'd  up y  and  thus  thrown  into  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Drefs  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
Plabits  of  that  Nation  being,  according  to  their 
own  particular  Cuftoms,  Humours,  Religion, 
or  Conveniencies,  &c.  Thus  thefe  People 
refumcd  again  the  Beards  with  the  Turbans ,  as 
well  as  different  Habits,  greatly  variegated,  and 
of  gay  Colours,  as  the  Reds,  Greens,  <&c.  And 
here  precious  colour  d  Stones  became  great¬ 
ly  fashionable  like  wife,  as  well  as  that  the 
higheft  Superftition  was  fo,  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  and  that  of  the  Cabaliftick,  and  ma¬ 
gical  Art.  It  was  now  alfo,  that  •f*  Chymiftry 
was  introduced  with  all  its  myftical  and  whim- 

■j'  Thus  at  fir  ft  fimple  Medicines  ’were  the  fafhion,  after  which 
it  came  to  the  Galenics ;  now  Chymifry  was  all  in  vogue ,  fo 
Alkalies  are  one  time  much  in  fajhion ,  another  time  ytis  Acids. 
Antimony  was  formerly  in  great  ufe ,  now  it  is  in  little  life.  Thus 
Bleeding  is  greatly  in  vogue  at  certain  times ,  or  with  fame ,  whiljl 
others  dif approve  thereof.  So  fome  times  the  hot  Regimen  is  the 
fajhiony  and  at  another  time  the  cold.  Some  depend  on  Syfc?nsy 
fome  on  Mathematicks ,  whilfl  others  depend  only  on  Obfervation , 
probably  the  fafef  to  be  relied  on.  Sometimes  Simplicity  and  Truth 
is  the  fajhion ,  as  Faljhood ,  Ornament  or  Show  is  in  times  of 
Luxury  and  Iniquity. 
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peal  Do  Urine,  and  Notions,  fo  ufual  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  that  time  adapted  thereto.  A  Pro- 
feffion  generally  judged  to  be  entirely  new, 
cfpecially  as  to  its  great  Ufe  and  Application 
tills  way.  Since  not  known  (from  what  we 
can  learn)  either  amongft  the  Greeks ,  dr  Ro¬ 
mans .  It  was  now  alfo,  that  the  Sugar’d  Tribe,, 
fo  very  pompoufly  appear’d  5  and  were  added 
to  the  forefaid  many  various  Galenic  Com¬ 
pounds  $  fuch  were  their  Confections,  Con¬ 
fer  ves,  Syrups ,  &c.  And  thus  Phvfick  was 
in  fuch  manner  likewife  alter’d,  according  to 
the  Tafte ,  Fajbion ,  Time  and  Fldce,  of  that 
rough  Nation.  And  now  it  was  (as  before  ob- 
ferved)  that  colour  d precious  Stones  became  in 
that  great  ufe  amongft  them  for  cDrefs  and  Or¬ 
nament ,  and  fo  they  were  in  the  like  manner 
introduced,  and  ufed,  in  the  medicinal  way . 
And  as  great  Superftition  (as  likewife  has  been 
faid)  was  the  Fajhion  of  thefe  Times,  fo  it 
was  even  alfo  introduced  into  this  Profef 
fion,  for  the  Cure  of  many  Maladies  :  whe¬ 
ther  by  that  of  Conjurations ,  or  certain  odd 
Words  with  various  ftrange  Forms,  or  Trifles, 
as  ‘well  as  by  many  different  Forms  of  A- 
mulets ,  with  fome  conjuring  Infer ipt ion  on 
them ,  &c.  Thus  feveral  hundreds  of  Years 
after  the  Decay,  Di-vifion,  or  "Downfall  of 
that  Monarchy ,  this  Profeffion  return’d  back 
into  Italy ,  Spain ,  and  France ,  and  to  thefe 
our  northern  Parts.  ’Twas  then  that  it  was 
again  re-modell’d,  changing  likewife  its  Lan- 
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guage,  as  well  as  its  Religion  5  that  is,  inftead 
of  the  Arabian  Tongue  and  the  Mahumetan 
Religion ,  it  took  to  the  Latin  Language,  and 
Popifh  Forms,  thus  receiving,  entirely,  and 
blindly  fubmittiilg  itfelf  to  be  transform'd,  re- 
modelfd,  approved,  and  the  Practitioners  there¬ 
of  dignified  with  Honours,  Titles ,  &c.  as  the 
fovefeign  Pontiff  was  p leafed  to  determine, 
or  approve.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Latin 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  Greek ,  Logicky 
R  hilofophy ,  and  Metaphyjicksy  were  by  this 
great  and  univerfal  Father  of  the  Churchy 
judged  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  be  learn  cl  by 
every  Ecclefiafticy  as  well  as  alifuch  who  could 
be  thought  to  have  any  ufe  for  Letters ,  or  ,  in 
a  ftudious  way  5  who  accordingly  were  order'd 
to  be  coop'd  up  in  publick  Schools ,  (founded  or 
approved  by  the  laid  Roman  See)  thus  to  be 
properly  qualified  with  this  kind  of  modtjh  Edu¬ 
cation*  And  fo  it  was  in  like  manner  concluded 
and  determin'd,  that  Phyfick  alfo  required  this 
fort  of  fafhionable  Learning  as  much  as  any,  to 
wit,  as  either  that  of  the  Church  or  the  Law. 
It  was  now  that  thus  the  foreign,  or  dead  Lan¬ 
guages  became  the  Fafhion,  or  Mode,  for  all 
Phyficians  fo  to  be  furnifh'd  therewith  5  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek .  It  was 
feme  time  thereafter  that  the  great  Formality  of 
preferibing,  and  that  in  the  moft  pompous  man¬ 
ner  ,  was  introduced,  and  ever  fince  fo  greatly 
followed.  But  now  (I  doubt)  it  may  be  alledg- 
cd,  tho’  I  may  here  have  faid  fomething  to  make 

good 
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good  fo  much  of  our  forefaid  Title,  yet  that 
the  principal  Difficulty  hill  remains  fo  alfo  to 
make  out  that  Phyfick  changes  its  Figure , 
Form ,  and  Fajhion,  even  as  'Dancing. ,  &c.  we 
fhall  then  obfcrvc  that  amoiagft  the  Ancients 
Dancing  was  confidered  with  them  in  a  quite 
different  light,  to  what  it  is  at  prefent  amongft 
us.  Socrates  regarded  dancing  amongft  the 
ferious  Difcipline  of  his  time,  more  especially 
as  to  Health  :  and  fo  is  laid  to  have  learn  d  it 
in  his  old  Age.  The  feus  is  by  Tome  thought 
to  have  been  the  firft:  Inftitutor  thereof  (alter 
his  killing  of  the Minotaur)  in  Dances  per- 
form'd  before  the  Altar  of  Apollo ,  in  the  Ifte 
of  Delos.  That  it  was  in  high  Perfection  a- 
mongft  the  Ancients,  is  eafy  to  be  gathered 
from  great  variety  of  the  Writers  of  that  time. 
Tht'Lacedemonians  were  laid  to  have  been  the 
firft  who built  the  Gymnafia ,  or  Faleftra 
which  was  however  foon  follow'd  by  the  reft 
of  Greece  and  Italy .  Thcfc  were  publick 
Buildings  extremely  large  and  fpacious,  with 
long  Porticoes,  and  proper  places  to  run,  walk, 
or  exercife  under  a  Roof,  being  many  Build¬ 
ings  join'd,  ftifficicnt  to  contain  many  thou- 
fands  of  People  all  together:  and  that  with¬ 
out  the  leaftDifturbancc  or  Interruption  to  one 
another.  Thofc  for  Exercife  had  their  parti¬ 
cular  Maftcrs,  named  Gymnafia,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vants  that  were  under  them  were  call'd  F ado- 
triba.  All  forts  of  Exercifes  were  ufed  there, 
as  well  as  Dancing.  The  or  Sphx  • 
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rifterion,  was  a  'Dance  of  a  fphxrical  Move¬ 
ment,  accompanied  with  toffing,  and  catching 
of  Balls.  The  Ancients  had  many  different 
kinds  of  Dances,  that  of  the  religious  or 
facred,  the  warlike  or  military,  as  that  of  leap¬ 
ing  and  jumping  in  Armour,  called  by  then\ 
the  By  trick.  There  was  alfo  the  civil  and  that 
of  Love ,  or  fome  of  thefe  mixt,  &c.  He- 
rodicus ,  Mafter  of  the  great  Hippocrates ,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  foil  Inventor  of  the 
Gymnaftick  Bhyfick ,  or  Exercife,  who  being 
then  Mafter  of  an  Academy,  obferved  theYouth 
thus  to  become  more  healthful,  by  fuch  their 
Exercifcs  there,  as  well  as  much  contributing 
to  prolong  his  own  Life  thereby  :  tho*  at  the 
fame  time  he  is  faid  then  to  have  had  an  incurable 
Malady  upon  him.  Some  of  the  Ancients  in 
thofe  Days  are  likewife  reported  to  have  cured 
moft  of  their  Maladies  by  Mufick  and  Dancing, . 
Galen  mentions  cl yLfculapius,  for  curing  the 
Diforders  of  the  Mind  this  way  5  as  the 
: Phrygians  did  all  manner  of  Bains  thereby, 
Apollonius  {\ peaks  of  its  Ufe  in  Epilepfies,  and 
the  DiftracHons  of  the  Mind.  Thales  of  Crete 
is  thus  faid  to  have  cured  the  Lacedemonians 
of  their  Befiilence  5  and  Democrates  taught 
it  as  a  Cure  for  moft  Diftempers.  Bythago- 
ras  (as  JamblichUs  relates)  ufed  it  in  the  Cure 
of  venomous  Bites ,  as  well  as  in  other  Mala¬ 
dies.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  particularly 
defcribcs  the  healthful  Ufes  of  the  Dances,  as 
well  as  the  other  Exercifcs  of  the  Ancients. 
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The  Cubiftick  or  tumbling  Dance,  he  recom¬ 
mends  for  the  ftrcngthcning  of  the  Arms  and 
Thighs,  though  probably  not  fo  advifable  for 
the  Back  or  Bowels,  Head ,  &c.  Aretreus 
likewife  advifes  much  Gejliculation ,  or  vari¬ 
ous  Motions  for  various  Maladies  5  as  Chirono - 
mia  or  moving  of  the  Arms  and  Hands,  with 
Boxing,  for  Vertigo ,  &c.  The  ^Egyptians , 
Grecians ,  and  Romans ,  ftilhufed  Dancing  in 
their  facred  and  religious  Rites  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies.  Orpheus  and  Mufeus  affirm'd,  that  no 
Berfon  could  be  initiated  into  holy  Myjleries 
without  Mujick  and  B) anting.  Neither  was 
there  indeed  any  thing  tranfafted  in  B)elos 
without  it.  The  Priefts  (ns  faid  inftru&ed  by 
Rhea )  danced  with  Shields ,  Swords ,  and  Ar¬ 
mour ,  in  warlike  and  furious  Pollutes,  being  call'd 
Corybantes.  And  thus  the  C /Egyptians  and 
Scythians  in  Dances  adored  the  Sun ;  as  t  hz  In¬ 
dians  (probably  from  them)  do  evet;  at  this  day. 
Soth ^Romans  had  their  Salii  or  dancing  Priefts, 
whofe  Office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  Rites  of 
Mars ,  perform'd  in  warlike  Habits,  thus  prai- 
fing  the  tutelar  God  of  Battle  with  Mujick  and 
1 Dancing .  The  Vow  of  Tullus  Hojlilius 
(which  he  made  in  Battle  with  the  Sabines ) 
was  to  inftitute  twelve  more  of  the  dancing 
Priefts,  as  them  oft  agreeable  Offering  he  thought 
he  could  make  them.  Many  other  different 
Dances  were  inftituted  on  various  occafions, 
as  thole  in  honour  of  Apollo ,  Minerva ,  and 
B)  tana  5  fuch  were  the  Bythian  and  Qlympick 
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Gamed y  as  well  as  thofe  in  honour  of  Neptune 
flic  Charities-  aiid  Graces So  in  like  man¬ 
ner  xkc.LudkMagalenfesto  'thcMother  of  the 
Godsy  and  the  .Bacchanalia  or  Fcafts  of  Bac- 
etms^  in  honour  of  him."  The  Bali  lid  to 
.! Bales  the  Goddefs  of  Shepherds ,  to  preferve 
their  Cattle  from  Dffeafes;  Wolves,  &c.  by 
dancing  round  Heaps  of  Straw  call'd  Bale  a. 
Thus  then  after  the  total  Diffoiution  of  the 
Noman  Empire,  -Bhyfick  .(as  has  been  obferved) 
travelled  next  into  Arabia- and  Africa ,  where 
IT  again  took  a  different  Shape.  ;  or  was  there 
sffeflx  r  e-mo  dell’  dy  as  well  as  cDancingy  accord¬ 
ing  to  xht..Cufiomy  Whtfny  and  Fancy  of  -  that 
, rougher  N ation ,  who '  danced  with  their  Bipe 
and  Tambour ,  &c.  Thus  Dancing,  which  was 
arrived  to  the  higheft  Perfeftion  amoiigft  the 
Ancients,  did  finally  like  other  fublunary  things 
fall  again -into  Decay/  upon  the  Defiruction  or 
Ifbwnfall  of  thofe  People.  And  now  the  French 
1  it  true  have  oiTatc  Y ears  introduced  fome  tri¬ 
fling-  infighfficant  BTahces,  Fueh  as  thofe  of 
'Borne  and  Gallantry ,  or  altogether  lafcpviousy 
otherwife  of  no. real  Significancy  or  Meaning  5 
15  that  there  hardly  feems  to  be  any  thing  of 
that  true  Knowledge  and  Art  to  be  remaining 
atnongft  us,  which  was  fo  well  known  to  the 
Ancients,  entire  Hiftories  being  exprefs’d  with 
them,  bv  Signs  'and  Dances.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Phyfick  itfelf  did  in  like  manner  alfo  degene¬ 
rate  into  mereFormSj  vain  Grimace  and  Show , 
rather  than  into  any  Realities ,  or  that  of  the 

rniq 
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true  Knowledge  and  Improvement  of  this  Pro- 
fdlion.  It  will  then  (probably)  fufficieiitly  ap¬ 
pear,  from  what  has  before  been  advanced  in  our 
forefaid  Title,  That  Fhyfick  (as  ufed)  is  a  mere 
Jef  a  JVhim,  zwHmnour,  a  Fancy ,  a  downright 
Fajbion ,  even  as  much  as  Drefs  or  ‘Dancing* 
But  now  fince  we  have  here,  hinted  at  the 
many  new  Forms  and  Fafhions,  thus  brought 
in  amongft  the  Moderns  (particularly  thole 
latte!  mentioned)  which  were  introduced  by 
the  Power  of  the  Roman Pontiff,  to  wit,  the 
fafhionable  Education  of  the  Times,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  pompous  Title  of  the  Degree 
of  Doctor ,  I  fhall  then  at  prelent  content 

myfclf  by  recommending  to  my  Reader,  the 
following  Letter ,  more  fully  treating  of  that 
Subject  in  particular.  And  now  I  cannot  at 
the  fame  time  forbear  very  heartily  fmiling, 
when  I  obferve  and  conftdcr  the  extraordinary 
rout,  noife,  and  buftle, 'which  A  made  by  that 
notable  Female  Mrs.  St  evens ,  (with  her  fo 
greatly  celebrated  Noftrum)  nay,  that  even 
Doctors  and  fome  of  the  moft  noted  Surgeons 
highly  admire,  praife,  covet,  and  follow  her,  - 
for  this  her  wonderful  Knowledge  :  yea,  that 
Ihe  is  by  their  affiftance  even  greatly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  and  rewarded  by  th  zFuhlick.  Now  if 
fo  it  be  then  that  Re  know's,  and  does  more 
than  even  the  Doftors,  err.  why  do  they  not 
give  her  that  Degree  alfo )  More  efpccially, 
lince  fhe  will  not  be  the  firfl  Female  who  has 
had  it*  And  fhould  fhe  arrive  to  be  Prefidcnt 

of 
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of  the  C — —  fhe  might  not  poffibly  do  much 
lefs  good  than  fome  have. 

Yet  am  I  in  a  Dream? '  Or  {hall  I  as  yet 
truft  to  my  Senfes,  either  Eyes  or  Ears  ?  And 
are  there  as  yet  on  Earth  fuch  regular  Preten¬ 
ders  in  Phyfick,  who  follow  and  puff  up  the 
mighty  Feats  of  this  ilmple  Female  ?  Yes  truly 
there  are,  even  fuch  knowing  Scioli :  nay, 
who  have  alfo  gain  d  fome  Credit  with  the 
more  unthinking  and  unknowing  part  of  Man¬ 
kind.  Neither  do  I  incline  to  aflert  it  to  be 
from  any  private  or  interefted  Views  in  them* 
But  is  it  even  yet  poffible,  and  will  Futurity 
ever  credit  it,  that  there  are  or  were  in  thefe 
our  Times,  fuch  who  pretend  to,  or  have  re¬ 
ceived  their D odor's  Degrees,  fuch  as  a  H^ljy 

Sh - or  a  S - sy  &c.  that  fo  adore,  follow, 

extol,  and  recommend  this  mod  notable  Wo¬ 
man  .  with  her  non-fuch  Medicine.  Or  are 
there  even  as  yet  of  our  mod  noted  Chirur- 
geons  of  our  Hofpitals,  the  fo  renown  d  Lit  ho- 
tomifts ,  (and  who  fo  highly  value  themfelves 
on  their  great  Improvements)  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Ornaments  of  the  L* rofejjton  Ch — n 
and  Sh—p ,  together  with  H—nsy  who  all  toge¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  the  former,  even  humbly  fubmit 
to  play  thej ourney  men,  AlEftants,  and  T eftimo- 
nies  or  Vouchers  to  this  fo  wonder-working  Fe¬ 
male,  and  all  without  the  leaftVie w  of  any  private 
Intereft,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Ornaments 
of  the  Profeflion  always  do.  And  thus  thefe 

excellent 
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excellent  Proceedings  ought  ever  to  be  recorded 
to  all  future  Ages  (for  the  Benefit  of  Pofterity) 
with  that  admirable  Operation  of  the  Drum  of 
the  Ear.  But  it  would,  I  doubt,  feem  fome- 
what  likely  (if  not  to  appear  over-plain)  that 
thefe  Scioli  (poflibly  befides  other  weighty  rea- 
fons)  may  be  in  hopes  of  attaining  to,  or  of 
learning  from  this  fo  fcientific  Female,  a  much 
caller  Method  of  relieving  Mankind  from  the 
Stone,  than  that  hitherto  pradtifed,  and  fo  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  fo  very  fuccefsfully  perform'd  by 
thofe  noted  and  mod  celebrated  Ornaments  of 
Surgery  in  general ,  and  of  Lithotomy  in  par¬ 
ticular.  And  that  they  would  now  feem 
fhrewdly  to  fufpedt  there  will  be  little  or  no 
further  occafion  for  them  in  their  former  ope¬ 
rative  way,,  though  always  fo  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful.  And  fhall  we  as  yet  believe  that  the 
Publick  appear  feemingly  inclinable  to  indulge 
the  Fair  Sex,  by  demanding  only  to  hear  thofe 
of  her  fide,  without  defiring  the  Information, 
fummoning  or  enquiring  (at  the  fame  time)  of 
thofe  of  the  other  fide,  and  the  reafonable  Objec¬ 
tions  to  be  made  by  fuch,  or  who  might  perhaps 
too  plainly  Ihew  the  Folly  of  the  trifling  Tittle- 
tattle,  laid  before  them  by  thefe  bufy  forward 
Scioli^  with  all  their  pretended  Demonflrations. 
But  I  lhall  refer  (at  prefent)  my  furtherThoughts 
on  this  Head,  and  proceed  as  hinted  on  the  Let¬ 
ter  fpoken  on  the  Degree  of  Dodtor  :  which 
Dignity  one  might  be  ready  to  imagine, 
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when  fo  bellowed  as  what  we  have  been  men¬ 
tioning,  might  be  apt  to  induce  fome  of  real 
Knowledge  to  neglect  it,  if  notto  defpife  fueh 
trifling  Doings  :  or,  in  a  word,  Icarce  to  think 
it  worthy  the  Acceptance. 


O  N  E 


PHYSICIAN 


I  s 

E’en  juft  as  good  as  t’other, 

AND 


SURGEONS 


Are  not  lefs  knowing. 


APOTHECARIES 


ARE 


I  vow  to  G — ~d,  Sir,  fend  for  the  jirft  Apo¬ 
thecary  that's  next  you. 

GarthV  Advice  to  his  Friend,  on  alking  <what 
Phyfician  he’d  recommend  him  to,  in  caieofhis 
the  Doctor^  Death. 

Thus  W- — — d  and  St - — —ns  (in  their  way)  are  by 
many ,  Great  and  Small,  Esfr.  efieem'd  as  good,, 
or  better,  than  any. 

By  the  Author  of  Thyfick  is  a  &c. 
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AD  FE  R  T1SE  ME  NE. 


HE  Saying  made  ufe  of  in  my  Title-Rage  from 


A  Dr.  Garth ,  is  faid  to  have  been  fpoken  on  Qc- 
cafion  of  a  Friend  or  Patient  of  his,  asking  him  (in 
cafe  of  his  the  Doffor’s  Death)  what  Phyfician  he 
then  would  advife  him  to  choofi ,  or  to  make  ufe  Gt? 
To  which  the  Doftor  merrily  replied  that  before 
mentioned,  /  vow,  &c.  It  may  not  here  perhaps 
likewife  be  altogether  improper  to  acquaint  my 
Reader ,  that  I  have  been  informed ,  fome  of  the 
Frofeijion  have  alledged,  that  my  former  Dif- 
courfe  called  Rhyfick  is  a  jfefi,  &c.  was  too  ferioujly 
handled  ior  fuch  an  humorous  \ Title  Ragey  which 
feemingly  may  have  fome  j Truth  therein .  Yet  l 
would  only  here  obferve  thereto ,  That  Authors ,  no 
more  than  Rainters ,  or  Roets ,  are  not  always  in  the 
humourous  cr  mo  ft  facetious  Way.  And  if  i  was  fo 
thought  to  have  hit  off  the  Title ,  yet  the  Sub je St , 
when  to  be  treated  of,  might  in  all  Probability  have 
a  very  different  JEffeEl  upon  me,  to  what  it  perhaps 
had  on  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  that  is,  even 
fo,  as  to  render  me  rather  grave  than  merry  ;  which 
JEffeEl,  I  freely  own,  it  in  a  great  Meafure  feems  to 
have  had  upon  me.  Yet  this,  I  think,  may  fafely 
be  advanced,  that  if  I  was  more  inclinable  to  treat 
it  in  the  ferioits ,  than  in  the  very  merry  Way,  it 
might  proceed  from  my  imagining  the  Subjeff  to  be 
full  grave  for  that  kind  of  Treatment  \  more  efpe- 
ciahy,  iince  I  intended  not  (in  reality)  to  make  a 
jfeft  oj  theRrofejJion ,  but  rather  to  (hew  the  Change - 
ablenefs  ut  the  Rr  attic  e  thereof  by  us  RraCtitioners % 


A  2 


fer  to  c&pofe  its  Folly  as  generally  lifed ?  befides  that 
I  apprehend  the  more  ferioiis  way  of  writing  ought, 
in  all  Probability,  to  be  allowed  to  come  the  neareft 
to  Fruth.  And  if  the  Facetioufnefs  of  the  fitle 
proved  of  any  Advantage  to  engage  more  to  look 
into  the  Difcourfe  itfelf  and  fo  to  be  of  fomc  Ufe 
to  the  Sale  thereof,  yet  that,  I  hope,  was  not  any 
Prejudice  to  th ztPub'lick.  And  now  iflfhould  have 
taken  a  greater  Liberty  by  appearing  to  be  any  Way 
more  merry  in  this ,  it  is  enough  for  me,  that  my 
Reader  (fuch  as  it  is)  is  fatisfied  therewith.  I  (hall 
to  this  here  only  add,  that  tho’  I  have  herein 
reduced  the  ‘PraBitioners  in  Phyfick  pretty  much 
upon  a. Level  as  to  Knowledge,  (particularly  in  the 
Opinion  of  their  Adherents,  and  that  thus,  the 
one  appears  to  be  e'en  juft  as  good  as  the  other ;  Yet 
it  feems  alfo  plain,  that  a  Phyfician  properly  form¬ 
ed  by  Nature,  or  of  fuch  a  lucky  Ca(t,  as  to  be  fitted 
for  making  the  moil  numerous  udcquaintance  (when 
not  already  made  to  his  Hand  by  Friends)  he  will, 

I  fay,  by  humouring  fuch  Cuftomers,  ftand the  fair- 
eft  for  a  more  general  and  univerfal  P  rati  ice? 
whilft  one  without  the  like  fortunate  Nalent ,  tho? 
of  infinitely  fuperior  Merit  in  Phyfick ,  (orfo  judged 
by  knowing  Men)  yet  he  will  in  a  great  Meafure, 
if  not  entirely  be  loft.  Now  whether  fuch  like 
numerous  Set  of  Acquaintance  be  the  wifer  Part  of 
Mankind,  is  not  fo  material  to  a  Phyfician,  who 
principally  minds  or  feeks  only  Money ,  Riches  be¬ 
ing  more  rarely  the  Lot  of  the  wifer  Part  than  it 
is  that  of  the  other. 


One 


One  Physician  is  e’en  juft 
as  good  as  the  other,  &c. 

■  N 

KN  O  W,  whofoever  thou  art  (mod 
ihquifitive  Reader)  thus  pieafed 
to  caft  thine  Eye 5  on  this 
fhort  Difcourfe,  with  intent  to 
examine  into  the  Contents  thereof,  I  do 
not  here  undertake  to  acquaint  thee,  who 
is  the  bcft,  or  moft  knowing  of  the  Idro- 
feJfion  ofEhyJick,  (whatever  my  more  pri¬ 
vate  Imaginations  may  be  on  fuch  Subjeft) 
only  that  I  here  now  propofe,  to  make  that 
clear  and plain>  which  we  have  before  ad¬ 
vanced  in  our  forefaid  Tit/e-'Pa^e  to  wit, 
that  the  one  \ Phyfician  is  e  en  juft  as  good 
as  the  other ,  &c.  that  is,  as  knowing,  as 
skilful ,  and  fo  forth.  1  his  I  doubt  not, 
thou  wilt  readily  allow  me,  is  a  Novelty , 
and  may  as  yet  perhaps  feem  a  little  ftrange  ! 
as  moft  Things  do  before  they  are  duel/ 
confidered* 


B 


I  muft 
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I  muft  however  own,  that  the  Difcovery 
of  this  grand  Secret ,  has  coll:  me  much 
Contemplation ,  Labour ,  and  cPains>  as  may 
more  fully  be  obferved  from  what  follows. 
Permit  me  then,firft  to  begin,  or  to  enquire 
of  thy  felf  by  what  Rule  it  is,  thou  goeft 
on,  or  makeft  choice  of  thy  Rhyfician  ? 
or  that  thou  determine!!:  fuch  one>  to  be 
the  ableft,  and  mofl  knowing  of  the  ‘Pro- 
fejfion  ?  Since  if  it  be  only,  that  thy  Grand¬ 
mother  was  of  this  Opinion,  and  allured 
thee  of  it,  that  will  ferve  for  no  fuch  ftrong 
Proof  to  me  :  Nay,  were  it  even  thy  own 
Father  and  Mother  alfo ,  who  had  confirm¬ 
ed  it  to  thee  5  becaufe  thus  my  very  next 
Reader ,  may,  nay  certainly  will ,  bring  me 
even 'full  as  good  Teftimony7  in  behalf  of 
his  Phyfician . 

Well,  but  now  I  do  fuppoie  you  would 
readily  acquaint  me,  that  all  the  good  ex¬ 
perienced  NurfeSj  and  tutorizing  or  doctor- 
izing  Ladies ,  or  others,  Hill  confirm  it 
more  ftrongly  to  you,  ever  recounting  an 
Infinity  of  great  Cures ,  performed  by  this 
great  Man :  Nay,  that  even  your  well,  and 
fo  very  notably ,  praPtifed ,  and  experienced 
Apothecary ,  (who  unqueftionably  and  fu re¬ 
ly,  muft  be  a  good,  or  the  belt  Judge  of 
thefe  Matters)  likewife  confirms  it,  and 
allures  you  of  the  fame :  how  can  there, 
then  fay  you,  be  any  Mijlake  ?  Yet  I  beg 


(  3  ) 

of  you,  dear  Sir,  to  allow  me  to  ask  you, 
will  not  my  very  next  Reader  by  the  fame 
Rule  affine  me  of  the  fame  Thing,  and  the 
like  Affurances  from  his  Apothecary ,  or 
other  the  good  Women,  or  People  about 
him,  of  his  Phyfician  alfo?  Nay,  will  not 
the  fame  pharmaceutic  Friend  of  yours, 
and  fo  another,  be  fufficiently  ready  to  in- 
dnuate,  that  you  had  far  better  to  depend 
upon  him,  than  on  any  Phyfician ,  whom 
he  poffibly  may  not  be  fo  well  with  ? 
And  in  the  fame  manner,  I  fay,  will  not 
he,  or  thofe  of  my  next  Reader ,  take  the 
fame  Liberty,  in  affirming  the  like,  or  th$ 
fame  Thing  of  his  ? 

But  here  I  obferve,  that  the  good  Lady 
your  Grandmother  appears  hereat  to  be  a 
little  ruffled ,  and  out  of  Humour :  What, 
fays  fhe,  fure  every  body  allows  him,  1  ufe , 
to  be  the  mod  knowing,  and  mod  skilful 
Pcrfon  of  the  whole  Profejfion  \  befides  that 
he  plainly  proves  it  (continues  die)  by  the 
Multiplicity  of  his  Pra&ice,  with  the  great 
Figure  he  makes,  or  the  common  Expence 
of  his  Living.  Indeed,  my  very  obliging 
Reader,  I  cannot  but  allow  the  <vertuous 
and  credulous ,  old  Lady  your  Grandame , 
to  be  a  very  pious ,  goody  charitable ,  fort  of 
a  Ladyy  and  I  would  not  therefore  willing¬ 
ly  pretend  to  contradid,  or  to  enter  into 
the  lead  Difpute  with  her,  only  wifh  that  I 

B  2  could 
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could  find  out  this  fo  very  excellent  Practi¬ 
tioner,  which  every  one  agrees  to  be  the 
very  heft ,  fince  that  which  every  one  fays 
mnjt  jurdy  oe  true:  But  if  only  more  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed,  that  will  not  do,  fince  the 
Minority  may  often  be  in  the  right  ;  more 
efpt  dally,  if  we  can  imagine,  the  wifer, 
moft  knowing,  and  experienced  part  of 
Mankind,  to  be  of  that  Number,  But 
now,  even  fuppoilng  it  to  be  every  one% 
have  we  not  alio  known,  that  there 
we*e  Opinions  for  and  againft  An™ 
tipodes ,  that  the  Sun  moved  round  the 
Earthy  and  that  the  Earth  moved  round 
the  Sun .  Yet  they  cannot  both  be  true, 
nniefs  we  fhould  admit  of  a  third,  or  fourth, 
nnivcrfal  Opinion,  of  both  being  true,  or 
both  being  falfe.  As  to  the  two  laft  Parti¬ 
culars  mentioned  of  the  Multiplicity  of 
Practice,  with  the  elegant  Method  of  living, 
we  muft  like  wife  agree,  there  be  feveral 
others  who  have  the  like,  and  alfo  who 
live  well*  But  hold ,  cry  you,  why 
fo  very  much  of  this  elderly  Lady ,  or  any 
die }  Since  you  pretend  to  judge  for  your- 
ielf,  without  any  fuch  Helps,  or  Affiftance, 
do  I  not  very  well  know,  fay  you,  that 
you  have  been  at  the  Univerfity,  and 
pretty  well  acquainted  in  the  learned 
Longues >  both  with  the  Latin  and  Greeks 
as  well  as  with  the  Logic  MetaphyfickSj 
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and  ufual  Education  or  Learning  for  a  Gentle* 
man  in  that  Place  j  befides,  your  having 
gone  through  a  Courfe  of  Anatomy ,  &c. 
And  thus  you  know  (lay  you)  that  the  Thy- 
pci  an  you  have  made  choice  of  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  Scholar ,  and  without  fo  much  dwel¬ 
ling  on  his  great  Knowledge  in  the  latter 
mentioned,  to  wit,  Logick ,  or  Metapby- 
Jicks ,  you  very  well  know  (continue  you) 
experimentally,  that  he  mofl  frequently 
z,les  you  very  much,  not  only  in  Anatomy , 
but  even  alio  in  Grtek  and  Latin  \  be- 
lides  you  obferve,  he  writes  his  Receipts 
very  fad,  in  that  learned  Language ,  and  in 
a  very  elegant  Stile  too . 

Mighty  well,  good  Sir, this  would  indeed 
feem  to  prove,  or  argue,  that  Schoolmaflers , 
or  be  it  the  beji  Schoolmaflers^  muft  necef- 
farily  make  the  bejt  L hyfici an s.  But  with¬ 
out,  Sir,  dwelling  much  on  this,  that  there 
may  be  many  others  e'en  full  as  goo dGram- 
martans ,  &c.  as  yours,  I  muft  and  (hall 
next  obferve  to  you,  that  the  Egyptian 
SPhyJicians ,  from  whom  the  Greeks  learned 
this  Art ,  had  no  fuch  Univerfity  Accom - 
fdifhmentSy  neither  were  they  any  way  know¬ 
ing  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin ,  nay  even 
the  great  Hippocrates,  knew  nothing  of  the 
latter,  or  indeed  any  Thing  further  of  the 
Greek  as  a  Scholar,  than  merely  as  it  was 
his  own  Mother  Tongue  j  neither  are  we 

well 


well  affured  that  any  of  the  Arabian  Phyff 
dans  (whofe  Difcipks  we  more  immediate¬ 
ly  arc)  knew  much,  if  any  thing,  of  either 
Language,  particularly  of  the  Latin ,  or  in¬ 
deed  that  in  general  they  knew  any  thing 
of  either.  But  we  might  likewife  obfervc, 
that  fome  of  the  very  belt  Commentators 
on  Hippocrates ,  as  Huretus,  &c.  as  well  as 
fpme  of  the  mod  confidcrable,  moll  fortu¬ 
nate,  anel  knowing  Practitioners,  they  were 
often  the  rdoo'fl  Linguifls ,  or  made  the  lead: 
Figure  in  thefe  learned  Languages .  And 
now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  even  allow  that 
you  really  know  fo  much  of  Anatomy ,  as 
to  be  fullv  convinced  that  your  Heart 
does  not  in  reality  lie  in  your  Hee!sy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Opinion  of  one  of  the  mod 
confidcrable  and  noted  Practitioners  of  the 
Profellion  of  his,  or  in  our  own  Time,  to 

wit,  the  famed  Sir  L)-—^  H - -n,  who 

ufed  merrily  to  fay  it  was  enough,  or  that 
fuch  a  Knowledge  in  Anatomy  was  fuffeient 
for  a  Phyfcian . 

Nay,  the  famed  Dr.  Ratcliff, \  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  abfolutely  denied,  or  did  not  be¬ 
lieve,  or  know  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Circulation  of  the  Bloody  until  difeovered 
to  him  by  Dr.  Areskine ;  and  that  even 
then,  he  truly  believed  it,  or  was  ever  ful¬ 
ly  convinced  thereof,  is  what  1  cannot  fo 
ppfuively  affirm.  Yet  be  that  how  it  will, 

there 
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there  are  fome  who  affirm  the  nice  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Anatomy,  rather  to  be  Matter  of 
Curiojity  and  Speculation,  than  of  any  great 
Ufe  in  the  ‘Pratt ice  of  Phyjick  $  and  yet 
even  fuppofing  it  to  be  greatly  necejjary , 
there  are  furely  thole  who  know  full  as 
much  thereof  as  this  your  Favourite.  But 
now,  cry  you,  you  wiii  ft  ill  come  much 
nearer  to  the  Purpofe,  and  thus,  obferve  to 
me,  that  you  fpeak  experimentally,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  the  feveral  Cures  performed  by  him 
upon  ycurfelf,  but  like  wile  on  many  others, 
fome  of  which  by  his  great  Skill ,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  raiftd ,  even  almoft  from  the  Plead. 
Mighty  well  again  !  And  how,  fay  /,  bo 
you  fairly  prove,  that  he  did  you  any  good 
at  all,  and  no  hurt  ?  Or  that  he  did  not 
hinder  kind  Nature  from  more  fpeedily  do¬ 
ing  her  own  proper  Office  ?  Since  this  very 
frequently  lb  happens,  and  he  mult  probably 
be  the  moll  knowing  in  this  Profeffion3 
who  can  nicely  and  jujlly  diftinguifh  this , 
or  to  fee  very  clearly  into  it .  But  allow- 
ing  as  yer,  as  you  feetn  inclined,  even  in 
the  befc  and  moll  favourable  Senfe,  you  are 
plea  fed  to  underftand  it  in,  1  doubt  not, 
but  that  my  next  Reader  will  be  ready,  as 
pofitively  to  affirm  his  Phyfician  to  be  fully 
as  fuccefsful  as  yours.  Well,  fay  you,  yet 
over  and  above  all  this,  yours  allb,  is,  or 
has  been  Phyfician  to  an  Hofpital}  befides 

other 
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Other  very  great  VraEiice^  and  that,  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  be  ablolutely  impoiilblc,  but 
that  he  neceftarily  muft  be  vaftly  knowing 
and  extremely  fuccefsfuL  Now,  permit 
me  on  this  Head,  to  remark  to  you,  good 
Sir,  that  they  are  nor,  or  have  not  always 
been  the  mod  confiderable,  or  in  the  Top 
TraElice,  who  do  either  belong  to,  or  who 
have  ever  been  belonging  to  any  Hofpitals. 
Ratcliff,  &c*  you  know,  never  was .  Nay* 
not  only  he,  but  even  others,  would  not 
accept  thereof  $  neither  have  any  fuch  of 
Hofpitals  ever  yet  proved  to  us,  that  they 
are  any  way  more  knowing,  or  in  the  leaft 
more  fuccefsful ,  than  thefe  others.  Nay* 
we  even  obferve,  fuch  to  be  following 
Mrs.  Stephens ,  with  her  Receipt ,  or  expe¬ 
rimenting  of  her  Medicine ,  who  is  not  of 
any  Hofpital,  you  know,  nor  endowed  with 
any  of  the  learned  Languages ,  or  Educa¬ 
tion  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  5  and  if  even 
the  Magiftrates  of  the  College  fhall  give 
Ear  thereto  alfO)  what  fhall  we  then  think.* 
And  yet  we  may  eafiiy  perceive,  that  this 
good  Woman  has  her  Followers  as  much  as 
any  of  them .  But  I  chufe  not  to  dwell  on 
this  Subjeft,  lince  already  fo  fufficiently 
handled,  and  fully  examined  into ,  in  the 
Pamphlet,  of  Obfervations  on  her  Receipt t 
which  has  lately  been  published. 


MoW| 
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Now,  as  for  the  great  Variety  of  Practice 
you  mention,  I  muft  freely  own  to  you, 
that  I  have  mod  frequently  remarked, 
thorough  my  whole  Life,  that  Multitudes 
have  been  oppreffed,  with  infinite  Variety 
of  Brattice,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
in  different  Bufuieffes,  during  the  whole 
Courfe  of  their  Lives,  and  yet  in  ail  the 
Continuation  of  that  Scene ,  did  in  reality 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Matter ,  but 
ftill  have  thus  neverthelefs  accumulated 
great  Riches  in  fuch  a  way  ;  which  makes 
nae  call  to  mind  what  a  great  Virtuofo 
(not  bred  to  Phyfick)  once  faid,  viz.  that 
he  could  very  well  perceive  a  Berfon  might 
acquire  great  Riches  in  Rhyfick,  without 
at  the  fame  time  knowing  any  thing  at  all 
of  the  Matter.  Neither  avails  it,  if  you 
fhould  much  value  your  Rrattitioner ,  on 
his  great  Knowledge  in  the  Mathematicks , 
ftnee  that,  I  think,  at  prefent,  is  pretty 
much  out  of  Doors,  for  they  may  as  readi¬ 
ly  found  their  firft  Notions,  or  Principles, 
on  a  falfe  Bottom ,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch 
Mathematical  Learning ;  befides  that  they 
generally  know  fo  very  little  about  the 
true  Nature ,  Form ,  or  Structure,  of  the 
human  Fabnck ,  that  all  fuch  fort  of  rca- 
foning,  will  in  general  come  to  nothing * 
Add  to  this,  that  if  my  next  Reader , 
fhould  not  even  alfo  inform  me,  that  his 

C  Favourite 
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Favourite  is  as  expert  and  learned  at  that, 
as  yours  is>  yet  he  may  however  aflure  me, 
that  his  Phyfician  is  a  moft  skilful Chymiff 
and  on  which  he  values  himfelf  highly,  al¬ 
though  a  Study,  the  knowing  ancient  Phyfi- 
cians ,  were  altogether  unacquainted  with  5 
whilft  another  as  yet,  values  himfelf  on  his 
being  a  mojl  extraordinary  Botanift,'x\vzxz- 
as  did  he  but  underhand  the  real  Vertucs 
and  Ufes  of  one  half  Score  of  the  very  belt 
of  the  fever al  Thoufands ,  he  fo  much  va¬ 
lues  himfelf  upon,  to  be  fo  very  knowing 
in,  it  would  be  of  vaftly  more  ufe  to  him 
as  a  Prahiit ioner. 

But  now  if  my  Reader  tnuft  next  needs 
inform  me,  that  he  likewife  values  his  Phv- 
iician  greatly,  as  being  of  the  more  digni¬ 
fied  Kind ,  and  even  chofe  for  the  Ufe  of 
his  Sovereign ,  whether  he ,  or  fhe ,  fill  in 
that  cafe,  I  fay,  we  can  no  way  perceive 
any  material  Plifference  from  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  dignified ;  lince  we  plainly 
enough  can  obferve,  that  he  who  is  fo,  is 
not  therefore  the  rather  ufed,  on  the  nc- 
ceffary  Occafions,  whether  for  him  or  her  j 
nay,  we  find  by  Experience,  that  thofe 
who  are  not  fo,  feem  to  have  a  far  better 
Chance,  of  being  called ,  or  ttfed ,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary,  or  even  on  common  Occafions , 
than  thofe  others  here  fpoken  of,  who  are 
named  in  fuch  great  ^Dignity .  Thus  we 

have 
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have  even  known,  a  Perfon  in  Effed  (or 
hardly  to  be  reckoned)  little  elfe  than  a 
Bookfeller,  fo  chofe  to  (iich  Honour  by 
various  ‘Potentates ,  and  even  as  much 
ufed  too,  upon  Occafion,  as  others  of  more 
general  credit  in  Phyfick,  or  even  of  thofe 
the  firft,  in  the  like  Honour  and  Higyiity  * 
neither  fhall  we  find  this  much  to  differ, 
in  fuch  like  dignified  Surgeons,  Efq—s ,  &c. 
And  here  I  might  add  to  this,  that  even 

amongft  the  great  R - Eleves,  there 

are  Perlons,  I  am  informed,  who  very  po- 
fitively  affirm,  that  there  is  lbme  one  of 
them  who  has  had  no  Practice  or  Bufinefs, 
who  knows  even  full  as  much,  or  is  full 
as  good  as  any  other  of  them  in  the  higheft 
or  top  practice.  But  thefe,  I  fay,  are,  as  I 
have  before  remarked  to  you,  the  Opinions 
of  the  Adherents  or  Followers ,  which  I  for 
my  own  parr,  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into, 
or  to  decide.  Yet  this  perhaps  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  allowed,  that  there  are  not  any  of 
them  here  laft  mentioned  fo  very  mean,  as 
to  value  themfelves  much  on  their  great 
Knowledge  in  Surgery ,  howfoever  necefi'ary 
a  Qualification ,  fome  may  imagine  it,  to*^ 
wards  the  making  a  compleat  Phyfician . 

And  now  as  to  Phyftcians  of  Armies,  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  been  of  all  Sorts 
and  Sixes,  big  and  fmall,  or  little,  great , 
and  tall ,  yet  ftill  the  one  was  thougnt  by 

C  z  their 
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their  Adherents,  even  as  good  as  the  other  > 
and  as  a  more  full  Proof  hereof,  the  one 
had  not  one  Farthing  more  daily  pay  than 
the  other .  As  to  thofe  of  Navies ,  feme 
will  have  it  to  be  much  the  fame,  what¬ 
ever  my  own  private  Opinion  may  be  in 
that  relpebh 

But  without  dwelling  much  longer  on 
fuch  Dignities  and  Qualifications,  I  fee 
you  now  feem  fond  of  infinuating  to  me, 
that  your  favourite  Thyfcian  is  even  alfo 
an  Author ,  and  writes  with  great  Applaafe . 
Alas!  Sir,  there  be  even  many  of  thefe 
too,  and  which  to  determine  is  the  be[i 
of  them,  may  be  the  Queftion.  Nay,  we 
fhall  find  thofe  in  the  greateft  Praftice  to 
be  no  Writers  j  and  thofe  who  are  not  fo, 
feem  pretty  generally  to  agree ,  that  the 
Writers  of  their  own  Time ,  more  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  any  way  near  them ,  that  their 
writings  are  ail  good  for  nothing  ;  unlefs  it 
fometimes  be  allowed,  that  a  Writer  is 
tolerable ,  or  good,  where  he  is  already  got 
a  great  way  above  them ,  who  thus  give 
their  Opinion  5  for  Writers  in  this  way, 
(particularly)  and  poffibly  likewife  in  fome 
other  ways ,  are  generally  efteemed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Appearance  they  make,  or 
the  Practice  they  have ,  though  it  fhould 
in  reality  be  ever  fo  bad.  Befides,  Sir,  we 
do  not  find  by  Experience ,  the  Practice 
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and  Efteem  of  fuch  as  do  not  write  (whe¬ 
ther  in  Town  or  Country)  at  Bath ,  Bri- 
Jlol,  or  elfewhere,  is  lefs,  but  that  they  are, 

I  fay,  e’en  as  greatly  in  Pradice,  and  in 
full  as  much  Efteem,  and  as  highly  cried 
up  by  their  Patients,  as  the  very  beft  Writers 
of  the  Place  they  are  in.  Nay,  writing 
truly,  as  often  tends  to  their  Prejudice 
and  Disadvantage,  as  it  does  to  their  Ad¬ 
vantage*  Thus  Ratcliff,  you  fee  never 
writ  ;  if  he  had,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  worfe  for  him  :  and  fo  poffibly  thofe 
who  write  not ,  are  glad  and  willing  to 
keep  fuch  a  notable  Example  before  them, 
of  not  writing ,  and  thus  are  accordingly 
ready  to  undervalue  and  cry  down  all  who 
do,  neither  is  it  neceffary  here  we  fhould 
touch  on  Ratcliff's  greater  or  lefs  Know¬ 
ledge  than  that  of  others  his  Contempora¬ 
ries.  But  we  fhall,  I  fay,  go  on  to  obferve 
as  to  Writers ,  that  we  very  well  know  Sic 
©.  H — —n,  Sir  R.  Blackmore ,  or  Sir 

H - did  not  much  mend  the  Matter  by 

their  Writings ;  and  yet  I  know  not  well, 
whether  the  firft  named  did ,  or  did  not , 
confidering  that  he  writ  in  the  religious 
Way  (as  well  as  in  that  of  his  Profeflion) 
which  might  accordingly  probably  much 
pleafe  his  pious  Females,  &c.  And  befides 
what  is  here  remarked,  the  Generality  of 
your  Writers,  are  on  the  moft  common 

trite 
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trite  SubjeBs,  fo  often  and  frequently  well 
treated  of  bv  others  before  them,  and  their 
Defign  and  Thoughts  for  the  moft  part 
borrowed ,  or  pillaged  from  fuch ,  that  they 
are  but  too  often,  or  in  reality  little  better 
than  fuch  Authors  worfied.  However,  I 
do  not  dillike,  nay,  I  even  much  approve 
that  they  (hould  try  their  hand,  fo  to  fhew 
the  World  what  they  are  able  to  do .  Thoi 
I  mud  freely  own,  I  fhould  have  a  much 
better  Opinion  of  fuch  favourite  IVriter , 
were  he  to  ftrike  out  into  an  uncommon 
Road ,  and  that  he  produced  or  treated  of 
Subjects  greatly  or  intirely  new ,  which  if 
but  tolerably  executed ,  would  at  leaft  prove 
and  Ihew  fome  Knowledge  and  Genius . 
For  my  own  part,  I  freely  do  declare,  I 
can  hardly  think  I  could  ever  in  general 
difeover  common  Senfe  to  be  writ  on  com¬ 
mon  F)ijlempersy  and  ftill  lefsy  when  they 
write  on  all,  fince  all  Conftitutions  have 
their  Maladies  more  or  lefs  varying  from 
that  of  others ,  which  fufficiently  proves 
the  great  Difficulty  of  writing  on  particu¬ 
lar  Maladies .  I  likewife  own  to  you. 
Sir,  I  fcarce  ever  fee  common  Senfe  to  be 
writ  on  the  Subject  of  Fevers ,  (for  with 
me  I  underftand  that  Word  only  to  mean 
an  irregular  Rul fat  ion  of  the  Blood)  and 
how  much  has  ever  well  been  faid  on  Small 
Tox,  I  mud  alfo  leave  to  my  knowing 

Reader 
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Reader  to  judge ,  as  well  as  of  that  of  ner* 
vous  Fevers  and  nervous  SDiftemperS) 
probably  even  that  of  the  Gout  alfo, 
and  poffibly  that  like  wife  of  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  Aliment?  Air ,  &c.  which  are 
very  uncertain  from  the  infinite  and  vaft 
Variety  of  Conftitutions ,  that  it  would 
aimoft  ieem  to  be  a  very  idle  Undertaking , 
I  could,  methinks,  wifh,  perhaps  rather  for 
Cunofity  than  great  Ufe,  that  we  had  fome- 
what  of  an  Hiftory  of  the  infinite  Variety 
of  Things,  particularly  of  Aliment)  which 
have  fuch  ft  range ,  furprizing ,  and  fo  very 
extraordinary  EffeBs  on  various  Confuta¬ 
tions  )  this  might  probably  be  no  unwor¬ 
thy  or  unbecoming  Subjeft  for  the  Royal 
Society ,  who  often  amufe  themfelves  with 
many  Things  feemingly  of  lefs  Ufe  or  Cu- 
riofity  than  this.  But  to  prove  full  more 
fully  what  has  here  been  advanced,  as  to 
the  one  being  equally  good  with  the  other , 
do  we  not  plainly  difcover,  that  there  is  a 
common  high  Road ,  in  which  moft  or  all 
do  run ,  none  feeking  out  a  more  new ,  or 
a  nearer  Road ,  but  there  trudge  on ,  in  the 
lame  old  jog-trot .  And  thus,  to  draw 
towards  a  Conclufion,  you  may  eafily 
enough  obferve,  as  has  before  been  advan¬ 
ced,  that  the  one  Rhyfician  is  juft  een  as 
good  as  the  other ,  and  confequently  that 
you  may  juft  as  well  fend  for  the  one  as 
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for  the  other ,  much  even  as  you  would  for 
a  Shoemaker ,  &c.  It  is  true  the  one  of  thefe 
latter  mentioned,  may  feem  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  pleafe  you  in  the  Fafhion  or  fitting 
of  your  Shoes  than  the  other  does,  yet  any 
of  them  can  ftill  make  you  a  pair  of  Shoes  t 
and  the  beft  of  them  will  fometimes  fpoilj 
or  make  them  unfit  for  your  Ufe.  But  now 
you  acquaint  me  that  Inter  eft  engages,  and 
invites  you,  1  have  done . 

As  to  what  we  may  obferve  of  Surgeons , 
on  fuch  like  Subject,  the  one  being  een  juft 
as  good  as  the  other ,  or  whether  pretty 
much  the  fame  with  the  former,  appears 
to  be  a  fomewhat  hard  Task  to  undertake 
pofitively  to  ajfert ,  neither  do  I  over-ab- 
folutely  incline  to  decide  therein  5  but  I 
fhall  here  only  take  notice  of  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  Confiderations  on  that  Head.  We 
do  indeed  diftinguifil  which  are  manual 
Operations ,  and  which  are  not  fo.  Thus 
far  we  may  fcemingly  (at  lead  with  us) 
diftinguifil  who ,  or  which  are  Surgeons , 
and  which  are  Phyjicians  5  and  yet  if  we 
take  it  even  this  Way,  we  fhall  likewife 
thus  again  be  puzzled ,  when  we  duely  con- 
fider  that  fome  of  the  principal  Operations 
are  alfo  praftifed  by  thofe  called  Thyft 
cianSy  or  who  have  received  their  Honor’s 
"Degree^  of  which  Clafs  thofe  of  Mid¬ 
wifery  frequently  are  :  Such  likewife  do 

often 


often  cut  for  the  Stone ,  fo  the  Operations 
or  Maladies  of  the  Eyes ,  &c.  nay  we  might 
even  probably  be  able  ro  produce,  at  lea  if, 
one  wno  performs  none  of  thefe  greater 
Operations ,  a  Practitioner  only  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Parts  of  Surgery,  though  with  his  "De¬ 
grees  of  Thy  fician  alio,  who  has  full  as 
much  Repute ,  Traffics,  and  Wealth 
(gained  this  way)  as  any  of  all  rhefc  here 
before-mentioned,  who  perform  thefe _ 
greater  Operations ;  nay,  and  occafionally 
docs  even  ptadife  Phy  lick  alfo  5  and  by 
his  Adherents,  may,  according  to  all  Like¬ 
lihood  be  in  as  great  Repute ,  as  any  Phy- 
fician  of  them  all,  of  whom  we  have  been 
(peaking.  Abroad  indeed,  it  is  a  much 
more  common  Thing  than  here,  to  be 


both, 

1> u :  now  we  mud  again  take  notice,  that 
here  arc  as  yet  feveral  Surgeons ,  who 
ave  not  any  the  like  c 'Degrees  as  a  Phyii- 
ian,  neither  do  they  value  themfclves  on 
ny  filch  cDignity ,  or  Accomplifhment, 
nd  yet  their  Friends  or  Adherents  will 
ot  allow,  but  that  they  are  every  bit  as 
ood  as  any  of  the  former. 

Yet  there  is  one  Thing  which  indeed 
ery  much  puzzles  me  (more  efpecialiy. 
Matters  (land  with  us)  and  for  which  I 
very  heartily  ready  to  beg  the  Help  and 
fliftance  of  Thy  fician  s  as  well  as  Surgeons 

D  to 
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to  affift  to  clear  up  the  Affair  5  nay, 

I  would  even  add,  Apothecaries  alfo,  if 
they  can  any  way  contribute  to  give  the 
leafi  Light  therein ,  which  is,  how  proper¬ 
ly  to  diftinguifh,  which  are  the  Maladies , 
that  are  trueiy  the  \ Province  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian  ?  And  which  thofe  that  are  fo  of  the 
Surgeon  ?  Since kis  fufficiently  well  known, 
that  the  later  are  not  tied  down  to  the  ope¬ 
rative  Part  only.  Thus  then  we  fhall 
accordingly  obferve  and  find,  that  Rheu - 
matifms ,  Poxes  or  Venereal  Maladies ,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears ,  all 
cut  tail ar  Maladies ,  as  well  as  nioft  inward 
Inflammations ,  or  Tumours ,  with  many 
outward  Appearances ,  as  well  as  Angina , 
Thurify ,  Eropfy y  Stone ,  Strangu¬ 

ry^  SpafmSy  Paralyfis ,  &c.  which  are  ail 
of  them  mod  commonly  undertaken  and 
pradifed  both  £7  and  the  other  5  that  is 
to  fay,  by  Surgeons  as  well  as  Phyfician$> 
and  by  Phyflcians  as  well  as  Surgeons  5  fo 
that  it  would,  methinks,  be  greatly  fatis- 
fadory  to  Mankind,  as  well  as  neceffary, 
determine  and  define  to  us  which  A 
which  ?  Nay,  not  only  that  thefe  are  pret¬ 
ty  equally  pretended  to  by  both ,  but  I  know 
not  whether  with  the  Help  of  a  very  little 
Conjuration ,  I  could  not  even  bring  in  all 
the  Maladies  incident  to  the  human  Body 
to  be  as  much,  or  thus  equally  appertain¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  either .  But  I  have,  methinks,  at 
prefent  f aid  enough  on  this  Head,  fo  as  to 
puzzle  the  Vicar . 

However  it  is  well,  I  fay,  if  the  Adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  latter,  of  whom  we  are  at  pre¬ 
lent  treating,  be  not  ready  and  apt  to  fay, 
that  the  one ,  as  we  have  before  expreffed, 
be  not  e'en  as  good  as  the  other.  Yet  this 
perhaps  may  even  alfo  be  added,  that  fuch 
Phyficians  as  are  not  thorough  paced  m 
Surgery  (that  fo  very  neceffary  and  mate¬ 
rial  Branch  of  the  Profefiion)  fome  learned 
Divines  (it  is  faid)  will  even  be  ready  to 
make  it  a  great  Qtiery,  whether  any  fuch 
are  e’er  a  bit  better  than  the  other  ?  Tho* 
fome  are  of  Opinion  (who  poffibly  may 
not  be  the  moll  in  Error)  that  he  is  die 
mod  knowing,  and  well,  or  bdl  accom¬ 
plished  Phyfician,  who  thoroughly  under- 
J lands  Surgery ,  and  upon  Occalion,  knows, 
how  properly  to  direhl  a  Surgeon ,  albeit 
he  undertake  not  thePraSiice  thereof  him- 
felf,  or  that  of  operating  with  his  own 
Hands. 

Now,  as  to  the  ready  Practitioners  com¬ 
monly  called  Apothecaries ,  what  fhall  we 
fay  of  fuch  (whilft  we  are  pretending  to 
give  our  Opinion  of  the  Profelfion)  but 
that,  in  a  Word,  among!!  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  if  we  can  well  fuppofe  any  of  that 
like  Set  of  People  with  them,  they  were  in 

D  z  effeCt* 
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effc£t,  properly  Druggifts,  and  amongft  ns, 
not  even  very  long  fince,  they  arc  faid  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Grocers ,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly,  a  fort  of  Grocer  and  'Drug- 
gift  5  they  foon  after  arrived  to  be  much 
more  considerable  Compounders  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  and  by  the  Help  of  the  Multiplicity 
of  SP refer ipt ions,  which  were  daily  fent  in 
to  them  by  latter  modern  Dhyfcians ,  they 
thus  advanced  to  be  great  Dr  all  it  toners  m 
Phyfick ,  or  indeed  tn  Effect  a  Species  of 
Jdhyficians  who  prepared  their  own  Medi¬ 
cines  5  being  fo,  I  fay,  more  efpccia-ily, 
and  moft  particularly  with  us ,  tho5  not  ib 
el  few  here.  Thus  it  was  that  the  dm  pie 
felling,  compounding ,  and  di [pining  of  Me¬ 
dicines ,  feemed  now  to  be  me  lealr  Part  of 
their  Bufinefs  y  that  of  following  the  Prac¬ 
tice  ef  fPhyfick  proved  to  be  the  principal 
Branch  thereof.  1  am  however  very  far 
from  being  againft  a  proper  Snbiiftance 
for  finch,  fence  it  will,  1  believe,  readily 
enough  be  granted,  they  are.  neceffary  :  But 
then,  I  could,  methinks,  heartily  wifn, 
that  inch  Subftftance  or  Benefit  were  rather 
xaifed  by.  home  other  Method,  than  by  that 
of  their  own  Management ,  whether  it  were 
by  each  Parifh  having  their  Apothecary  or 
apothecaries >  and  ib  to  allow  fuch,  their 
proper  Salaries,  or  with  other  Advantages  * 
Of  whether  it  were  by  that  of  each  Family* 
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who  make  choice  of  an  Apothecary,  to 
allow  him  a  yearly  Salary  for  theii  Phyfick, 
nfe  them  or  not  ufe  them ,  it  would  not 
poflibly  be  worfe  for  thofe  who  did  fo ; 
fince  (in  all  Likelihood)  they  would  not 
thus  be  loaded  with  more  Phyfick  than 
what  was  abfolutely  neceffary ;  or  if  as 
yet  their  Attendance  be  further  needful* 
why  not  be  paid  for  it,  whether  as  Attor¬ 
neys  arc,  or  otherwife  ?  Or  that  it  were 
thefe,  or  the  junior  Phyficians,  who  were 
to  a£l  that  Part ,  either  with  or  without 
the  Direftion  and  Advice  of  a  fagacious  or 
knowing  phyfician.  But  leaving  thefe  Pro¬ 
jects,  and  as  yet  rather  to  come  to  the 
Point  of  what  we  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
as  Matters  (land  at  prefent  5  they  being 
now,  I  fay,  in  a  quite  new,  and  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  way,  having  not  only  the 
Knowledge  of  their  various  Compofitions 
and  Jimp le  Urugs,  as  well  as  fomething 
of  Chymiftry ,  but  even  alfo  fome  fmatter- 
ing,  or  that  they  may  perhaps  like  wife  have 
gone  thorough  a  C our fe  of  Anatomy,  nay 
can  often  even  bleed,  or  perform  a  little 
Surgery ;  this  with  the  continual  Prefcrip- 
lions ,  which  daily  come  in,  or  appear  be¬ 
fore  them,  (whether  good  or  bad)  mud 
certainly  render  them  very  knowing  ,•  nei¬ 
ther  can  they  ever  well  rnifs  of  finding  out 
of  parallel  Cafes,  and  fo  accordingly  of 
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moft  judicioufty  applying  them .  And  thus 
It  is,  they  acquire  fo  high  and  confiderable 
k  Reputation  amongft  their  moft  penetra¬ 
ting  Patients,  and  others,  that  the  Adherents 
of  each  in  particular,  would  not  change 
them  almoft  for  any  Phyftcian  in  Town  % 
if  not,  the  Phyftcian  approved  of,  or  re¬ 
commended  by  our  Pra&itioner  himfelf 
we  are  fpeaking  of.  And  over  and  above 
all  this  we  have  here  been  mentioning,  it 
mud  Purely  fiiew  a  very  great  and  luperior 
Knowledge  and  Genius  in  them,  in  their 
being  fo  able  to  judge  of,  and  fo  certainly 
to  know  and  diftinguifto  which  are  the 
ableft,  beii,  and  moft  knowingPhyficians . 
Since  that,  methinks,  in  particular,  and  no¬ 
thing  elfc  more  plainly  proves  their  great 
and  dijlinguifhing  Knowledge  and  Capacity , 
with  their  Equality  of  Judgment,  if  not 
even  their  Superiority  ;  ftnee  to  know  good 
Work ,  fo  to  be  able  to  judge  well  and  tho¬ 
roughly  thereof,  fuch  Perfon  ought  to  be 
an  equally  good,  or  a  better  Workman  than 
he  who  did  it  5  and  fo  in  the  like  manner, 
in  all  Arts  or  Sciences ,  and  confequently 
in  this  ProfejJion .  And  now  what  Patient 
I  pray  is  there  that  queftions  their  Ability  } 
or  their  fufficient  Capacity  to  make  choice 
of  the  moft  proper  knowingly  to  decide 

who  is  the  beft  Phyftcian,  and  fo  accor¬ 
dingly  to  recommend  him,  &c .  Thus  then, 

if 
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if  each  be  allowed  by  his  Patients  or  Ad* 
herents  to  be  equally  good  at  that ,  where, 
I  pray,  is  the  Difference  either  of  one  or  the 
other  ?  Or,  as  before  mentioned,  if  the 
one  fhoul'd  prove  equally  knowing  with 
him,  or  fuch  he  pretends  to  make  a  decifive 
Judgment  of,  (as  they  in  general  readily  and 
frankly  enough  do  of  Phyficians)  we  are 
then,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  fuppofe 
them  equally  good ,  and  confequently  that 
the  one  is  e'en  juft  as  good  as  the  other . 
But  that  which  as  yet  feems  to  be  the  mod 
fnr prizing,  is  to  fee  fome  who  make  choice 
of  a  pharmaceutic  ‘Practitioner ,  who  in 
reality,  to  the  Appearance  of  all  Men  of 
Senfe,  is  little  better  than  a  meer  Driveller  5 
nay  the  very  Patient  himfelf  too,  perhaps 
even  pretending  to  be  a  Man  of  good  Senfe, 
yet  fhall  too  allow  this  his  Apothecary  to 
be  as  filly,  ignorant,  and  unknowing  as  you 
pleafe,  or  indeed  alfo  make  a  meer  Jeft  of 
him  in  Conven  tion,  obferving  his  little 
Apprehenfion,  Folly,  or  Ignorance,  in  all 
the  other  Affairs  of  human  Life,  but  that 
of  Pharmacy ,  or  his  Pradice,  great  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Maladies  and  Phyficians ,  (as  if 
fuch  Knowledge  fcarce  required  common 
Senfe  ;)  and  thus  this  knowing  and  judici¬ 
ous  Patient  can  even  truft  his  Life  in 
fuch  Hands,  becaufe,  cries  he,  I  do  not  un¬ 
der  ft  and  Phyfick .  And  that  which  dill  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  as  ftrange,  is,  that  thefe  fo  very  lin¬ 
gular  and  feemingly,  empty  P  rahl  it  toner  s7 
have  often,  ox  generally,  the  very  beft,  or 
the  great  eft  Buftnefs,  perhaps  becaufe  their 
Patients  may  want  to  divert  and  to  make 
themfeives  merry  with  them ,  or  to  have 
inch  continually  to  play  upon  or  to  butt  at. 
Thus  then,  fuch  one,  I  fay,  is  een  as  good 
as  the  beft.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
facetious  Apothecary ,  who  having  a  Son 
whofe  Head  proved  not  to  be  over- well, 
furnifhed,  and  which  fome  Friends  would 
occafionaily.  obferve  to  the  Father ,  asking 
him  what  he  intended  to  make  of  his  Son  ? 
To  which  the  Parent  very  readily  and  mer¬ 
rily  replied,  My  Son  indeed ,  it  is  true ,  may 
never  he  very  fit  to  make  a  Bifhop ,  but  he 
may  do  well  enough  to  make  an  Apothecary . 

The  Story  goes  no  further - -  ™»We  have 

faid  then,  that  feme  have  a  little  more  of 
the  Application ,  and  perhaps  the  more 
Knowledge  too,  of  what  may  relate  to 
Phyfick,  whether  of  Anatomy ,  Reading,  or 
other  Learning ,  whilft  others  with  lefs,  or 
little  or  none  of  thefe ;  as  wc  mo  ft 
commonly  and  generally  obferve ,  fuch 
who  have,  or  know  the  very  leaf  of  all 
this,  are  fill  by  their  Patients  and  Adhe¬ 
rents  efteemed  and  valued  ey en  full  as  much 
as  the  others  3  and,  as  we  have  faid,  do  alfo 
accordingly  thrive  full  as  welh  There  are 

as 
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as  yet  another  Species ,  who  cannot  only 
bleed  and  make  Iff  ties,  &c.  (as  many  if 
not  molt  do)  but  arc  truly  Amb o-P ext er 
Jikewife,  in  practifing  both  Surgery  and 
'Pharmacy?  or  indeed  all  the  three  (com¬ 
monly  termed  Dragoons  ;)  Phyfick  being 
therein  comprehended,  and  confcquently 
fhould,  I  fay,  be  ecu  as  good  as  any  we 
have  mentioned  5  yet  wc  do  not  experi¬ 
mentally  find,  or  obferve,  they  thrive 
one  bit  better  in  the  World,  or  that  they 
arc  any  better  efteemed  and  judged  to  be 
more  knowing  or'  more  valuable  by  their 
proper  Adherents  than  the  former  j  tho* 
fuch  have,  or  know  nothing  of  the  like 
Qualifications  here  fpoken  of.  Nay  al¬ 
though  there  be  thofe  likewife,  who 
follow  Pharmacy?  &c.  and  have  alfo 
qualified  themfelves  with  the  purchafing 
fome  few  Guineas  worth  of  the  PoPto- 
ral  Pignity ,  the  Pignus  eft  intrare , 
dec.  yet  we  do  not  find  they  thrive  a  bit 
better  than  the  former  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  if  fo  well . 

For,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  a  common 
beaten  Path ,  an  ufual  broad  high  Road 
where  all  ride  on  in  the  fame  jog-trot ,  none 
feeking  out  for  any  newer  or  nearer  Way  ; 
which  very  much  frequented  Road  is  be¬ 
come  fo  extremely  obvious  and  plain ,  that 
the  very  youngeft  Apprentice  to  an  Apothe - 

E  cary 
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Cary  can  extremely  well ,  and  moft 

readily  find  it  out  in  a  very  fhort  Time  :  and 
particularly  as  to  Fevers ,  the  beft  half  of  the 
Bufin ak^nothing  being  more  eafy  So  that 
there  cannot  confequently  be  any  material 
Difference  betwixt  one  or  the  other  of  any 
of  thefe  wc  have  here  been  treating  of 

Thus  all  which  feetns  further  necdTary 
to  be  added  on  this  Occafton,  is,  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  one ,  thefi  (leerningly 
to  feme)  even  lei's  well  accompli  filed  than 
the  other,  yet  is  by  his  Tallents  and 
Friends  e'en  reckoned  full  as  <sood  as  fuch 

■*  J>-  o 

who  feem  better  accompli  filed  ;  and  that 
even  thefe,  tho?  they  may  appear  to  be  much 
lefs  com  pie  at  in  the  whole,  yet  in  the  main, 
§re'e  en  full  as  good,  or  thriving  as  the  other  j 
fo  that  none  can  do  better  than  to  make 
choice  of  fuch.  And  thus  we  apprehend, 
we  have  fulfilled  what  was  at  fir  ft  propofed, 
to  wit)  that  mentioned  incur  Title  Tage% 
and  fo,  I  vow,  to,  G—d,  Sir ,  fend  for  the 
fir  ft  Jp  other  ary  that’s  next  you. 

'*  This  particularly  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  noted  a$d  great  PradKtiofter, 
who  freely  advances  (even  in  Prefence  of  thofe  of  the  P.rofeffion)  that 
he  is  fare  not  to  lofe  one  Patient  ill  of  a  Fever,  if  the  Vij'cera  be  fot/nd. 
What  pity  it  is,  he  cannot  tell,  whether  fuch  be  found  or  unfouna 
when  firfi  called.  But  I  ihrewdly  fufpect,  that  this  boafting  Gentleman 
does  not  really  know  ivhat  a  Fever  is  f  And  he  would  therefore  con¬ 
sequently  be  much  puzzled  to  give  a  clear  and  dillindt  Definition 
thereof.  I  could  carry  tins  Affair  a  good  Way  farther,  but  at  prefent 
let  this  fuffee.  1  fhall  only  now  add  thereto,  that  this  very 
jjotabie  vain  Practitioner  has  alfo  his  Followers  and  Advocates,  who 
readily  affert  him  not  only  to  be  as  good,  but  even  the  beft  of  any „ 
Neither  fhould  I  at  all  be  furprized,  to  fee  a  Poem  on  that  PubjeCl^ 
mots,  fully  to  prove  it  To  to  the  World* 

1  ;■ ; *  "  '  "  '  tost- 
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IF  true  that  the  Great  Man  has  ufed  the 
Medicine  of  lV-~d^  as  well  as  that  it 
has  been  much  ufed,  recommended,  and 
forwarded  by  his  Heir,  his  Family,  and 
Friends,  &c.  what  need  we  fay  further  of 
th  eRrofrietor  thereof,  than  that  his  Bread 
is  baked  \  fince,  l  doubt  not,  he  will  foon 
find  full  as  good  Encouragement  as  Mrs. 
Stephens  ;  neither  do  I  know  but  that  he 
may  deferve  it  as  well.  And  thus  you  plain¬ 
ly  fee,  it  will  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  feck  after  old  Womens  Receipts ,  or  No® 
drums  than  to  follow,  feek  after,  or  to. 
Jtudy  Rhyfick  in  the  iifual  methodical  Way „ 
And  I  cannot  imagine,  but  that  he  who  has 
already  fpent  his  Time  fo  very  unluckily  in 
the  ftudy  or  pradiife  of  this  RrofeJJion  in  the 
ufual  manner,  but  that  he  may  neverthelefs 
for  his  Comfort  reft  fully  fatisfied,  that 
he  is  at  leaft  M  after  of  fifty  Medicines , 
(or  Nofirums ,  as  he  had  beft  call  them) 
which  may  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  here  mentioned  >  and  if  his 

Modefty 
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Modelly  makes  him  doubt  hereof,  let  him 
yet  apply  to  Fullers  \ Pharmacopoeia ,  or 
to  Boy  Its  Receipts ,  which  may  perhaps 
pleafe  the  Town  as  well.  Thus  he  had 
bed  (as  icon  as  may  be)  fet  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  Friends,  Yet  what  pity,  me- 
thinks  it  is,  that  whilft  Mrs,  Stephens  is  fo 
very  much  minded,  Madam  M—b~—n 
flhould  be  fo  much  neglected  and  forgot, 
who  feems  to  deferve  it  as  well  ?  unlefs  it 
be  a  fujftcient  bar  to  her ,  that  her  Husband 
was  a  Fhyjician .  So  we  might  likewife 
add,  Mrs.  A—~rf—n,  St—t~n>6cc.  nei¬ 
ther  ought  we,  methinks,  to  omit  or  ne= 
gled  (for  the  Sake  of  our  Children)  honed 
Anodyne  Necklace ,  which  Purely,  if  it  does 
no  good,,  never  does  any  harm  to  our  in¬ 
nocent  Babes ,  and  fo  e’en  let  them  have  it, 
fince  it  cofts  but  a  Crown .  Thus  all,  you 
fee,  have  their  Adherents  and  Followers, 
each  in  their  particular  Way;  and  fuch 
their  Friends  dill  aver  and  vouch  for  them 
to  be  e’en  jufl  as  good ,  if  not  better  than 
any ,  even  than  the  very  bed  of  the  more 
regular  before  mentioned.  And  you  ac¬ 
cordingly  fee,  that  the  very  celebrated  Mrs . 
Stephens  has  her  P*— * rsM™-rs,  Phyficians, 
and  Surgeons,  who  all  readily  aifert,  that 
in  her  way.  Hie  is  een  juft  as  goody  or  far 
better  than  any. 


NATURAL  SAGACITY 

T  H  E 


Principal  Secret, 


If  not  the  Whole  in 


All  Learning,  without  this,  being  in  effect  Nothing. 
Which  is  contrary  to  the  Affertion  of  a  Pamphlet, 
Lately  Publifh’d,  call’d. 


One  Phyficicm  is  as  good  as  d other ,  &c. 

To  which  are  added. 

Several  Memorandums  or  Unfinijh'd  Sketches ,  on  va¬ 
rious  uncommon  Subjects,  perhaps  not  improper 
Hints ,  for  Titles,  to  write,  or  Lecture  upon  : 

Such  as  that  of  all  Maladies  being  curable  without  Medicines. 

Gf  the  great 'uncertainty  of  judging  from  what  Caufes  Cures  do 
-proceed. 

That  none  can  know,  to  cure  fo  well  as  thofe  bred  to  the  Pro - 
feffion,  who  are  Sagacious. 

Inveterate  Colds ,  the  particular  Produce  of  Britain. 

The  Caufe  of  Gouty  the  Stone f  &c. 

To  which  is  join’d. 

Use  full  Examination  of  all  relating  to  Mrs.  Stephens’ j  Cures ^and 
Receipt  for  the  Stone ,  by  the  fame  Eland. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

SINCE  the  World  is  fo  very  much  abufed  and 
confounded,  with  the  extravagant  Pretences, 
of  mod  of  thofe  who  affedt  to  be  knowing  in  the 
Cure  of  human  Bodies,  though  in  reality  fo  only 
in  the  lowed:  degree  thereof :  The  Bulk  of  Man¬ 
kind  fcarce  being  able  to  didinguifh  right  from 
wrong,  good  from  bad,  or  the  knowing  from 
the  unknowing :  The  Writings  too  of  fuch  like 
Pretenders,  as  well  as  their  fpecious  Speeches,  have 
fo  greatly  emba raffed  Men,  even  thofe  of  the 
thinking  or  dudious  fort,  who  are  more  ready  to 
examine  into  the  reality  of  things ;  yet  fuch,  I 
fay,  have  often  alfo  been  deceived  by  a  pompous 
Show  of  Learnhig^  although  but  too  often  little  to 
the  true  purpofe .  The  following  fhort  Difcourfe 
may  therefore,  ’tis  hoped,  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fuch 
as  are  in  the  lead:  willing  to  be  informed,  even 
thofe  who  on  advifing  them  to  examine  a  little  in¬ 
to  the  real  Knowledge  of  Phyficians,  and  are  rea¬ 
dy  to  objedl  that  they  do  not  underhand  Phyfick, 
on  reading  this  they  will  find  that  all  Phyficians 
are  not  alike  (as  alledged  in  a  late  Pamphlet, call’d. 
One  Phyfcian  is  as  good  as  f  other ,)and  may  like- 
wife  ferve  as  fome  fort  of  Inftrudtion,  how  to 
choofe  a  proper  Perfon  to prejerve  them  in  Healthy 
as  well  as  in  the  fafeft  manner  to  cure  them  when  ill . 

As  to  the  Memorandums ,  Hints,  or  Sketches, 
here-unto  added,  tho’  not  of  a  continued  Piece 
with  the  fore-going  Difcourfe,  yet  ’tis  hoped,  the 
Reader  will  excufe  that,  or  not  judge  it  altogether 

A  2  im- 
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improper,  iliould  he  any  way  obferVe  the  Defi 
to  be  good  or  ufefuh  'Tis  plain  like  wife,  that 
they  are  not  fo  folly  and  properly  digefted  or 
fmiftftd,  as  might  be  wiftfd  :  yet  whether  they 
will  ever  be  render'd  more  fo  by  the  Author,  bet- 
ter  or  more  correct  by  him,  remains  altogether  un¬ 
certain.  They  are  neverthelefs  at  a  venture,  thus 
thrown  into  the  World,  fo  to  b zpervfed  and  ex¬ 
amin'd  by  the  Puhlick  fhould  any  part  be  ap¬ 
proved,  or  any  of  them  be  in  the  leaft  found  ufe- 
ful ,  or  otherwife  be  the  Oceafion  of  producing  a 
good  Thought  from  fome  one  other,  that  will  be 
jiifficient  Satisfaction.  But  if,  contrary  to  this, 
they  are  altogether  difapproved,  it  will  not  in  all 
likelihood  give  die  Author  any  great  Uneaiinefs, 
in  whatlbever  way  they  fhall  happen  to  be  received. 
Yet  if  the  learned  and  knowing  Perufer,  wil¬ 
lingly  incline  to  overlook,  and  freely  to  excufe 
the  mahy  errors, faults,  or  natural  frailties,  which 
fuch  uncommon  Subjects  may  (in  a  hr  ft  Publica¬ 
tion)  readily  be  liable  to,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
humane  and  generous .  Neither  feems  it  reafonable 
to  imagine,  iliould  the  Author  be  known,  that 
lie  will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  clear  up,  or  to 
be  more  lull  on  any  fuch  Subjects,  without  being 
properly  confulted  thereon . 


1  cannot  help  adding,  that  it  feems  better  that 
Phyfic'ians  were  reafonahly  gratify’d  beforehand,  fir.ee 
many  Maladies  fcarce  require  more  than  a  word,  or 
two,  and  little  or  no  Phyfick  ;  if  fo  cured,  5tis  well ; 
but  ir  the  Patient  requires  much  more  Attendance, 
or  Direction,  the  Practitioner  may  be  further  reward¬ 


ed,  according  to  the  Dlfc-retion  of  the  Patient. 
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WHEN  we  duly  confider  Phyfick,  that  is, 
the  true  Art  and  Knowledge  of  a  Phy- 
fician,  ufeful  for  the  proper  Prelervation  of 
human  Bodies,  with  the  Cure  of  their  Maladies : 
we  fhall  obferve  it  principally,  if  not  the 
whole,  to  be  little  elfe  than  a  great  Sagacity , 
This  Afiertion,  may  at  firft  I  doubt  not,  a  little 
fur  prize  and  jiartle  my  Reader,  who  may  per¬ 
haps  be  ready  to  reply,  that  furely  there  mult: 
be  much  more  neceflary  than  this ;  as  that  of 
the  various  Kinds  of  Learning,  fo  ufually  taught 
a  Phyfician  ;  to  cwit ,  that  of  the  Latin  and 
Greeks  the  TJniverfity  Education ,  that  of  Ana¬ 
tomy^  the  Animat  0 economy.  Surgery ,  Botany , 
Pharmacy ,  Chymiftry ,  Natural  Philofopky  ; 
feme  fay,  Mathematich  alfo;  and  in  a  word, 
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the  Knowledge ,  Symptoms,  Nature  and  of 
all  the  Maladies  incident  to  the  human  Body, 
Yet  allow  me  to  oblerve,  that  even  all  thefe 

♦IV  * 

without  the  former  is  juft  nothing ,  unlefs  to  do 
more  Mifchief  than  Good . 

I  t  is  this  great  Sagacity  which  teaches  Men 
and  Beafts,  to  take  care  of  themfelves;  it  is 
thus  that  Men  were  inftrudted  and  learn’d  from 
the  Sagacity  of  Animals ,  many  ufeful  Particu¬ 
lars  for  the  cure  of  human  Maladies  :  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Prefervation  of  Health ,  as  has  been 
fufficiently  remarked  by  a  great  variety  of  Au¬ 
thors .  It  is  by  this  extraordinary  Gift,  that  the 
wifer  part  of  Mankind  prefer ve  themfelves  in 
Health ;  by  this  their  great  Prudence  obferving, 
and  more  duly  examining  what  is  hurtful  and 
prejudicial ,  as  well  as  in  chafing  that  which  is 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  their  own  Confutation  : 
So  like  wife  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  able  to 
judge  and  approve  of  many,  at  lead  of  fome  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  may  be  ufeful,  and  often  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  cure  when  ill.  From  hence 
poffibly  may  arife  the  common  Saying,  That  at 
Forty,  a  Man  muft  either  be  Fool  or  Phyfician. 
The  Emperor  T,  iberius  is  indeed  reported  to 
have  faid  at  Thirty,  after  which,  according  to 

him,  there  was  little  or  no  Oceafion  for  any. - 

But  this  AfTertion  of  his,  mod  probably,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  great  Diffidence  and  Fear  he 
had,  of  being  poijbnd  by  fuch. 

What  indeed  is  Phy  dck  ?  to  wit ,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Part  of  the  Knowledge  of  a  Phyfician, 

but 
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but  that  of  his  great  Sagacity :  thus  being  more 
able  to  judge  of  the  real  Malady,  with  the 
Caufe,  Nature,  and  Danger  thereof.  What 
then  muft  be  the  Cure,  but  that  of  the  moji  pru¬ 
dently  ,  fagacioujly ,  and  juftly  judging,  how 
moft  properly  to  expel,  and  carry  oft  the 
Caufes  of  fuch  Diforder.  ’Tis  true,  we  are 
the  better  accomplifh’d,  more  duly  qualify’d, 
and  fitted  for  this  purpofe,  by  having  had  fome 
Praftice,  and  not  to  be  without  Knowledge  of 
the  proper  Evacuators  of  the  Body.  However, 
even  this,  will  appear  to  be  a  very  inferiour 
Part,  when  confider’d  with  this  we  are  fpeaking 
of.  Since  fcarce  any  very  fugacious  Perfon  will 
be  to  feek  for  a  cure,  when  he  knows  the  Mala¬ 
dy,  more  particularly  if  he  knows  the  caufe 
thereof.  So  it  is,  that  a  truly  fagacious  Perfon 
or  Workman,  will  rarely  or  ever  be  at  a  lofs 
for  fools ;  whereas  a  bad  one  (without  fuch 
Sagacity)  will  fcarce  ever  perform  tolerably,  even 
with  the  very  beft  ;  which  confirms  the  com¬ 
mon  Proverb,  that  a  bad  Workman  is  fill  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  feels.  And  a  bad  Reaper  never 
got  a  good  Reap-Hook. 

The  principal  Affair  then,  at  to  the  true  and 
moft  effectual  Ufe  of  Medicines ,  for  the  cure  of 
human  Maladies,  depends  not  fo  much  on 
the  Excellency,  and  lingular  Choice  of  fome 
particular  Medicine ,  as  on  Method  and  the 
Maimer  of  JDo/ing ,  both  with  regard  to  quantity 
and  time ,  per  fever  ance  alfo ,  with  proper 
Allowances  for  different  Conftitutions,  Sea- 
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fon>  Weather ,  Aliment ,  &c.  this  judicioufly 
managed  by  a  fagacious  Pradtitioner,  will  do 
more,  even  though  he  has  but  a  tolerable  Medi¬ 
cine  to  pradtife  with,  than  is  to  be  done  with 
a  much  preferable  and  a  far  better  chofe  one, 
when  not  fo  judicioujly  managed.  So  that,  as 
has  been  obferved,  the  principal  Affair,  is  this 
great  Prudence  and  Sagacity,  which  can  only 
diredt  us  properly  in  thefe  Particulars  :  Or  whe¬ 
ther  indeed  due  Exercife  and  a  proper  choice 
of  Aliment  in  due  time,  might  not  anfwer  the 
whole,  is  what  feems  not  at  prefen  t  altogether 
neceffary  to  be  dilcufs’d. 

From  thefe  and  fuch  like  Remarks,  we  may 
in  reality  confider  a  true  Phyfician,  to  be  only,  as 
amove  experienced  Perfon  in  various  Confutations  y 
who  by  his  great  Sagacity  and  Prudence,  con¬ 
ducts  and  advifes,  thofe  not  always  fo  fufficiently 
confiderate ;  or  at  leaft,  who  are  lefs  experienced 
in  fome  fuch  like  Particulars.  And  fo  it  is  that 
the  fiiperiority  of  Knowledge,  will  in  proportion 
to  this  appear  (with  all  thinking  Men)  which 
every  fagacious  Practitioner  mu  ft  neceflarily  have 
above  his  Neighhour-Pradtitioner  who  is  lefs  fo. 

T h  e  true  Knowledge  of  the  Malady,  feems 
(as  before  obferved)  to  be  the  whole,  at  leaft, 
the  principal  part  of  the  valuable  Knowledge 
of  a  Phyfician  *,  and  when  rightly  known,  the 
Cure  (when  curable)  does  in  general  prove 
plain,  and  rarely  very  intricate.  The  more 
iimple  the  Medicines  likewife  are,  or  the 
Means,  the  more  real  and  certain  the  Cure 

wi!J 
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V/ill  generally,  I  am  well  convinced,  be  found 
to  prove. 

H  owever,  it  is  mod  certain  alfo,  that  there 
is  an  infinite  variation,  and  a  continual  difference 
betwixt  every  Conftitution,  when  compared  one 
with  the  other,  there  not  being  any  two  Per- 
fons  exactly  alike  in  all  their  Parts :  probably 
I  might  too  with  as  much  Reafon  add,  in  any 
Part .  From  hence  then  it  will  follow,  that 
fuch  an  unaccountable  variety  of  different  Con- 
ftitutions  muft  be  produced,  and  here  it  is  that 
very  extraordinary  Sagacity,  becomes  lb  ex¬ 
tremely  neceffary,  in  making  the  due  and  pro¬ 
per  Allowances,  proportionable  to  fuch  diffe¬ 
rence,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions,  <&c.  And 
from  hence  like  wife  will  follow,  that  fb  very 
ftrange,  unaccountable  and  mod  extraordinary 
variety  of  Effects,  which  particular  forts  of  Ali¬ 
ment  will  necelfarily  have  (as  well  as  Medicines) 
upon  fuch  like  different  Conftitutions,  And 

X 

from  hence  alfo  will  confequently  arife  the  many 
difficulties  which  muft  daily  appear,  as  often¬ 
times  thus  greatly  to  puzzle  the  mod:  fagacious 
Practitioner.  And  here  no  doubt  it  is,  that  this 
great  Talent  is  fo  very  particularly  requifite,  be¬ 
ing  indeed  the  Touchftone,  the  great  Tryal  of 
his  Skill  and  Superiority. 

But  now  I  find  methinks  fome  one  of  my 
Readers,  a  great  Favourer  of  No  fir  urns ,  who  is 
ready  to  advance,  that  fuch  a  Medicine  he  re¬ 
commends  fits  all  Maladies  (at  lead  fome  fort) 
in  ail  Conftitutions  whatfoever.  Now  this  I 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  deny,  fuch  not  being  any  more 
than  as  a  Salefman  s-Coat  or  a  common  Sale- 
Shoe  fits  every  Body,  or  Foot.  However,  we 
will  neverthelefs  allow,  that  a  Medicine  may 
be  a  very  excellent  one,  in  many  Maladies,  per¬ 
haps  alfo  in  the  generality  of  fome  fuch  like 
Cafes,  when  in  Conftitutions  not  greatly  vary¬ 
ing  :  But  then  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  likewife 
obferve,  to  this  unexperienced  prepoffefs’d  incon- 
fiderate  Reader,  that  even  the  mod;  approved, 
and  moft  certain  Specifics  ufedy  or  that  are 
known,  whether  it  be  that  of  Mercury  for  the 
Fox,  the  Bark  for  intermittent  Fevers ,  or  that 
of  the  Ipecacoana  and  Rhubarb  for  Fluxes ,  yet 
thefe  do  frequently  fail  us ;  even  fometimes, 
where  fuch  have  been  fuccefsful  before,  in  the 
fame  individual  Confutation  ;  if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  term  it  fb,  when  on  the  fame  Perfon, 
though  at  a  different  time. 

And  now  here  it  is  again  that  this  great  Sa¬ 
gacity,  Judgment  and  Experience  is  afrefh  cal¬ 
led  upon,  to  alter,  or  order,  what  other  Medi¬ 
cine  the  fagacious  Practitioner  fhall  judge  moft 
proper ;  in  which  it  is  indeed,  that  the  great 
Knowledge  of  the  Phyfician  does  fb  plainly 
appear.  *Tis  true,  I  might  here  further  add, 
much  in  behalf  of  many  very  excellent 
Medicines,  for  many,  or  for  fome  one  par¬ 
ticular  Malady ;  but  then  it  may  alfo  be  obfer- 
ved,  and  we  will  likewife  readily  enough  agree, 
that  all  Men  muft  go  to  Stool,  and  that  they  all 
require  their  due  Evacuations  in  whatsoever  man¬ 
ner 
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ner  it  be,  fuch  being  flopp’d,  the  Medicine 
which  relaxes  or  purges  them,  and  carries  off  any 
fuch  Obftrudftons,  will  coniequently  carry  off  the 
Diforder,  Complaint,  Malady,  or  Ailment  a- 
rifing  from  thence.  Yejt  this  does  not  any  way 
prove,  that  fuch  therefore  or  any  one  Medicine 
whatever  will  cure  all  Di (tempers ;  or  even 
that  the  fame  Species  of  a  Malady  is  fo  cured 
in  different  Conftitutions ;  there  not  being  any 
fuch  thing  in  Nature,  as  is  fufficiently  prov¬ 
ed  from  what  has  been  laid  For  which  rea- 
fon,  on  all  fuch  like  occafions  of  uncertainty 
when  there  is  any  Peril,  Hazard,  or  Dan¬ 
ger,  the  fagacious,  cautious,  and  experienced 
Phyfician,  is  in  courfe  called  in  (by  fuch  who 
have  common  Prudence)  thus  judicioufly  to 
weigh,  and  carefully  to  confider  the  moft  proper 
Means  and  Medicine  to  be  ufed,  with  its  due 
Dofings  for  that  kind  of  Malady,  in  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  Conftitution,  whether  or  not  it  fhould 
happen  alfo,  to  be  more  or  lefs  blended  with 
fome  other  Malady.  To  which  might  like  wife 
be  added,  many  other  Confiderations  as  to  Sext 
Age j  Seafo?7,  IVeatber ,  Method  of  Living , 
&c. 

Thus  then,  as  has  been  obferved,  it  is  this 
Sagacity,  which  feems  in  reality  the  principal 
Gift,  and  the  moft  necefiary  Endowment  for 
any  one  who  pretends  to  the  cure  of  human 
Bodies  ;  without  which  it  may,  1  think,  freely 

be 

N.  B.  That  which  purges  home,  renders  Tome  other  par¬ 
ticular  Per  Ions  coftive,  fuch  as  Claret ,  Milky  &c. 
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be  faid,  he  is  no-Phyfician,  nor  to  deferve  that 

Name  :  and  that  all  the  reft  of  his  Labour  and 
*  * 

Study,  with  his  utmoft  acquired  Knowledge,  is 
in  effedt  nothing ;  rather  in  reality  ferving  only 
to  confound,  perplex,  and  to  render  fuch  (with¬ 
out  this  great  Quality)  vainly  prefu  nipt  nous ,  and 
mighty  confident  of  their  extraordinary  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Capacity  ;  in  fhort,  thus  only  to  do 
more  Mifichiej  than  Good . 

The  deficiency  then,  of  this  unparallelFd 
Quality,  muft  no  doubt,  be  the  greatefi  want-, 
and  I  may  venture  to  aver,  that  the  true  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Succefs  of  the  Phyfician  (as  has  been 
hinted)  will  prove  to  be  in  proportion  to  this . 
Neither  can  any  Education,  or  Acquirement, 
ever  become  a  valuable  fupply  fior  finch  inef¬ 
ficiency .  Since  all,  or  the  very  beft  any  fuch 
Pradtitioner  will  ever  be  able  to  do,  can  only 
be,  as -it  were,  by  a  kind  of  Accident >  according 
to  the  Proverb,  as  the  Blindman  throws  his 
Staff.  So  that  without  this  Blefiing,  an  infinity 
of  the  worfl  Misfortunes  and  Accidents,  mufi 
neceffarily  enfiue . 

It  feems  to  have  been  by  this  great  Gift , 
that  the  Divine  Hippocrates  fo  very  much  diftin- 
guiftfd  himfelf ;  albeit,  his  Aphorifims7  for  which 
we  particularly  and  principally  acknowledge 
ourfelves  fo  much  beholden  to  him,  they  are 
generally  allowed,  rather  to  have  been  the  Ob- 
fervations  or  Works  of  fagacious  Perfons  before 
him  3  that  is,  the  common  Obfervations  of 
the  moft  confiderate  Men,  of  good  Senfe  or 

Sagacity ; 
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Sagacity ;  even  thofe  who  were  not  of  this  Pro* 
feffion,  but  according  to  the  Cuflom  of  theft* 
Ages  (as  in  Egypt  in  particular)  fuch  their  Ob- 
fervations  from  fick  Perfons  were  writ  on  Pil¬ 
lars ,  in  the  Highways ,  or  publiek  Places,  for 
the  general  Benefit;  which  being  in  procefs  of 
time  collected  together,  whether  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  or  any  elfe  ;  they  were  hung  up  in  the 
Temple  of  JEfcalapius  in  the  Ifle  of  Cos ,  and  ’tis 
likely  that  they  were  fo  aifo,  Originally  hung  up 
in  the  Temples  in  Egypt ,  there  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  under  the  care  of  the  Prie/ls ,  although 
they  had  Phyiicians  likewife  among#  them  many 
Ages  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates . 

It  might  probably  appear  to  the  Profeffion, 
an  unpardonable  Crime  for  one  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  pretend  to  criticife  on  any  of  the 
Works  of  this  great  and  much  celebrated 
Author ,  after  fo  many  Ages,  and  fo  general  an 
Approbation  of  all  Mankind ;  more  efppcially 
on  this  we  are  here  mentioning,  that  parti¬ 
cular  highly  approved  of  Work,  his  Aphorifms „ 
Neverthelefs,  I  muft,  and  dare  even  be  bold 
to  broach  and  publifh  my  own  private  Opinion 
thereon,  which  is,  that  thefe  very  Jentmtious 
Remarks ,  poffibly  rather  put  into  fome  fort  of 
greater  order  by  him,  than  to  be  con  fide  red  as 
altogether  his  own,  many  of  which  are  no  doubt 
admirably  good ,  and  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  then 
it  feems  to  me  alfo  as  certain,  that  many  of 
th  em  are  very  obfcure ,  as  others  appear  un¬ 
certain,  and  no  way  to  be  depended  on.  From 

C  what  foe  vCr 
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whatfoever  Caufe  this  may  proceed,  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  determine,  only  here  obferve,  without 
at  prefent  entring  into  further  Particulars  on  that 
Head,  putting  the  beft  ConftruCtion  on  the 
whole ;  many  of  them  probably  were  much 
more  certain  and  ufeful  on  the  Perfons,  and  in 
the  Countries  where  he  pra&ifed,  than  they  may 
be  with  us,  or  in  other  places  ;  which  De¬ 
fects  muft  no  doubt,  as  has  been  faid,  be  more 
particularly  regulated  according  to  the  Capacity 
and  great  Sagacity  of  the  Practitioner.  Nay,  I 
know  not  whether  in  a  great  ineafure  the  moft 
ufeful  of  the  former,  will  not  naturally  prove 
apparent,  to  a  fuch  like  knowing  and  pradifed 
Phyfician. 

As  to  the  Books  of  Hippocrates ,  call’d  his 
Epidemics ,  fo  very  much  copy’d,  and  pretended 
or  endeavoured  to  be  followed  by  fome,  as  a 
fufticient  Model  to  pradtile  by,  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  there  are  extreamly  few  Cafes 
there  (if  any)  wherewith  we  can  ftate  a  parallel 
Cafe  with  any  of  our  own  ;  or  feemingly  in¬ 
deed,  to  come  any  way  near  thereto;  and  yet 
our  noted  Dr.  Friend ,  commonly  fo  very  much 
cried  up,  though  with  what  juft  Ground,  or 
what  greater  Share  of  the  Sagacity  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  another  Queftion,  if  not  rather 
an  *  extraordinary  fuper-abounding  Vanity : 

He 

*  His  great  Vanity  alfo  in  having  a  Medal  ftruck  fa- 
broad)  to  his  own  Commendation,  too  plainly  verifies  this. 
N.  B.  He  was  much  deficient  in  the  principal  Branch  of 
the  ProfefTion,  we  mention  to  be  fo  necellary,  to  wit r 
that  of  Surgery. 
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He,  I  fay  then,  has  been  at  vaft  pains  in 
’tranflating,  explaining,  and  commenting  on 
thefe,  probably  with  a  greater  View  of  magni¬ 
fying  himfelf,  and  being  of  Ufe  in  (hewing  his 
own  great  Knowledge  of  the  dead  Languages ; 
to  wit ,  the  Greek  and  Latin ,  &c.  than  from 
any  other  truly  ufeful  and  folid  Reafons  For 
of  what  great  Ufe  thefe  his  Works  (which 
he  has  put  his  Name  to  as  wholly  his)  have  been 
to  the  Publick,  I  mu  ft  here  leave  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  unbyaJYd  Reader. 

And  now  I  doubt  not,  but  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  that  Experience  and  Obfervation,  muft 
furely  be  of  great  Ufe  to  render  a  Phyfician 
truly  knowing,  without  which  he  cannot  be 
fufficiently  fo.  This  I  will  readily  enough 
allow,  more  efpecially  when  fuch  Experience  is 
properly  digefted  by  a  found  Judgment,  and 
that  the  Obfervations  are  juftly  made  ;  -thefe  on 
the  Spot ,  or  in  the  Country  where  we  live ,  being 
without  queftion  the  mo  ft  ufeful.  But  then  it 
is  like  wife  as  certain,  that  there  appears  not 
many,  perhaps  exireamly  few  Practitioners,  who 
feem  fit  for  fuch  purpofe,  and  poflibly  not  fnf- 
ficiently  capable  thereof ;  whether  the  Catife 
may  proceed  from  the  not  having  that  due  De¬ 
gree  of  Sagacity  neceflary  thereto  ;  or  from  a 
want  of  Time,  as  perhaps  that  of  falling  too 
foon  into  great  Practice,  and  fo  trot  on  in  the 
r  C  2  r  fame 

*  As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  dead  Languages  in  this  Profef- 
fion,  it  is  fpoken  of  in  a  Pamphlet  on  die  Origin  and  the 
Degrees  of  Doff  or. 
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fame  ufual,  or  common  Road ,  without  the  leaf! 
thought  of  Improvement ,  being  entirely  bent,  and 
folely  employ’d,  in  the  picking  up  of  Money  : 
or  be  it,  that  it  happen  from  fame  other 
defeats,  as  that  of  the  want  of  a  fufficiency  of 
the  moil  proper  and  ufeful  Application,  yet  this 
is  not  any  way  neceffary  here  to  be  determin’d. 
And  now  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  Caufes ,  Symptoms ,  and  Cures  of 
Maladies ,  do  extreamly  often  proceed  from  very 
different,  perhaps  quite  contrary  caufes  to  thofe 
we  affign  them,  and  this  from  the  not  fo  duly 
and  fagaciouily  coniidering,  the  infinite  Variety 
of  Accidents*  which  are  not  attended  to,  not 
any  more  than  Age,  Sex ,  Conjlitution ,  natu¬ 
ral  Strength ,  le?2gth  of  Time ,  Seafon ,  Wea¬ 
ther,  Aliment ,  Change  of  Medicines ,  though  not 
much  differing  in  their  Nature,  &c.  From  the 
want  of  a  thorough  Confideration  of  thefe  and 
fuch  like,  it  is,  that  our  fo  very  frequent  Mif- 
takes  do  arife,  as  to  the  Cure  of  Maladies,  which 
we  are  fo  apt  to  aferibe  to  our  own  Skilly  or 

.  •  * 

It  is  from  this  great  quality,  that  one  Prac¬ 
titioner  fhall  gain  more  real  Knowledge,  by  his 
proper  Obfervations,  even  on  a  very  few  Patients 
only,  and  that  in  a  fort  time ,  or  in  a few  Tears, 
than  another  lefs  Sagacious  fhall,  by  the  greateft 
number  of  Years,  as  well  as  with  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  Patients  during  all  that  time,  that  is, 
for  the  fpace  of  his  whole  Life :  and  laftly, 
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that  this  fame  bufy  Practitioner  (upon  a  due  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  truly  Sagacious  Phyfician)  fiiall 
be  found  to  know  in  effieCt,  and  in  reality  No¬ 
thing  at  all  of  the  matter . 

So  it  is  that  this  fame  unparallel’d  Sagacious 
Quality,  which  teaches  the  like  happy  Phyfician, 
warily  and  mod:  carefully  to  dudy  all  the  different, 
and  even  the  mod  intricate  Intentions  (as  far  as 
poffible)  of  kind  Dame  Nature,  dill  mod  careful¬ 
ly  considering,  all  her  various  Attempts,  to  throw 
out  her  mortal  Enemy ,  to  wit,  the  Humour,  or 
Malady  oppreffing,  and  tending  to  dedroy  her : 
And  thus  this  wife  and  prudent  Practitioner,  who, 
as  her  principal  Affidant,  or  Servant,  is  to 
make  it  his  whole  and  foie  Aim,  to  dudy9 
and  altogether  endeavour  to  affift  her  in  all  her 
Intentions  (and  that  too  in  the  fafed  manner) 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  extreamly  wary,  in  the 
eroding  her  defigns,  or  in  any  way  prevent¬ 
ing  them,  by  anticipating  or  being  beforehand 
with  her,  e’er  we  can  well  guefs  at  her  In¬ 
tentions,  or  that  we  can  in  the  lead  imagine, 
which  way  die  inclines,  as  is.  but  too  frequent 
with  the  generality  of  the  very  bufy  hiconf derate 
Practitioners . 

Th  us  there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  any 
Obfervation  worth  our  notice,  from  any  who 
are  not  endowed  with  this  great  quality  of  Sa¬ 
gacity,  it  being  indeed,  in  the  mod  intricate  and 
the  mod  difficult  Cafes,  that  this  extraordinary 
Endowment  fo  very  well  and  plainly  appears, 
by  properly  finding  out,  and  judly  diftinguifh- 
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lug  all  matters  relating  to  fuch  particular  Cafes. 
Neither  doth  this  Perfection  feem  to  be  much 
lefs  neceffary  even  in  Surgery,  more  efpeciah 
ly  if  Surgeons  are  allowed  the  medical  part , 
both  external  and  internal,  and  that  they  are 
not  in  that  to  be  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Phyfician.  Probably  alfo,  that  they  ought  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  fo  in  regard  to  the  Ope¬ 
rations,  particularly  in  thofe  which  are  the  more 
difficult,  and  where  no  doubt,  a  well-knowing 
Phyfician  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  give  his 
Advice,  Opinion ,  and  Direction,  on  the  moft 
intricate  Occafions . 

But,  before  we  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  it 
may  not,  probably,  be  altogether  improper,  that 
I  fay  a  word  or  two,  on  the  SubjeCt  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  and  in  what  light  they  are  moft 
properly  to  be  confider’d.  They  are,  then,  in 
reality,  to  be  no  otherwife  confidered  (amongft 
the.  Moderns)  than  as  the  immediate  Cooks  of 
the  Phyficians ;  that  is  to  fay,  only  to  make  up, 
and  to  fell  their  Medicines ,  without  going  fur¬ 
ther  to  meddle  in  Phyfick,  which  they  do  not 
any  where  elfe  befides  here,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland :  The  Practice  they  thus  follow, 
even  with  the  lower  Rank,  being  indeed  the 
proper  Province  of  the  younger  Phyficians ,  and 
thofe  in  leffer  Practice,  if  they  incline  to  that  fort 
of  Buiinefs.  Notwithftanding  which,  if  they 
neverthelefs  are  allowed  fo  to  do  (from  vari¬ 
ous  Reafons)  they  ought  no  doubt,  firft  to 
have  the  Opinion  of  a  knowing  Phyfician ,  viz . 

-  '  1  of 
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of  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  how  mofl  fafely 
to  proceed ,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  iuch 
their  prefent  method  of  going 


on, 


be  altoge¬ 


ther  owing  to  the  Indolence ,  or  the  great  Fees 
of  our  Phyficians ,  is  not  fo  much  to  our  pre¬ 
fent  Purpofe.  Amongjl  the  Ancients ,  there  were 
no  fuch  People,  (nor  indeed  till  of  late,  that 
is,  within  a  Century  or  fo)  the  Practitioners 
did  that  part  themfelves.  I  need  only  then 
add,  that  if  we  fuppofe,  and  agree  thefe  to  have 
the  fame  Education ,  and  neceflary  Accompiifh- 
ments,  as  a  duly  bred  Phyfician ,  he  may  in  fuch 
like  cafe,  in  a  great  mealhre,  be  confidered  as 
fuch  (even  though  he  makes  up,  and  common¬ 
ly  fo  vends  his  Medicines)  albeit  he  ihould  me- 
thinks  adl  alfo ,  in  the  Sphere  Phyficians  now 
are  in,  if  he  pretends  thereto,  as  well  as  that 
in  fo  doing  he  thus  has  more  /pare  time  to 
make  his  proper  Obfervations .  But  now,  let  us 
on  the  other  hand  confider,  how  very  few  indeed 
there  be,  who  know  almoft  any  thing  at  all 
of  the  ujeful  Branches  of  Education  necefiary 
to  make  a  good  Practitioner ,  fuch  as  that  of  a 
right  Knowledge  of  Anatomy ,  the  Animal  Qeco- 
nomy,  the  nature  of  Maladies  in  general,  with 
their  Symptoms ,  the  Caufes ,  and  Cure .  And  in 
particular,  as  has  been  hinted,  a  thorough  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Surgery  ;  all  which,  if  he  is  a  lufficient 
Matter  of,  he  ought,  then  indeed,  folely  to  aCl 
as  a  Phyfician ,  which  will  be  /uffcient  for  him 
to  do ,  and  in  this  manner,  he  may  be  ranked 
as  fuch .  But  if  he  be  endow’d  alfo,  with  a 

cut>eriority 
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fuperiority  of  Sagacity,  as  before  fpecify’d,  he 
may  then  verily  be  conftdered,  and  allow’d  to 
be  a  truely  well  accomplijid  d,  and  an  excellent  Phy - 
ftcian ,  even  of  the  firft  or  beft  Order ,  as  no  doubt 
in  fuch  cafe  he  really  in  effeB  is,  without  fur¬ 
ther  regard  to  common  Names  yet  how  often 
we  fhall  be  able  to  find  fuch  an  extraordinary 
'  accoinplifh’d  Perfon,  at  the  fame  time  adting, 
and  pafling  under  the  Name  of  an  Apothecary, 
I  mull  leave  to  be  decided  by  others,  inftead  of 
which  (but  too  commonly)  without  the  lea  ft 
juft  pretence  to  any  of  thefe  Qualifications,  they 
boldly,  and  forwardly,  rim  on,  hand  over  head, 
without  in  a  manner  knowing  in  many,  or  moil 
cafes,  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter.  Since  we 
are  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  Notions,  to  ima¬ 
gine  and  judge,  that  he  gains  his  great  Know¬ 
ledge  by  making  up  of  Medicines,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Notions  of  their  Ufes,  by  his  frequent  fel¬ 
ling  a  Pennyworth  of  Mithridate ,  or  Diafcor - 
dium,  &c.  that  he  fo  attains  much  Knowledge, 
nor  even  by  the  frequent  Prefcriptions  of 
Phyficians,  which  oftentimes,  if  not  generally, 
are  very  trifling ,  perhaps  in  fome  meafure 
for  form,  or  othei  wife,  but  little  to  the  pur- 
pofe  and  when  they  do  receive  a  valuable 
Prefcription ,  they  then  poftibly,  fcarce  well 
know  how  juftly  to  diftinguilh  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  and  probably  but  feldom  know  the 
jpecial  Reafons,  or  the  Principles  on  which  the 
Phy  ftcian  has  prejcnbed.  So  that  all  they  feem 
to  learn  (particularly  fuch  not  blefs’d  with  ex- 
2  traordinary 
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traordinary  Sagacity)  is  in  reality  little  elfe 
than  the  forry  practice  of  a  trifling ,  if  not  e- 
ven  of  the  worfl  Phyflcian.  Thus  only  acquir¬ 
ing  for  his  principal  Knowledge ,  the  common 
trot,  of  trifling  practice ,  which  may  indeed 
neverthelefs  prove  more  beneficial  to  him 
than  that  which  is  the  be[i ,  and  cures  too 
floon. 

But,  it  may  yet  be  alledged,  that  an  Apo¬ 
thecary  can  be  of  ufe,  allowing  him  topraCtife 
occafonallv,  as  on  fudden  calls ,  a  Phylician  not 
being  lo  ready  at  hand,  the  Patient  perhaps  re¬ 
quiring  an  Dpi  at,  in  the  violence  of  pain,  a 
Stool ,  by  injection ,  or  to  be  advifed  to  fufpend., 
or  to forbear  a  Medicine ,  which  feems  to  have 
an  over  violent  efjeCt,  until  the  Phylician  be 
confulted  •  but  this  is  ftill  to  be  only  aflijlant  to 
him,  and  under  his  Direction. 

The  Conclulion  then  of  our  Difcourle, 
amounts  to  this,  that  every  Perfon  who  has 
the  leall:  Pretence  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
common  Senfe ,  may  Purely  in  feme  meafure 
be  a  judge  of  the  great  natural  Sagacity ,  of 
the  Practitioner,  whom  he  confides  in,  and 
into  whofe  hands  he  puts  his  Life :  this  (as 
has  fufficiently  been  objerved)  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfection  a  Phylician  can  be  blefs'd  with , 
and  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  this,  That  he 
will  be  found  knowing ,  and  truly  ufe ful,  with¬ 
out  which  great  Endowment ,  fuch  a  happy 
confiderate  penetration ,  he  can  in  reality  be 

D  little 
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little  elfe,  than  an  ignorant  bufy  Pretender, 
and  in  truth,  rather  more  mifchievous ,  than 
truly  ufeful. 

It  is  this  moft  excellent  quality  then,  which 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  the  true  Arcanumy 
to  wit,  the  Grand ,  and  moft  valuable  Noflrum 
in  Pbyftck,  without  which,  all  befides,  is  in 
reality,  vain  and  trifling ,  or  otherwife,  as  has 
been  remark'd,  is  juft  nothing . 


The 
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' The  following  are  fome  loofe  Memorandums , 
or  unfiniflS  d  Sketches,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
ly  rad  ice  of  Phyflck,  which  the  Author  oc¬ 
casionally  writ  down ,  pojjibly ,  partly  intend¬ 
ed \  Pities,  fit  to  write ,  or  le&ure  on. 

Now ,  whether  he  may  ever  jinijh  them  more , 
or  put  them  to  any  further  ufe ,  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain.  However  that  may  be, 
they  are  here  laid  before  the  Publick,  to 
make  what  ufe  of  them  is  judged  moft  pro¬ 
per.  If  any  fuch  Hints  happen  in  the  leaf 
to  improve  the  Idea  of  any  one ,  or  that  they 
prove  to  be  any  other  wipe  uf e fill,  that  will 
be  fuff  dent . 

L  F  the  great  Advantage  fome  Know- 

ledge  may  be  of,  in  relation  to 
Health  (in  particular)  to  all  Mankind,  of 
what  degree,  or  denomination  foever. 

II.  On  the  Virtues  of  the  pure  Element 
of  Water,  with  hints  on  Minerals  therein 
contain’d. 

III.  That  Bleeding  is  not  a  real  Cure  for 
any  Malady  whaifoever,  though,  for  the  pre¬ 
fect,  it  may  give  the  moft  immediate  Relief. 

Da  IV.  That 
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IV*  That  there  is  rarely  (if  ever)  any 
neceffity  for  Bleedings  where  there  is  no  rifle 
of  the  Patient’s  dying  in  the  fpace  of  24 
Hours,  he  being  able  to  undergo  other  proper 
Evacuations. 

V.  Of  the  Virtues  of  Simple  Medicines, 
fuch  as  Mercury,  Opium,  the  Bark,  &c.  and 
of  the  cure  of  intermittent  Fevers,  and  pe¬ 
riodical  pains  by  the  latter. 

VI.  That  moll:  Maladies,  and  probably  all 
(Fever  and  Small  Pox  without  peratl venture) 
are  curable  by  Aliment  or  Diet  alone  ;  that  is, 
without  neceffity  of  medicinal  Preparations,  al¬ 
though  on  feme  very  extraordinary  Occafions 
a  fudden  Revulfion,  or  Evacuation,  as  Bleeding, 
Bliftring,  or  a  Ciyfter,  may  then  be  judged 
proper:  For  rnoft,  if  not  the  whole,  that 
is  done  by  the  ableft  of  the  Profeffion,  is 
but  to  help  off  the  Malady  a  little  fooner, 
fince  they  are  but  the  Servants  of  wife  Na¬ 
ture ,  ilte  being  the  principal  Agent  ;  fo  that 
by  the  ufe  of  Medicine,  the  Maladies  may 
indeed  be  removed  fooner ,  though  whether 
always  the  fafejl  fo,  is  the  Queftion  ?  Thus 
Bleeding ,  Bathing ,  Bliftring ,  Ciyjlering ,  &c. 
as  to  the  more  fudden  and  violent  Maladies, 
fuch  as  Pleur if  Angina y  Cholic k}  &c.  thefe 
or  the  like  means  may  be  ufefui  for  the  more 
immediate  relief  j  fo  we  poffibly  oftner  hurt 
than  do  good  with  Medicines,  when  we  are 
not  well  allured  of  their  good  efj'edh  5  fince 

if 
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if  they  aftift  not  Nature,  they  readily  inter** 
rupt  and  contradict,,  or  prevent  her  from 
throwing  out,  and  expelling  the  Humour  or 
Malady .  If  then  the  principal  affair  of  the  wife 
and  wfiry  Phyjician ,  be  ftridtly  to  ffudy  and 
follow ‘"Nature,  fuch  frequent  and  reiterated 
Bleedings ,  will  not  I  think  be  truly  found 
to  be  fd‘,  It  may  alfo  further  be  remark’d 
here,  that  Underftanding  Phyficians,  feem  to 
me  (in  a  great  meafure)  as  neceffary  to  the 
ailing  part  of  Mankind  (without  the  ufe  of 
Medicines)  for  the  Direction  of  their  Aliment , 
Exercife ,  efc.  as  if  Medicines  were  ufed  and 
prefcribed  by  them. 

VII.  AsWeaknefs  of  Body  (for  the  moft 
part)  does  in  fome  meafure  affedt  the  Mind, 
fo  it  moil:  commonly  alio  renders  fuch  who 
are  fo,  the  moft  difeafed  and  ailing,  and  con- 
fequently  they  will  thus  prove  the  moft  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Profeflion  of  Phyfick;  fuch 
therefore  will  be  the  elderly,  as  well  as  the 
young,  (in  particular)  whether  Men,  Wo¬ 
men,  or  Children,  who  are  fo  very  frequent¬ 
ly  ailing.  The  wifer  part  of  Mankind,  if 
not  often  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  robuft  in 
Body,  or  Limbs,  do  at  leaft  regularly  and  pru¬ 
dently  take  a  due  care  of  their  Conftitutions, 
by  making  proper  Obfervations  thereon,  and 
do  thus  become  but  little  profitable  to  the 
Phyfician  (not  greatly  fo,  further  than  by 
their  Conversation,  perhaps  alfo  good  Offices, 

or 
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or  Generality  in  another  way  as  a  Friend. 
From  hence  confequently  it  will  appear,  that 
fuch  Practitioners  in  Phyfick  as  affeCt,  and 
delight  in  the  Company  of  thofe  y  or  who 
incline  and  fpend  much  of  their  time  with 
fuch,  whether  the  View  be  of  attaining  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  for  Pleafure,  thefe  Practitioners 
mu  ft  of  courfe  have  but  few  Cujiomers :  and 
if  fuch  are  not  rich,  they  cannot  be  Lucra¬ 
tive.  Whereas  Practitioners,  of  the  more  in¬ 
ferior  Capacity,  or  thofe  the  nioft  inclin¬ 
able  to  cultivate  the  Acquaintance  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  before-mentioned,  the  weaker 
part  of  Mankind,  greatly  the  mod  nume¬ 
rous,  and  whofe  frequent  Fees ,  (perhaps  allb) 
or  fuch  like  Liberalities  do  come  the  ofteneft, 
thofe  Practitioners  mu  ft  of  courfe  have  much 
more  Bufinefs,  and  likewife  fo  much  more 
Profit,  that  is,  by  the  Company  of  fuch  like 
Patients,  as  well  as  by  Mid  wives,  Nurfes,  and 
Apothecaries. 

VIII.  O  f  the  Simplicity  of  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick,  that  probably  being  the  fafeft,  fureft, 
and  the  moil  effectual  Method  of  Cure. 

IX.  Of  the  Folly  of  writing  Syjlems  of 
Practice ,  on  particular  Maladies. 

X.  That  we  muft  die,  none  of  the 
Profeffion  of  Phyfick  can  kill  us  twice;  fo 
that  it  feems  not  Material,  whether  we  die 
under  the  Hands  of  a  learned  Phyfician ,  a 
Surgeon ,  or  an  Apothecary ,  a  Nojt  rum-men- 
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ger9  or  the  good  old  Woman  with  the  blue 
Sleeve ,  fince  the  living  a  few  Years  longer 
or  fhorter,  is  not  fo  much  the  queftion . 

*  XI.  That  the  Affairs  of  the  World,  are 
thrown  into  Fafiiions,  and  go  on  according 
to  Cuitoni  in  each  particular  way  in  Phyfick, 
as  in  other  things,  caballing  and  combination  of 
Intereft  is  now  all  the  Fafhion ;  the  Grand 
Affair  to  gain  Succefs  and  Reputation,  whe¬ 
ther  by  Writing,  or  in  attaining  Riches,  al¬ 
ways  the  Grand-mode  in  all  Luxurious  and 
corrupt  Limes,  y 

XII.  True  Knowledge  depending  on  great 
Sagacity,  and  good  Senfe  (as  times  go)  much 
out  of  the  cuejlion  in  Phyfick,  more  genteel 
Accomplijhments  being  all  in  vogue. 

XIII.  Men  of  Sagacity  and  Judgment,  are 
capable  of  well  knowing,  or  tolerably  under- 
ftanding  many  things,  or  are  indeed  in  a  great 
meafure  proportionably  knowing  and  under- 
ftanding  in  fuqh  Matters,  whereas  Men  of 
mean  Capacity  do  not  in  reality  rightly  under - 
jland  any  thing. 

XIV.  That  none  can  know  fo  much  as 
thoje  of  the  Profejjion ,  who  are  endowed 
with  a  fufficient  Sagacity ,  together  with  a 
proper  Education  and  Experience  in  this  Art : 
fo  that  no  Patient  is  to  be  given  up  to  any 
Pretender,  but  to  thofe  of  the  Profeflion  : 
neither  is  it  an  Argument,  that  many  may  have 
fail’d  or  may  not  h  ive:  hit  the  Caje,  fince 
ibme  one  or  other  of  die  Profeffion,  may  ftiil 

know 
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Ittiow  more  of  fuch  particular  Malady,  than 
all  who  have  tried  before  him . 

XV.  Of  the  great  uncertainty  of  Cures 
performed,  commonly  judged  to  be  owing  to 
the  Skill  of  the  Practitioner,  particularly  in 
relation  to  acute  Maladies ,  fuch  as  Fevers , 
Small-Pox ,  <&c.  and  by  which  Diftempers, 
there  is  the  greateft  gain. 

XVI.  A  due  Examination,  whether  there 
be  not  much  more  got  by  great  Pretence , 
a  blundring,  ignorant,  and  bad  Practice , 
than  by  a  modeft,  honeft,  knowing,  and  Ski  IP 
ful  one . 

^  XVII.  Of  our  miftaken  Notions,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Cures  perform’d,  often  afcribed  to 
our  own  Knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the 
PraClitioner,  by  Method,  or  Ufe  of  fome 
Medicine  given,  or  fome  fuch  like  Caufes 
affigned  by  us,  when  in  reality  occafion’d 
from  thofe  of  a  quite  different  Nature.  And 
which  judgment  will  Hill  be  more  or  lefs 
juft  or  erroneous,  in  proportion  to  the  Sagacity 
of  the  PraClitioner.  \ 

XVIII.  T  hat  there  is  much  more  got  by 
the  trifling ,  infignificant  and  fiddle-faddle 
part  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfick,  than  by 
the  mod  ifeful  and  moft  valuable ,  or  the 
profoundeft  and  moft:  Jkillfull  Knowledge  of 
the  Profeflion. 

XIX.  That  all  Pain  (from  Maladies) 
afflicting  the  human  Fabrick,  feems  to  arife 

from 
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from  our  own  follies ,  or  the  defedt  of  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  Circumfpedtion  and  Knowledge 
(particularly  when  curable)  and  not  proceeding 
from  fome  fudden,  or  unforefeen  Accidejits . 

XX.  That  luxurious  Living  brings  on 
not  only  our  Maladies,  but  even  onr  Vices  alfo. 
So  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  and  beft 
Method  of  preventing  Maladies,  as  well  as 
the  Cure  of  fuch  by  Aliment  this  fame 
way,  feems  likewife  to  be  the  high  Road  to 
Virtue . 

XXI.  Of  Mania  or  of  Madnefs  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  different  Species  or  Degrees  there¬ 
of,  the  Caufes ,  with  the  propereft  Methods, 
and  means  of  Cure . 

XXII.  That  Chronical  Maladies  (in  ge¬ 
neral)  are  the  Fruits,  or  Effedts  of  Intern - 
perance ,  and  confequently  (when  curable)  may 
be  prevented,  as  well  as  cured,  by  Tempe¬ 
rance  alo?je ,  though  to  be  affifted,  or  carried 
off  (till  jooner ,  by  the  proper  Ufe  of  Medi¬ 
cines  5  and  though  acute  Maladies,  may  for 
the  mod  part  likewife,  be  really  owing  to 
Intemperance ,  yet  they  may  no  doubt  fre¬ 
quently  alfo,  arife  from  known  or  unforejeen 
Accidents . 

XXIII.  The  Study  of  the  real  Good  and 
Benefit  of  Mankind,  appears  in  general  to 
be  the  leajl  Advantageous  to  him  who  en¬ 
deavours  it,  and  is  moft  commonly  Difad- 

E  vantage  oils  7 
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vantageous ,  by  bringing  on  fuch  a  Multitude 
of  Enemies ,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Pro- 
fefiion  of  Phyfick,  when  in  that  way ;  efpe- 
cially  fuch  probably,  as  are  the  moft  foolifh, 
ill-inclined,  or  the  greatly  interested  for  their 
own  Particulars,  imagining  or  finding  their 
private  Account  in  their  own  way. 

XXIV.  O  f  the  Cure  and  Treatment  of  all 
curable  Maladies,  without  the  Ufe  of  Me¬ 
dicines. 

XX  V.  Of  the  Nature  of  Colds  (in  general) 
that  the  inveterate  Kind  are  more  particularly 
the  Product  of  our  own  Country,  than  elfe- 
where  ;and  why  ?  That  they  are  moft  frequent 
ly  the  Occafion  of  fome  lurking  Humours  in 
the  Blood  appearing,  and  their  then  {hewing, 
or  forming  themfelves  into  Ailments  and  Dif- 
tempers  of  different  Shapes.  So  an  over-fullnels,. 
or  Humours  in  the  Blood,  occafions  the  more 
ready  catching  and  quicker  Appearances  of 
Colds,  probably  not  altogether  improperly  to 
be  considered  as  a  Species  of  Rheumatifm>  for 
the  moft  part  occafioned  as  it  appears  to  me  by 
our  own  Irregularities  or  Mismanagements ; 
yet  may  be  cured  in  a  very  few  Days,  either 
with  or  without  Phyfick,  where  the  Patient 
can  be  advifed,  and  the  Malady  not  paft  reme¬ 
dy,  or  not  of  the  war  ft  Habit  of  Body. 

XXVI.  Of  the  Caufes  of  Maladies  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  of  their  Cure  by  Nature ;  that  is 
to  fay,  without  the  Ufe  or  Help  of  Medical- 
Drugs.  As  well  as  of  the  Cure  of  Maladies 

by 
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by  the  Affiftance  of  thefe ,  and  with  the  help 
of  Art . 

XXVII.  That  I/fues ,  with  all  their  in¬ 
tentions,  as  common  Di  ~ainsy  may  be  anfwer- 
ed  by  other  common  Means,  in  fuch  as  are 
governable. 

XXVIII.  That  the  fo  very  frequent  Ufe 
of  Blifters  in  Fevers ,  particularly  fo  much 
ufed  when  accompanied  with  Delirium ,  may 
in  all  likelihood  be  as  well  effected  by  other 
Means. 

XXIX.  Of  the  beft  Means  of  preventing 
the  being  hurt  by  infectious  Maladies ,  whe¬ 
ther  Venereal  or  Others. 

XXX.  That  the  Cure  of  Maladies  in 
general  (when  curable)  feems  plain  and  eafy ; 
if  we  do  but  rightly  comprehend  .  the  Dif- 
temper. 

XXXI.  Few  Obfervat ions  valuable y  from 
the  defed  of  due  Sagacity. 

XXXII.  Particular  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  of  Gonorhceas,  never  hitherto  taken 
notice  of,  as  that  of  their  difference,  as  longer 
Cure ,  the  Patient  more  liable  to  infedhon,  &c. 
according  to  Age  a?jd  Co?it flit ut ion. 

XXXIII.  Interest  of  Friends  caballing  y 

intriguing ,  and  recommendation ,  whether  by 

He  or  She,  a  fir  ft  M- - *  or  feme  Noted 

warm  Patrons,  is  the  wav  to  make  an  eminent 

*  * 

Plnjicum,  poffibly  alfo  a  Lawyer  or  Divine,  y 

E  2  XXXIV.  That'' 


XXXIV,  That  ’tis  Paffion,  Humour,  and 
Intereft  (rather  than  real  Knowledge  or  Rea- 
fori)  which  governs  the  Affairs  of  this  World, 
full  as  much  in  Phyfick  as  in  any  other 
particular,  j- 

XXXV.  That  an  honeft  and  knowing 
Phyfician  can  get  but  little  by  his  Practice, 
in  feoon  curing  or  at  once  putting  his  Patient 
in  a  right  way ,  unlefs  he  happens  to  meet 
with  a  greatly  confederate  and  generous  Pa¬ 
tient. 

XXXVI.  A  yew  Words  are  rather  to  be 
well  recompenced  than  Prefcriptions,  as  be¬ 
ing  doubly  ufeful,  not  only  in  dire&ing,  but 
alfo  in  the  refolving  of  Difficulties  or  Quef- 
iions,  though  Apothecaries  are  readily  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Prefcriptions  are  moft  ufeful,  yet 
they  (as  hinted  elfewhere)  may  be  provided 
for  another  way, 

XXXVII.  That  it  feems  not  abfolutely 
ncceffary  for  a  firft  or  principal  Phyfecian , 
in  moft  (if  not  in  all  Cafes)  to  give  fuch 
ufeual  Attendance ,  but  to  give  his  Dire  Idiom 
to  the  Practitioner ,  who  is  the  conftant  Vifi- 
tor  of  the  Patient,  whether  Phyfician,  Sur¬ 
geon,  or  Apothecary  $  fo  that  once ,  twice  or 
thrice ,  almoft  during  fuch  Ailment,  feems 
to  be  feujficient .  Since  the  fir  ft  mentioned 
Phyfician  comprehends,  and  rightly  takes  the 
Diftemper,  or  he  does  not ;  if  right,  he  can 
then  properly  dire 51 ,  and  put  the  common 

Practitioner 
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Practitioner  who  has  the  ufual  Care  of  fuch 
Patient,  into  a  right  way  for  the  Cure ,  when 
curable. 

XXXVIII.  A  proper  Definition  of  a  Fever , 
that  none  have  hitherto  ever  truely  defined 
what  it  is,  but  have  meerly  confounded  us 
with  unintelligible  jargon  on  that  Subject. 
That  all  Maladies  have  more  or  lefs  Fever , 
that  is  (fpeaking  intelligibly)  an  irregular  Pul- 
Jdtion. 

XXXIX.  Of  the  Malady  of  the  SmalL 
Pox ,  that  being  in  reality  no  other  than  a 
Multitude  of  acute  Tumours  (particularly 
thofe  of  the  more  kindly  fort)  which  may 
not  improperly  be  ranged  amongfl:  the  Phleg¬ 
monic  k  Fumours ,  and  are  accordingly  fo  to  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  Safety . 

XL.  Of  Boerhaave’ s  miftaken  Notion 
of  all  having  Small-Pox  inwardly ,  lying 
on  the  noble  Parts ;  becaiife  fame  who  died 
have  been  found  Jo  ;  and  of  his  miftaken 
Notions  from  thence,  as  to  the  Cure  by  pre¬ 
venting  their  Suppuration . 

XLI.  That  the  Cure  of  Small-Pox , 
feems  to  come  full  as  properly  (if  not  much 
more  fo)  into  the  Province  of  a  Surgeon, 
than  that  of  a  Phyfician ;  efpecially  when 
allowed  the  Adminiftration  of  inward  Me¬ 
dicines  as  at  prefent,  or  even  that  of  ex¬ 
ternals,  when  without  the  Approbation  of  a 
Phyfician  3  to  wit,  one  who  profefles,  and 

well 
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well  knows  all  the  medicative  Parts ,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  human  Maladies.  And  that  even 
the  Great,  or  French-Pox ,  feems  lefs  to  be  the 
Province  of  a  Surgeon t  than  this. 

XLII.  Of  ingrafting ,  or  other  Methods 
of  giving  the  Small-Pox ,  and  how  far  ad- 
vileable  or  dangerous,  &c. 

XLIII.  Thatmoft  or  probably  all  Mala¬ 
dies  may  be  confidered  under  the  following 
Heads  -y  to  wity  Wounds ,  Ulcers ,  or  Tumours y  of 
different  Species :  Unlefs  we  would  think  fit  to 
add  alfb,  that  of  extraneous  Bodies ,  Mortifica - 
tionsy  and  general  Dilatation  of  the  [olid  Parts , 

XLI V.  O  f  the  quickefl  abatement  of 
Painy  and  outward  Symptoms,  by  improper 
Evacuations  ;  whether  by  bleeding ,  or  the  Ufe 
pf  other  Means,  for  the  Cure  of  a  Malady  ; 
and  of  the  quick ,  as  well  as  of  the  fcfer 
and  furer  Method ,  though  in  a  more  gradual 
manner. 

XLV.  Of  the  Go#/,  probably  occafioned 
(when  not  Hereditary)  from  Superfluity  and 
improper  Digefliony  as  well  as  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  due  and  proportionable  Secre¬ 
tions ,  to  the  Aliment  received  3  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  alfo,  much  the  fame  Humour  as  that 
which  produces  mod  other  Chronical  Mala¬ 
dies  ,  luch  as  Colds y  Pleurifies ,  Rheumatifmsy 
Sec.  and  are  in  a  great  meaihre  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  or  cured  in  the  like  manner ,  if  we 
incline  fo  to  do  (with  the  former)  when  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture  has  placed  or  thrown  the  Humour  out  in¬ 
to  the  Extremities . 

XL  VI.  A  particular  Difcourfe  on  the  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  the  Eyes ,  reducing  them  and  conl- 
prehending  the  Whole,  into  a  very  narrow 
Compafs . 

XL VII.  A  good  and  knowing  Practitioner 
may  very  well  be  (according  to  the  vulgar 
Notions )  though  in  reality  with  but  little,  or 
fcarcely  common  Senfe, 

XLVIII.  Sagacity  (as  has  beenobferv- 
ed)  in  Effect  the  whole  of  Phyfick  or  Sur¬ 
gery,  all  other  Qualifications  without  this,  being 
in  a  manner  trifling ,  very  uncertain  and 
greatly  dangerous .  That  Writing  is  the  cer¬ 
tain  Confequence  of  Knowledge,  particularly 
from  all  who  incline  not  (to  the  prejudice 
of  Mankind)  to  over -indulge  their  Indolence 
or  Lazinefs.  That  the  moil  knowing  have 
writ ,  as  Hippocrates ,  &c.  and  were  the  con¬ 
trary  to  be  fuppofed  of  thofe  imagin’d  capa¬ 
ble  thereof,  fuch  furely  would  defer ve  the  fe¬ 
vered  Ufage  that  Law  or  a  Society  could 
well  infliB.  Thofe  who  have  publickly  dic¬ 
tated  to  their  Difciples  (who  writ)  this  is  in 
feme  meafure  the  fame.  As  all  Painters  paint, 
as  well  as  that  all  Phyficians  pracdife,  yet 
the  Works  of  the  former  more  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  Saga¬ 
city  and  Judgment  with  their  due  Applica« 
tion. 
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f  XLIX.  That  a  Pra&itioner  in  Phyficfc 
whether  Phyfician  or  Apothecary  (as  is  face- 
tioufly  faid  of  Don  Sangredo)  may  run  tho¬ 
rough  an  infinite  deal  of  Practice,  nay*  even 
gain  great  Reputation  alfo  in  this  way,  with¬ 
out  at  the  fame  time  ever  doing  the  lead:  real 
good,  unlefs  by  chance ;  but  rather  doing  all 
manner  of  Mifchief  \  which  can  well  be  fup- 
pofed  from  their  defed  of  due  Sagacity* 
with  the  other  proper  Qualifications  of  this 
Art.  4 

L.  Th  at  a  Phyfician  is  the  bed,  who 
cures  not,  one  Difeafe,  by  procuring  us  at 
the  fame  time  one  flill  worfe  ;  but  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  redore  fuch  Health ,  Life,  and 
Strength ,  as  is  dill  defirable.  Artful  Apo¬ 
thecaries  know  how  to  fecure  and  catch 
flight  Maladies ,  before  Da?ne-Nature  has 
had  her  fufiicient  time  to  cure  without  their 
Afliftance . 

■LI.  O  f  Fidula’s  in  general,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  in  Ano,  with  the  poffibility 
of  its  Cure  without  cutting. 

LII.  That  it  is  in  intricate  and  the 
mod  difficult  Cafes,  the  true  Knowledge  of 
a  Phyfician  is  bed  to  be  obferved  ;  probably 
likewife  when  called  in,  with  others  of  the 
Profeffion,  there  to  dijlinguifh,  or  properly 
to  dif cover  the  true  Ailment  or  Malady ,  de¬ 
claring  his  Opinion  without  referve . 
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LI1I.  That  a  Phyfician  may  be  veiy  ex¬ 
pert  and  well  accomplished  in  the  Metbodus 
Prrefcribendi  ;  to  wit,  extremely  ready  in  the 
common  forms  of  PreJcribing ,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  very  deficient ;  nay,  in  reality  un - 
Jkillful  in  the  true  and  moil  ufeful  Know- 
ledge,  as  to  the  effectual  Cure  of  Maladies * 

LI  VS  That  the  Endeavours  of  the 
mod:  fagacious  and  knowing  Phyfician,  is  to 
follow,  Study,  and  to  humour  Nature  in  all 
her  Efforts,  in  freeing  herfelf  from  that  which 
oppreffes,  obstructing  her  from  doing  the  pro¬ 
per  Offices .  So  that  the  whole  Endeavours  of 
the  Phyfician  ought  only  to  be  to  afif  ber  in 
expelling  that  which  occafions  iiich  Opprejfon 
or  Malady .  Unlefs  an  Humour  be  dan- 
geroufiy  thrown  upon  a  noble  Part  endanger¬ 
ing  the  fame  ;  then  indeed,  it  will  require  a 
Diverfion  from  thence,  though  to  be  done  in 
the  mod  careful  manner . 

LV\  Physicians  full  as  reafonably  as 
Lawyers,  ought  to  be  feed  beforehand ,  fince  a 
wordy  or  two ,  may  often  be  Sufficient  in  a 
Cafe,  fuch  as  Bleeding ,  Bathing ,  Riding ,  &c. 
As  to  Apothecaries  who  urge  Writing  on 
their  own  account,  let  them  rather  have  a 
Fee  alfoy  or  retain  them  with  a  certain 
Sum  yearly.  And  befides,  many  Cafes  may 
in  reality  only  require  one  Advice  which  be¬ 
ing  honedly  given,  deferves  far  better  than 
a  common  Fee,  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be  the 

F  bed 
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beft  way  to  tempt  the  Phyiician  to  make  him- 
felf  amends ,  when  he  finds  he  is  engaged  with 
a  narrow  ipirited  Patient,  or  a  craving  Apo¬ 
thecary. 

LVL  Of  the  modern  Improvements  or 
Endeavours,  by  any  of  the  Profeffion  of  Phy- 
lick  (in  our  time)  whether  Writers  or  Others, 
LV1L  Some  Confiderations  on  the ufe  and 

good  done  to  the  Publick,  by  the  Coll - — 

of  P — — — s,  further  than  that  to  Apothe¬ 
caries,  as  well  as  of  the  Improvements  made 
iince  the  firil  Eftablifhment  of  that  Body  ;  and 

j  * 


particularly  of  the  late  Examination  and  lin¬ 
gular  Approbation  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  Excel¬ 
lencies  ,  though  never  admitted  into,  or  Licen - 
tinted  by  the  Coll— A 

LVIII.  Some  Confiderations  on  the  ufeful 
or  benevolent  InftruClions .  which  the  Publick 

»  j  * 

might  reafonably  have  expected  from  fuch 
Practitioners  as  have  attained  to  the  great  eft 
Vogue  and  higheft  Fortunes  in  this  Profeffion ; 
and  whether  fuch,  if  Juppo/ed  capable ,  do  not 
deferve  the  fevereft  publick  Cenfure ,  for  not 
having  endeavoured  fomething  in  fuch  way. 

LIX.  hV  Whether  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Nation  would  not  full  as  much  have  appeared, 
if  not  much  more,  in  forming  a  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  Phyfick  only ,  without 
going  further,  or  of  fuch  having  any  pretence 
to  the  Monopolizing  of  Practice ;  whether 
this  would  not  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  of 

much 
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much  more  Ufe,  than  that  of  any  other  Body 
of  Phyliek  whatfoever?  N 

LX.  As  Matters  now  ftand,  whether 
the  Phyficians  or  the  Apothecaries  have  the 
mofi  Practice  ?  and  which  does  the  mofi  good  ? 

If  Surgeons  in  the  Practice  of  mofi  Mala - 
dies ,  may  not  alfo  be  added  ? 

LXI.  How  many  more  or  fewer  bad 
Practitioners ,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be,  who 
have  been  (allowed  or  approved)  iince  the 
Eftablifhment  of  the  Society,  authoriz’d  for 
the  examining  into  thofe  Affair sy  than  what 
were  before  that  time,  or  that  may  reafona- 
bly  be  imagined  would  be,  were  there  no  fuch 
Body  ? 

LX II.  Of  what  great  ufe  any  Monopolies 
in  Phyfick  ever  mav  have  been  to  the  Pub- 
lick  f 

LXIII.  Impartial  Considerations  on  the 
Medicines ,  Cures ,  and  Good  done ;  with  the 
Benefit  received  by  the  Publick  from  W  — d 
his  Cures  without  Bleeding  or  Bliftering  ? 

LXIV.  That  we  ought  freely  to  write , 
or  to  fpeak  our  Minds,  in  this  Profeffion 
without  refir  pint,  where  we  imagine  it  may 
poffibly  be  of  Jome  ufe  to  the  Publick ,  what- 
e’er  the  Confequences  may  be,  with  regard 
to  private  hit  ere  ft , 

LXVh  Of  the  Inter  eft  ednefs  of  fuch  Practi¬ 
tioners  as  confider  themfelves  in  a  fuperiour 
Light  to  that  of  being  directed  by  any  other, 
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and  yet  give  no  fufficient  Proof  of  their  Ca¬ 
pacity  to  direSt ,  by  their  publick  Writings, 
or  fach  like  :  inflruBing ,  teachings  and  im¬ 
proving  Mankind  in  this  way,  nor  even^to 
make  the  leaft  attempt  thereto . . 

•  LX VI.  Of  the  Danger  and  often  times 
great  Inconveniencies,  which  attends  improper 
Cures,  by  the  ufe  of  improper  Evacuations . 

LX  VII.  That  few  or  none  of  the  greateft 
Practitioners  in  Phyfick,  do  ever  make  any 
Observations,  neither  feern  they  indeed,  to 
have  a  fnfficiency  of  time  for  fo  doing,  were 
we  to  fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  fuch 
properly  ;  but  are  fatisiied  with  running  on  in 
a  common  Track,  without  further  Examina¬ 
tion,  or  Improvement . 

LXVIII.  That  the  Practice  of  Hofpitals, 
and  that  of  private  P  rallies,  is  in  many  Re- 
fpeCts  extremely  different,  and  confequently 
that  the  former  is  not  a  fufficient  Model  for 
the  latter . 

LXIX.  Of  the  furprizingly  various,  and 
very  different  EffeCts,  which  Aliment  as  well 
as  Medicines,  frequently  have  (though  even 
of  the  fame  Rind)  when  ufed  on  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Conflitutions . 

LXX.  Of  the  extraordinary  different  Ef¬ 
fects^  which  the  fame  very  Medicine  will  have 
on  the  fame  P  erf  on,  at  different  times ,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
Medicine  to  be  the  fame  3  as  well  as  of  the 

various 
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various  EffeBs  of  Aliment  on  the  Body  at 
particular  times . 

LXXI.  Of  Nominal  and  effectual  Dolors. 
That  Hippocrates ,  as  well  as  all  the  An- 
tients ,  were  ejjeBual  DoBors  (not  of  the 
modern  Nominal  fort)  that  is,  they  effectual¬ 
ly  proved  themfelves  fuch,  by  their  publick 
Writings  and  Teaching,  or  their  Improve¬ 
ments  in  this  Profeffion,  not  by  attaining  or 
purchafing  of  vain  titles  or  Names ,  from 
fuch  who  frequently  know  little^  or  nothing 
cf  the  matter . 

LXXII.  That  real  DoBors,  ought  prin¬ 
cipally  to  teach  or  direB  the  common  Prac¬ 
titioner  >  and  not  incline  or  to  feek  after 
common  attendance  of  Patients ,  but  find  to 
give  a  right  Idea  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Malady ,  with  the  proper  Method  to  be  ufed  by 
the  common  Practitioner,  after  which  (if 
required)  only  to  attend  on  extraordinary 
Occasions. 

LXXIII.  That  ^  compleat ,  and  thorough 
Education  in  Surgery ,  is  the  principal  Branch 
of  the  mod  ufeful  Education  of  a  Phyjician^ 
fo  as  to  be  able  occafionally  to  teach ;  even 
Surgeons ,  who  may  happen  to  be  defective  in 
fome  particular  Part  of  their  Bufinefs ;  to 
wit ,  the  moil  proper  Method  to  be  ufed  and 
that  mojl  necejfary  to  be  done ,  whether  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Operations ,  or  that  of  the  Ap¬ 
plications ,  without  which  Knowledge  and 

Capacity 
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Capacity  lie  fcarce  defer  ves  the  Name  of  a 
Phyfician ,  or  D color.  So  that  to  have  been 
originally  bred  fo ,  as  well  as  to  have  prac - 
fifed  therein ,  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage , 
without  which,  or  at  lead  a  thorough  Edu¬ 
cation  in  this  way,  it  feems  hardly  poffible 
to  become  a  compleat  Phyfician ;  one  who 
ought  indeed  to  linderftand  all  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  Cure  of  the  human  Bodyy 
that  is  all  the  various  and  complicated  Ma¬ 
ladies ,  ■  incident  thereto..  Yet  this  is  hill 
far  from  endeavouring  to  advance  therefore, 
that  every  pradtifing  Surgeon  is  confequently 
proper  to  be  confidered  as  a  Phyfician  or 
Doctor .  Since  none  are  or  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Inch,  but  thole  who  not  only 
praclifie  as  fitch ,  but  do  alfo  demonflrate 
their  further  Capacity  by  their  Writings ; 
more  efpecially  when  tending  to  teach  the 
Profeffion  or  Mankind  in  general,  that  which 
at  leajl  appears ,  to  tend  to  the  improvement 
thereof. 

LXXIV.  On  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  not  near  fo  much  in  the  Chirurgical part, 
as  to  Cures,  as  is  commonly  imagin'd. 

LXXV.  W  h  e  t  h  e  r  as  Matters  now 
ftand,  it  be  not  the  Intereft  of  the  com¬ 
mon  practicing  Phyficians ,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Apothecaries ,  that  Cures  be  pro¬ 
long dy  whether  from  triflings  defign ,  ig¬ 
norance  3  or  otherwife.  And  whether  fome 

fuch 
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fuch  Method  as  above  hinted  at,  might  not 
prove  moft  proper  if  well  put  in  practice, 
to  wit ,  in  putting  the  Cure  under  the  firft 
Direction  of  fuch  principal  Phyjician  ? 

LXXVL  That  as  Matters  now  ftand. 
Apothecaries  are  on  full  as  good  a  footing,  if 
not  a  better,  than  Phyjicians ,  fince  the  former 
go  on  in  practice  without  J'carce  ever ,  or 
very  rarely  calling  in  the  latter,  unlefs  in 
the  la  ft  Extremity ,  or  at  beft  only,  for  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  Odium  from  them  of  having 
killed  the  Patient.  If  urged,  that  the' above 
Hints  look  fomewhat  like  accufng  ox  fuJpeCl- 
ing  the  Integrity  of  the  prefent  Practitioners , 
allow  me  then  to  add,  that  there  is  furely 
much  room  left  for  fuch  improper  Practice , 
and  that  an  honeft  Man ,  ought  to  avoid  ail 
in  his  power  of  giving  the  leaf  ground  of 
Suspicion. 

LXX  VII.  Of  the  Experience,  Improvement, 
and  pretended  Knowledge,  which  at  be  ft 
can  poffibly  be  made  by  Apothecaries ,  from 
the  frequent  Prefcriptions  fent  them  by  Phy¬ 
jicians  5  that  any  Knowledge  gain’d  that 
way,  muft  be  but  trifli?ig  and  infignificant , 
though  fome  of  them  are  even  become 
competitors  with  Phyficians ,  &c. 

LX XVIII.  Those  who  can  afford  an  Apo¬ 
thecary,  can  afford  a  wife ,  honejl ,  and  knowing 
Phyfcian. 

LXXIX.  Some  Queries  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Poifons  in  general,  as  whether 

moil 
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moft  Medicines  may  not  be  considered  as 
more  or  left  Poifonous ,  when  improperly 
ufed  ?  and  whether  the  greaieft  Poijon ,  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  may  not  prove  an  ufeful  Medi¬ 
cine  ?  whether  there  may  not  be  much  in  the 
Imagination  in  fuch  Symptoms  ariiing  as  thole 
from  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog^or  Cat?  as  well  as 
the  ill  habit  of  Body,  in  moft  Poifonous  Bites ; 
Pus  of  Small-Pox  as  well  as  Arjenic  ufed . 

LXXX.  Cf  Whether  it  be  not  the  moft 
p roper ,  reafonable,  and  the  belt  way,  for  the 
Phyfician  to  fate  the  Cafe  to  the  Patient  (or 
to  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  him)  in  W rit - 
ingy  and  to  give  proper  Directions  for  fuch 
Malady  in  the  National  Tongue ,  as  to  AH- 
menty  Medicines ,  or  Exercife ,  particularly  in 
all  chro?iical  Cafes  ? 

LXXXL  Whether  it  would  not 
likewife  be  the  moft  adviieable  Method  for 
every  Family  to  give  their  Apothecary,  a  yearly 
Allowance,  ufe  them ,  or  not  ufe  them. 

LXXXII.  Whether  it  be  abfo- 
lutely  certain,  that  a  Perlbn  mu  ft  neceflari- 
ly  be  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ,  to 
become  the  firft  Phyjician,  in  Great  Britain  ? 

LXXXiil.  Of  the  Improvements  made  in 
Fhyfick  from  thefe  learned  Schools . 

LXXXI V.  ^.Whether  it  be  not  from 
the  want  of  proper  Application,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  Skill  of  Phyjicians ,  as  well  as  Surgeons , 
that  fuch  pretending  People  as  Oculifts  do 
arife  :  as  well  as  fever al  other  Branches  taken 
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from  the  Profeffion  by  ignorant  Pretenders* 
And  whether  the  great  Knowledge  of  Phy- 
licians  and  Surgeons  may  not  alfo  be  fitfpeSl- 
ed  in  other  Parts,  as  well  as  their  Deficiency 
in  fuch  like  Particulars  ?  and  how  well  their 
incorporate  Bodies  or  Societies,  do  look  into  thefie 
Matters  ?  And  whether  thofe  of  the  Pro - 
fefiion ,  who  encourage ,  or  recommend  fuch,  are 
not  in  reality  the  great  eft  Quacks  in  fo  doing. 

'  LXXXV.  Q^  Whether  any  one  of  the 
Profeffion,  though  Educated  in  the  ufual  re¬ 
gular  way,  may  not  neverthelefs  be  as  great 
a  Quack  (as  we  term  it)  Charletan ,  ignorant 
and  deceitful  Pretender,  as  any  other  not  fo 
bred ,  if  fuch  do  not  adt  up  to  Knowledge  and 
Honour .  \ 

LXXX  VI.  ^.What  great  Improvements 
have  been  produced  in  Phyfick  for  Publick 
Benefit  ,frotn  the  Foundation  of  Dr.  Rat  cliff ? 

LXXXVII.  The  Nature  and  Caufe  of 
Epilepfies ,  their  being  but  little  known  out  of 
Europe ,  and  Why  ?  their  Cure,  &c. 

LXXXVIIL  Some  greatly  advantageous 
Propofals,  wrhich  may  be  advanced  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Bodies  of  Pharmacy  and  Phyfick 
in  a  laudable  way,  fome  of  which  tend  to 
the  Annihilation  of  ignorant  Pretenders. 

LXXXIX.  Of  the  great  hurt  done  to  the 
Pro  feffion,  or  to  the  real  Knowledge  of  Phyfick, 
in  the  having  fix’d  certain  and  particular 
Names  to  Maladies ,  as  well  as  the  Difadvan- 
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tage  of  the*  'Titular  Names ,  o*  fuch  ufual 
Methods,  &e\ 

XC.  That  a  Patient  may  recover  from 
fifty  Maladies  and-  upwards,  under  the  hands 
of  his  Practitioner,  whether  Phyfician  or  A- 
pothecary,  notwithstanding  fuch  Medicator 
may  have  followed  an  improper  Method,  or 
may  father  have  adminiftred  Medicines  tend¬ 
ing  more  to  be  hurtful,  than  truely  ufeful  > 
which  Recovery,  therefore,  has  been  entirely 
owing  to  the  favour  and  jlrength  of  kind  Na¬ 
ture  r  who  got  the  Advantage  and  Vi  Eton  over 


this  PraBiticner ,  as  well  as  his  Method  and 
Medicines.  .  And  laftly,  this  Patient  to  die 
under  the  hands-  of  this  Perfon,  whether  in  a 
better  or  worfe  courfe  than  the  former,  is  not 
much  material  to  determine. 

XCI.  As  many  Maladies  are  bred  by 
Men's  own’  Follies,  fo  thole  of  fome  Men 
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rable,  from  the  want  of  a  due  Sagacity, 
or  good  Senfe,  not  knowing  and  hearken¬ 
ing  to  good  Advice,  wanting  Reflation  and 
Perfeverance,  <&e.  fo  that  the  Folly  feems 
to  demand  rhe  Cure  before  the  Malady,  and 
if  the  faid  Did em per  be  cured,  the  fame 
Folly  remaining,  or  returning,  Yis  Odds  but 
that  the  Malady  alfo ,  or  fome  fuch  like,  will 
like  wife  return . 

XCI  I.  Of  No  fir  nmy  in  general. 

XCI II.  Of  the  Stone  and  Gravel ;  and  the 

RelRf 
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Relief  to  be  given  in  fuch  Cafes:  and  of  the 
entire  Cure  thereof  in  the  generality. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  impro¬ 
per,  I  here  take  the  Liberty  of  faying  a  word 
or  two,  of  the  Medicine  of  Mrs.  Stephens , 
which  fo  greatly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
*  Publicity  and  that  too  fo  very  lately .  I 

neverthelefs  plainly  foretold  in  a  Pamphlet 
then  writ  on  that  Subject,  of  how  little  Ufe 
it  would  be  when  known,  any  more  than 
other  Medicines  excellent  in  their  Kind  al¬ 
ready  difeovered .  Which  Afjertion ,  has  fince 

(I  believe)  been  found  to  be  but  too  true ,  by 
mojl  Men .  I  there  like  wife  obferved,  that 

thole  who  jo  ftrenuoufly  recommended  it ,  did 
not,  any  more  than  J. he ,  know  the  true  Caufe 
of  its  bejl  EffeStS)  that  is  to  fay,  when  it 
happened  to  perform  its  luckieft  Cures  5  nei¬ 
ther  would  they  any  more  be  able  to  di/co¬ 
ver  it  when  PublijV d.  Although  I  then 
well  knew,  the  true  Caufe  of  its  bejl  Efjedls , 
as  I  now  do ,  that  is,  in  what ,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  Cure  conjijls .  And  how  it 
ought  7710ft  properly  to  be  directed  for  that  par- 
pole.  Yet  as  my  Integrity ,  Knowledge ,  or 
Difcoveries ,  on  that  Head ,  have  hitherto  not 
fo  carefully  been  attended  to  by  the  Puhlick , 
as  that  of  one  who  entirely  intended  its  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Inter efl ,  might  (perhaps)  reafonably 
have  expected-,  I  cannot  help  being  of  Opinion, 
that  it  ought  to  be  pardonable  in  any  fuch  Per- 
fon  who  fhould  not  incline  to  make  any  more 
\  plain 
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plat n  Difcoveries  on  that  Subject,  unlefs  parti¬ 
cularly  required  thereto,  and  duly  rewarded 
alfo,  by  the  Publick .  And  thus  it  is,  that 
they  have  a  hidden  fort  of  a  Difcovery  of  the 
Secret  or  Medicine :  though  they  in  reality 
want  the  true  Key  thereof 5  and  which  nei¬ 
ther  this  good  Woman ,  nor  her ! Tutors ,  were 
ever  in  Poffeffion  of,  or  ever  likely  to  find 
out.  But  now  that  I  fpeak  of  the  Difco - 
very  of  this  notable  Medicine ,  fo  much 
fought  and  paid  for ,  I  alfb  further  obferv- 
ed  in  this  fame  Treafife  (or  2d  Part) 
that  it  had  not  faithfully  been  difcovered, 
either  by  her,  or  her  Adherents,  but  by  me;  that 
they  had  indeed  amongft  them,  made  a  meer 
hodge-podge -juggle  thereof  though  in  reality 
only  Soap  and  Egg-Shells  as  there  related : 
And.  as  Dr.  Hales ,  one  of  the  Pruflees,  has 
fince  frankly  and  fairly  own’d,  in  a  Pamphlet 
puhlifh’d  by  him  on  the  faid  Subject  What 
fhall  we  then  lay  of  fuch  a  very  fair,  genuine, 
fmce  re,  and  hone  ft  Difcovery ,  as  that  firft  pub- 
liih’d  in  the  Gazette  by  her ,  or  them,  for 
5000  /.  and  which  was  fo  readily  and  avidly 
f  wallowed,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
Publick ,  in  paying  down  the  faid  Money . 
The  curious  reader  may,  however,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  be  fatisfy’d  on  this  Subject,  in  the 
following  Pamphlet,  entitled,  A  full  Exami¬ 
nation  and  impartial  Account  of  all  relating 
to  Mrs .  Stephens’.?  Cures ,  and  Medicines  ; 
printed  for  T.  Cooper ,  in  Pater-Nojter-Row* 
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Gothic  Oration, 

In  Praife  of 

^  A  Bad,  a  Tedious,  and  a  Puzzling 

Practice  in  Phyfick ; 

Pronounced  by 

An  Illuftrious  Member  In  the  College 

o 

for  the  Improvement  of  Phyhck, 

A  T 

LINDEN,  in  LAPLAND. 


Tranflated  from  the  Original  Manuscript, 

By  an  Humble  ADMIRER  of  the 
Molt  Incomparable  Got  ho  -  Vandalic 
‘Practice. 

II  fault  Mourir  en  forme .  Molxere. 

Si  Mundus  vult  decipi ,  decipiatur. 

To  which  is  added, 

Some  QU E  HIES  from  the  Bookseller 
(in  Behalf  of  the  Publick)  concerning 
L - 0 - —d’s  Cafe. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  PvO  berts,  near  the  Oxford- Arms,  in  Warwick* 

Lane.  I  T45  * 

( Price  One  Shilling.) 


Editor  to  the  Publick. 

SHOULD  the  Reader,  on  perilling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Oration ,  be  inquifitive  fo  as  to  call 
in  queflion  the  Originality  thereof,  I  will  in  a  few 
Words  acquaint  him,  that  the  Manufcript  has 
by  chance  fallen  into  my  Hands.  I  own,  as 
to  myfelf,  I  am  very  little  follicitous  concern¬ 
ing  the  Veracity,  or  Exadtnefs  of  the  Pranjla- 
tion  from  the  Original  tongue ,  few  being  greatly 
Mailers  thereof,  or  whether  the  5 Tranjcriber  may 
have  varied  from  it ;  or  if  he  imagined  he  fhould 
improve  it,  by  adding  fomewhat  of  his  own,  is 
as  indifferent  to  me.  So  as  it  is,  without  fur¬ 
ther  Apology ,  the  Publick  is  welcome  to.  If 
fome  Parts  therein  fhould  any  way  feem  to  tally 
with  any  Parts  of  our  Practice  here,  let  the  Rea¬ 
der  confider,  that  Countries  and  Men  do  not  fo 
greatly  differ,  as  fome  may  imagine,  which  is 
confirm’d  by  the  Italian  Proverb ,  Tuto  il  mundo 
e  paefe  e  li  ho?nini  fono  cofi ,  cofi.  The  Author , 
being  a  Perfoa  of  Reading,  and  a  good  Cor- 
refpondence  with  the  learned  World,  could  not 
well  be  unacquainted  with  the  Thoughts  or  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Dr.  Pitcairn  herein  mention’d  more 
efpecially  he  having  once  been  Profeffor  at  Ley- 
den ,  where  our  Author  might  alfo  have  been. 
Neither  can  it  well  be  imagined,  but  that  he  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  noted  Universities,  which 
he  Iikewile  fpeaks  of,  viz .  thofe  in  particular  of 

Ok -  and  K<c  ■■■■■  ;  whether  the  Orthography 
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of  thefe  be  juft  or  not,  according  to  his  Lan¬ 
guage,  is  what  muft  be  left  to  the  Critics  to  de¬ 
termine.  As  to  Mrs .  Stephens ,  he  Jikewife  men¬ 
tions,  it  is  reported,  that  the  Stiffens' s  are  the 
noted  Wife  Witches  in  all  that  Country  (’tis  likely 
they  are  the  fame  Family)  and  that  they  there  ule 
the  fame  Medicine  with  Succefs,  owing  perhaps 
to  their  Superiority  of  Knowledge.  As  to  Tar- 
Water ,  here  alfo  fpoken  of,  that  you  know  is 
the  proper  Product  of  that  Country  ;  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  and  ufed  by  all  the  penetrating 
wife  Wizards ,  either  of  Church  or  State ,  in  all 
that  vaft  Traff  of  Land.  As  to  the  particular 
Situation  of  Linden ,  where  this  Oration  was  firft 
pronounced,  I  do  not  find  it  fo  much  as  to  be 
laid  down  in  any  of  our  common  Geographical 
Maps ,  fo  very  deficient  and  unacquainted  are  our 
Geographers  with  that  Country,  whither  it  be  fi- 
tuated  in  Swedifh  or  the  Daniff)  Lapmark ,  or  on 
the  Coniines  betwixt  both,  or  as  yet  on  the  moft 
Northern  Coaft  of  the  Danifh ,  wafh’d  by  that 
vaft  Septentrional  Ocean ,  which  furrounds  Ice¬ 
land^  and  wafhes  Greenland ,  is  what  I  am  as 
yet  to  learn.  It  feems  unneceffary  here  to  fay 
any  further  than  that  fome  have  been  ready 
to  regard  this  Performance,  as  fomewhat  fatyri- 
cal  on  moft,  not  only  of  the  Profeffion  of  Phy- 
fick,  but  on  Mankind  in  general.  The  Reader 
will  judge  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper.  Yet  if  fo 
thought  to  be,  I  will  only  beg  leave  to  fay,  that 
it  appears  not  altogether  thus  to  me,  nor  any  way 
near  fo  univerfal,  as  many  others ;  fuch  as  Lu¬ 
cian,  Juvenal,  the  Emperor  Julian,  Erafmus  on 
Folly,  Rablais^  Don  Quixote  and  Quevedo ,  But¬ 
ler's  Hudibras ,  Rochfocault 3  and  La  Bruy  ere9  s 
Characters. 


A 


GOTHIC 


To  all  Ladies,  Nobility ,  Gentry 7  Com¬ 
monalty,  to  Toung  and  Old ;  the  Great, 
the  Vulgar,  and  the  Small . 


^HE  prefent  uncommon,  and  inter- 
efting  Subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  prove  agreeable  to  you.  The 
Practice  of  Phyfick,  ufuaily  term’d,  Bad 
Brattice,  has  been  much  cry  d  out  again/t 5 
nay,  it  has,  with  fame  (poffibly  ovcr-cau- 
tionfly)  been  avoided,  by  a  timorous,  and 
over- wary  Kind  of  Practitioners ;  becaufe, 
forfooth,  they  imagine  the  Patient  may 
other  wife  linger,  or  fuffer  a  little  more, 
than  did  they  ufe  a  fpeedier  Method . 


But  do  they  judicioully  confider  the  wife 
Writer,  who  \Vell  obferves,  that  in  much  • 
Knowledge  there  is  much  Sorrow  5  fo 
much  Sorrow  (tho"  from  ill  Pra&ice)  pro¬ 
duces  great  Experience  and  much  Know - 

B  ledge 
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ledge  5  than  which,  what  can  be  more 
defirable  ? 

Do  you  likewife  prudently  confider,  that 
in  not  foon  attaining  an  over-eafy  and  a 
hafly  Recovery ,  you  from  thenceforward 
become  more  cautious ,  in  ayoidjng  the 
Exceffes  of  an  extravagant,  luxurious , 
libertine ,  or  indulgent  Life,  which  may 
have  been  the  Caufe  of  fuch  your  tirefome 
Malady. 

You  are  thus  indeed  prompted  to \ ftudy ,  and 
to  take  more  efpecial  Care  of  your  Health 
for  the  future .  If  greatly  expenjive  (be- 
fide  the  general  Benefit  to  others)  you  thus 
become  a  better  Oeconomijly  ('tis  likely) 
more  thoughtful  alfo,  confequently  more 
wife [ 

An  eafy,  and  jpeedy  Cure9  goes  off 
fo  light 3  lb  ready ,  and  is  fo  quickly 
over ,  that  it  is  fcarce  minded :  You  have 
no  manner  of  -Caution  thus,  of  falling 
again  into  the  like  Ediforder,  it  feems 
in  reality  nothing. ,  has  been  no  Suffer¬ 
ing ,  fcarce  any  Inconveniency ,  little  or  no 
Charge ,  and  as  little  Credit  to  the  Phyfi- 
cian.  Whereas  the  forefaid  Method,  being 
long  and  tedious ,  proves  not  only  profita¬ 
ble,  but  greatly  creditably*  to  the  Practi¬ 
tioner,  as  well  as  the  particular  Bene- 


m 

fit  of  all  attending ,  or  concern'd  /»  tht 
Cure ,  &c. 

And  yet  further  5  you  mud  furely  know, 
that  we  were  not  meerly  born  for  our  own 
felves  Indulgence  only ,  but  even  for  the 
Ufe,  Benefit,  and  Advantage  of  others. 
Do  you  as  yet  maturely  call  to  mind ,  that 
many  of  the  braveft ,  and  mod  heroic  of 
Mortals ,  have  courageoufly  facrifced them* 
felves  (fo  to  die)  for  the  Bublick  Good? 
Can  any  of  you  then  think  much,  and 
begrudge  the  Suffering  fomewhat  for  fuch 
a  noble  End  ?  Humanely,  confider  there¬ 
in  the  great  Good  you  do,  fince  from 
the  *T)isburfements  you  are  at,  the  Coi - 
nage  thus  circulates ,  as  originally  in¬ 
tended  ;  fo  it  is  your  Phyfician,  Surgeon, 
Apothecary,  Nurfe,  Chymift,  Druggid, 
Confequently  Merchants  fiibfidj  and  in  fine, 
thus  it  gaffes  through  the  whole  Globe. 

'Tistrue  indeed,  that  you  in  particular, 
of  the  Univerfities  of  Ok- — —and Kce~ — 
do  naturally,  and  in  the  mod  friendly  Man¬ 
ner  agree,  much  rather  to  choofe ,  and  em¬ 
ploy,  your  old  Fellow  Students  and  Ajfo- 
ciates ,  your  familiar  Chumns ,  and  Bottle- 
Companions,  of  either  Place,  than  any 
elfe ,  without  over-fempuloufiy  examining 
into  the  Matter,  of  more  or  lefs  Know - 
kdge,  (a  Cuftosn  well  known  in  our  King- 
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dom)  thus  readily  coniidering  it,  a  Trade 

to  be  learn  d.  as  that  of  making  a  Pair 
*  * 

of  ShoesV  Nor  matters  it.  much,  (ay 
you,  thd  yours  may  be  fomewhat  clumfily 
made ,  or  otherwife  if  not  altogether  fa 
ftrong,  they  will  do,  he's  your  Friend 7 
cry  you,  nor  is  it  loft  that  a  Friend  gets. 
Perhaps  too  3tis  your  Inter  eft.  Should  yon 
as  yet  want  a  Pair  of  "Dancing  Shoes ,  yon 
can  have  them  of  a  nicer ,  or  a  mot zfajhion- 
able  Shoe-maker ,  as  Occafion  requires. 
Yet  ns  true,  you  may  readily  obferve,  in 
behalf  of  your  Fellow  Collegiate ,  that 
he's  quite  a  la  Mode,  and  far  better  at  this 
laft  Sort ,  than  at  the  more  durable ,  ftrong, 
and  well  l aft  mg. 

It  may  as  yet  be  found  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  that  ionic  of  thole  in  the  greateft 
Vogue ,  and  Practice,  fliould  fometimes  ^ 
fent  for,  and  that  from  a  great  Variety  of 
weighty  Reafons,  to  wit ,  as  being  the  firft 
Movers  ?  fecondly,  their  orthodox  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Opinions ,  fcarce  to  be  difputed , 
whofoever  dares  to  attempt  it,  will  be 
conftder'd  as  a  Heretic ;  in  a  word,  their 
Opinions  are  regarded  to  be  as  unal¬ 
terable,  as  the  Laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Per  fans  ;  their  Knowledge  and  Judgment 
being  allow'd  preferable  to  any ,  all  over 
the  Land ;  consequently ,  that  which 
every  one  fays 7  muft  be  true.  Thus  if 

hap- 
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happily  blefs’d,  with  any  of  thefe  to  at¬ 
tend  you ,  no  one  can  find  fault ;  and. 
fhould  the  Patient  even  retire  from  this 
trouble fome  World ,  though  under  their 
vigilant  Care ,  it  will  be  allow'd  by  all, 
you  have  done  your  ‘Duty ,  no  more  could 
be  done  $  'tis  fajhionable  likewife, 

and  fo  all  remain  contented:  if  more 
expenfive ,  'tis  much  more  honourable .  But 
fhould  it  as  yet  fo  happen,  that  the  Patient 
7?/7/  lives  y  and  that  the  Recovery  from 
the  Malady  proves  tedious ,  or  no  Cure 
perform'd,  'tis  neverthelefs  greatly  com¬ 
mendable,  to  have  fo  good  an  Authority . 
The  Pharmacian  alfo  choofes,  or  recom¬ 
mends  fitch ,  preferable  to  any  elfe  (tho* 
ever  fo  knowing)  becaufe  in  fo  doings  who 
can  blame  him  ?  The  common  Pra&i- 
tioner,  likewife  appears  to  reap  his  Ad¬ 
vantage. ,  by  having  fuch  very  noted  Per- 
fon  call’d  in  >  fince  tho'  even  right  before, 
and  that  now  the  Method  be  alter  d  to 
quite  the  contrary ,  yet  this  Practitioner's 
Doings  fhall  mod  readily ,  complaifantly , 
and  openly  be  approved  of  as  good  'Po¬ 
licy  di&aieSy  if  the  faid  firft  continues  5 
altho'  as  to  what  may  be  hinted  in  private 
(behind  Backs)  or  the  Patient  dying ,  that's 
not  to  the  purpofe ;  further  than,  even 
when  deady  the  firft  has  this  approved  Au¬ 
thority,  a  firm  Reed  to  rely  on .  But  if 
the  Malady  proves  ted_ious7  and  backward 
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in  the  Cure,  from  this  contrary  Pra£lice$ 
as  has  been  faid ;  (till  there  is  the  pre¬ 
fer  Sanction  given ,  the  former  Practitio¬ 
ner  reaps  more  ‘Profit ,  as  well  as  Credit 
and  Reputation  $  whilft  it  is  no  Difad  van¬ 
tage  to  the  Pharmacopolifty  and  Nature , 
at  laft,  getting  the  better  (in  fpite  of  all) 
the  Patient  is  now  alfo  rejoiced ,  and  fo  all 
remain  pleafed>  and fully  fatisfied* 

But  it  may  not  be  improper,  I  ob- 
ferve  from  what  Caufc  this  Frequency 
of  fpeaking  fo  very  ill  of  bad  Practice 
may  principally  arife*  Firft  then,  we  will 
fuppofe  bad  Practice  to  proceed  from  meet 
Ignorance ,  other  wife  no  due  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Nature  of  a  Malady ;  of  whom 
then  can  we,  with  reafon,  judge  more 
favourably,  than  of  an  Innocenty  with¬ 
out  any  ill  Pefign  ?  Nay,  the  Law7 
would  at  worft,  fcarce  allow  it  to  be 
fo  much  as  Chance  Medley .  Now,  if  as 
yet  we  are  willing  to  allow  the  great  Un¬ 
certainty  there  is,  in  many  Parts  of  Phy- 
lick,  why  fhould  we  not  admit  that  fuch  a 
Practitioner  may,  by  good  luck7  hit  of  the 
Cure7  which  another,  tho*  generally  more 
knowingy  might  have  miffed  $  and  thus,  in 
fome  meafure,  they  are  in  many  Cafes 
to  be  put  upon  an  Equality . 


Let 


Let  us  ftill  further  obferve  the  great 
Uncertainty  there  is,  in  the  Nature  and 
Caufe  of  many  Ailments ,  that  fome,  if  not 
moft  of  our  learned  Scioli  in  higheft  Vogue, 
fcarce  approve  of  properly  dating  an  in¬ 
tricate  Cafe>  fo  to  give  their  Opinion 
when  thoroughly  examined  into,  having 
well  confider'd  it,  and  fully  to  have  rea- 
foned  thereon.  I  doubt,  without  this,  in 
their  hurrying  way ,  it  will  not  prove 
much  better  than  a  Species  of  groping  or 
guefs  Work  (as  too  often  complain'd  of  5) 
confequently  the  innocent  Practitioner 
may  have  as  good  a  Chance  to  play  at 
Blind  Mans-Buff  as  they.  If  he  happens 
to  go  wrong ,  fo  may  they  \  the  Patient 
ftill  has  Comforts,  as  above,  if  our  inno¬ 
cent  Praftitioner  happens  to  hit  rights  the 
Patient  then  has  the  Cure  he  wijtid for. 

Tis  true,  there  are  a  fecond  Sort, 
whofe  Pra&ice  may  perhaps  be  fufpected  to 
be  of  the  mixed  Kind  >  that  is  to  fay, 
partly  Innocence ,  if  not  to  be  call'd  Igno¬ 
rance^  tho'  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  Shew  of  pompous  Knowledge ,  whether 
always  intending  the  befty  or  fometimes  a 
little  Dejign  alfo ,  is  what  we  pretend 
not  to  determine,  but  hope  the  be  ft It 
happens  however ,  they  commonly  ap¬ 
pear  not  over-anxious  to  be  fpeedy  in  the 

Cure 
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Cure?  nor  extreamly  backward  in  ordering 
of  an  All-fufficiency  of  Phyfick  ;  not  flug- 
■  giddy  to  attend  and  obferve  what  kind  Na¬ 
ture  of  herfelf  inclines  to  do,  but  rather 
choofe  to  be  before-hand ,  and  point  out  to 
tier  what  fhe  fiould  do..  Yet  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly,  favourably  imagine  the  Whole,  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  feme  Dcfeft  of  a  proper  Fund 
of  true  Knowledge,  than  from  any  avari¬ 
cious  Inclination  ?  however  that  be,  it 
will  be  thefe,  no  doubt,  who  will  acquire 
the  moji  Riches :  And  it  will  be  thole 
likewife,  who  will  certainly  belt  fatisfy  the 
ailing  Part  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  their 
Friends?  for,  even  tho*  wrong,  fuch  will 
be  apt  to  judge  it  right?  nothing,  fay  they, 
more  can  be  doney  we  are  at  the  Me  plus 
ultra . 

I  might,  "tis  true,  here  add  a  third  Kind, 
to  wit ,  thole  of  great  Knowledge  and  In¬ 
tegrity  :  Thefe,  no  doubt,  from  many  good 
Reafons,  will  find  the  leaf!  lucrative  Ac¬ 
count  in  their  Procedure,  where  the  Mala¬ 
dy  is  ibon  cured $  for  the  Patient  will  be 
apt  to  judge,  the  cPr£mhim  he  gives?  tho" 
frnall,  is  too  much ,  that  it  was  but  a  flight 
Affair ,  fc arce  worth  the  minding.  Neither 
will  the  Vender  of  the  Medicines  find  his 
Account  in  fuch  way  of  doing,  and  con- 
fequently  will- not  highly  commend  the 
Practice  5  in  fine ,  no  one  will  be  thoroughly 
pie  a  fed  herewith,  I 
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1  will  now  fuppofc  a  Phyfician  to  direft  a 
Patient  to  ufe  the  cold,  or  warm  Bath , 
Cupping ,  Bleeding ,  or  Riding. ,  E)yet 
only ,  or  to  advife  him  patiently  to  attend 
the  Effects  of  Nature  for  fome  time,  ra¬ 
ther  than  running  into  uncertain  Means , 
by  a  Variety  of  Medicines  5  Who  wo  aid,  I 
fay,  be  much  fatisfied  with  any  fueh  bald 
Advice?  Who  will  alio  think  it  well 
worth  the  paying  for,  as  indeed,  it  may 
truly  defer ve  ?  Nay  farther,  us  odds  if 
much  heed  be  given  thereto,  or  that  they 
have  any  Dcpendance  thereon,  and  as  iikeiy 
that  they  immediately  fend  for  another , 
whoftraight  directs  Medicines.in  plenty jand 
in  going  on  fo  for  Weeks,  or  fome  time, 
tho’  the  Patient  be  not  much  better,  yet 
perhaps  fomewhat  feemingly  fo,  they  will 
then  be  mod  ready,  to  talk  greatly  of  fuch 
extraordinary  Recovery  ;  even  tiioJ  in  re¬ 
ality,  from  Change  of  Weather,  or  fome 
other  unthought  for  Caufes,  which  may  yet 
have  been  the  principal  Agents .  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  is,  that  Mankind  in  general  choofe 
to  be  treated \  whateer  they  may  in  com¬ 
mon  Converfation  pretend  to  the  contrary. 
They  being  certainly  mod  apt  to  judge  and 
think  well  of  fueh  Method*  thus  gravely 
imagining,  they  are  beft  taken  care  of  when 
Variety,  and  a  good  Store  Qf  Phyfick 
is  indufirioufly  order  d  in .  They  are  ready 
alio  thus  to  confidcr  the  Difficulty  far 

C  greater. 
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greater,  than  when  done  in  a  plain,  eafy 
manner,  by  more  fimple  Means.  The 
forefaid  Way  then,  with  a  due  Form  and 
Elegance  in  the  Methodus  Trxfcribendi p 
is  truly  the  Tomp,  nay,  it  proves  indeed 
to  be  the  very  Ejfence  of  the  prefent 
Tra£lice« 

Thus  in  general  you  are  charm'd,  and 
highly  delighted,  with  great  and  extrava¬ 
gant  Tromifes,  nay  modeftly  you  hope  at 
lead  fome  Tart  may  prove  true  (it  is  but 
trying  j)  fo  even  at  laft,  when  try  d,  and 
if  ftill  in  the  fame  Condition ,  you  are  ne¬ 
ve  rthele  fs  inclinable  to  flatter  yourfelves, 
that  you  are  fomewhat  mended :  and  this 
is  very  particularly  obfervable  in  Diforders 
of  the  Eyes ,  where  they  generally  fry,  and 
try ,  perhaps,  at  the  fame  time,  fancying 
themfelves  to  mendy  until  the  little  Glim¬ 
mering  which  remain'd  is  quite  extinguijh- 
ed.  But  of  this  a  Word  or  two  more  here- 
after . 

Mankind  choofe,  and  are  greatly  fond 
of  flattering  themfelves,  more  efpecially 
the  weaker  Part  of  the  human  Species, 
very  few  being  able  to  bear  or  fuffer  plain 
Truths .  They  like  to  be  deceived  in  molt 
things,  particularly  in  that  which  any  way 
fooths  their  perfonal  lntereftsy  or  is  any 
way  tending  to  comfort  them  5  to  talk  of 

*  Betternefs 
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Betternefs  in  AjjiiSHon ,  is  feldom  dif- 
agreeable .  It  is  that  foothing  Hope,  which 
keeps  us  all  alive . 

The  hyjleric  and  hypochondriac  Difor- 
ders,  or  all  thofe  labouring  under  fuch 
Complaints,  plainly  demonftrates  to  you 
the  Truth  here  advanced ,  you  cannot  but 
clearly  obferve,  how  very  fafhionable,  a- 
greeable,  and  moft  acceptable  the  Dram 
Kind  of  Medicines  are  ;  to  wit ,  thofe, 
which  are  commonly  term’d  to  give  Spirits, 
that  is,  fuch  as  relieve  a  little  for  the  pre¬ 
fect.  Whereas,  Ihould  any  Attempt  be 
made,  by  gently  endeavouring  to  take  ’em 
off  from  fuch  TraElices  gradually,  as  well 
as  by  the  Regulation  of  proper  Dyet,  &c. 
they  would  forthwith  conclude  fuch  a  Phy- 
fician  only  fit  for  the  ‘Devil. 

This  notable  Milch  Cow ,  when  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  carefully  managed,  is  an 
excellent  Article  >  without  which,  Pra&ice 
would  greatly  fuffer,  fhoiild  any  reform¬ 
ing,  auftere ,  idle  Schemif ,  from  his  great 
Pretence  to  Knowledge,  Honefty,  and  In¬ 
tegrity  (tho’  perhaps  full  as  much  owing 
to  his  Indolence  and  Lazinefs,  or  to  a  De¬ 
ficiency  of  ready  Invention)  fhould  he  at¬ 
tempt  Alteration  he  would  be  miftaken. 
We  will  now  fuppofe,  that  this  uncomplai- 
fant  ‘Praflitioner  orders  little  or  no  Thy- 
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Jick ,  but  talks  of  Exercife  in  general,  as  of 
Riding ,  of  R)yet,  to  have  Patience,  and 
wait  Change  of  lVeathery  or  Seafon ,  in- 
ftead  of  inftantly  preferring  fpintous  Cor¬ 
dials  and  by  (l  eric  Medicine sy  to  give  fame 
immediate  Relief  ;  the  Complainant  will 
judge  very  meanly  of  any  fuch  Phyfician, 
and  will,  no  doubt)  diredly  fend  to  fome 
other  Praditioner,  who  will  take  care  to 
pi  cafe  him  in  his  own  way.  A  diflatisfy’d 
Patient  inclines  to  he  foot  Ed \  and  to  have 
A  ill  fla  nee  plentifully  offer d  him  ,  and  that 
in  the  medicinal  w.ayy  what  elfc  may  be 
advanced,  will  only  be  regarded  as  Igno¬ 
rance.  It  matters  not,  tho’  the  Medicine 
order’d  relieves  but  for  a  few  Moment sy 
the  oftner  the  better.  But  beltdes  what  is 
here  laid,  his  even  certain  likewife,  that 
fomc  thus  afflicted,  are  in  reality  often 
worfe,  than  they  in  truth  are  imagin’d  to 
be  5  of  which  the  true  Caufe  is  not  to  be 
found  j  but  do  frequently  prove  the  Reality 
of  fuch  Complaints,  by  foon  after  making 
their  final  Exit*  Thus  fuch,  Hill  lefsthan 
the  former,  are  not  to  be  fat  is f yd  5  but  by 
a  great  Variety  of  Drnggs  order'd  in , 
whether  mote  or  lefs  nfful.  Let  them  fee 
to  that. 


Now,  when  the  Patient  is  but  little,  or 
no  way  mended,  bv  all  that  fuch  Practi¬ 
tioners  may  have  directed,  that  he  begins 

to 
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to  tire ,  and  the  Doftor  has  but  Small,  if 
any  further  Hopes  of  recovering  or  render¬ 
ing  him  any  better ;  then,  left  the  Patient 
fo  tired  out,  fhould  be  inclin'd  to  trying 
for  other  Help  elfewhere ,  the  Doftor 
ftraight  adviles  him  to  go  into  the  Country 
(if  not  abroad)  as  to  Bath ,  or  to  fome 
other  of  the  medicinal  Wells  (where  he  rea¬ 
dily  has  a  Correspondent)  advifing  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  rural  Doftor  do  cor- 
refpond  and  write  to  him,  if  neceflary, 
which  the  Phyfician  at  the  faid  Wells  may 
occafionally  do  5  fo  the  Patient  is  hill  thus 
fecured  from  others .  But  above  all,  it 
feems  not  here  improper,  I  fhould  take 
fome  notice  of  that  very  much  cry'd-up 
Method ,  now  fo  greatly  in  ufe ,  of  fending 
Patients  out  of  Town  to  the  Sea  there  to 
bathe  and  drink  Salt-water ,  when  the 
Praftitioners  in  Town  cannot  do  any  thing 
elfe  effeftual,  by  Medicine .  This  is  in¬ 
deed  aPradice  very  much  ufed ,  and  greatly 
advifed  of  late  by  fome  of  our  Phyfictans 
and  Surgeons,  in  greateft  Vogue  :  Whe¬ 
ther  much  to  their  Credit  or  not,  I  muft 
leave  to  the  more-knowing  Part  of  the  Pro- 
feffion  to  determine.  What  matters  it  rea* 
foning  (fay  they)  their  Patients  have  thus 
recovered.  Well,  and  what  then  ?.  which, 
however,  I  Seldom  attribute  to  the  Caufeof 
drinking  the  Salt-water  (beiides  that  many 
have  fo  died)  but  at  belt  has  not  Mature 
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often  got  the  better  at  lajl *  or  etfen  with 
the  ufc  only  of  the  Jimpleji  Means  ?  Yet 
laying  afide  the  Confideration  of  a  Journey , 
and  that  of  Air,  as  well  as  Change  of'Dyet , 
with  bathing  in  Water  only ,  what  can  fuch 
imagine  that  there  is  in  Salt-water*  which 
Nitre ,  or  ^//  and  Water *  will  wot  full  as 
well  anfwer *  either  to  drink  or  ? 

But  fiil!,  if  as  yet  they  rely  fo  very  much 
cm  their  Sea-water *  1  would  then  acquaint 
them,  that  B>yet*  Airy  Water *  Exercife 
and  Bathing*  will  rwn?  moft*  if  not  all  Ma¬ 
ladies*  incident  to  the  human  Body  $  and 
then  indeed  there  will  be  no  great  Qccajion 
for  them *  fince  there  will  be  an  End  of 
all  their  medicinal  Brattice*  as  well  as  the 
medicinal  or  curative  Bart  of  Surgery . 
However,  let  all  thefe  fine  Brattices  be  as 
they  will,  youcannot,  my  very  good  Friends * 
Countrymen ,  and  Batrons ,  but  plainly 
perceive ,  that  they  are  extremely  in  vogue . 
You  muft  alfo  evidently  obferve ,  that  Man¬ 
kind  are  wonderous  fond  of  all  fuch  doings 
(at  lead  for  a- while)  are  highly  captivated 
with  all  new  Conceits  :  What  {hall  I  then 
fay,  but  to  leave  all  fuch  Batients  and  their 
Tutors*  fully  wrapt  up,  in  their  own  Hap - 
pinefs  and  Knowledge  :  They  are  pleafed 
you  fee  ;  fo  ought  I  >  let  them  then  go  onx 
and  profper. 
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And  now,  I  know  nor,  whether  you 
mayn't  as  yet  exped  that  I  add  a  word  or 
two  on  Alania  and  Melancholy ,  or  of  Mad- 
nefs  in  general,  albeit  the  Field  leems  full 
large  $  fince  all  appears  to  be  but  lep  or 
more  fo ,  differing  only  in  Degrees  \  more 
efpecially  if  Cicero  is  to  be  minded ,  when 
he  fays,  Stultorum  plena  funt  omnia .  The 
French  have  a  Proverb  Chacun  a  fon  vere- 
coquin  en  Tete .  St.  ‘Paul  fays,  Corinth,  i. 
3.  The  Wifdom  of  this  World  is  Foolip- 
nefs  with  God.  And  again,  in  another 
Part,  he  fays,  Too  much  Learning  makes 
thee  mad.  Mr.  Dryden  hints  fomewhat 
to  the  like  purpofe,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
greateft  Men,  when  he  faysy 

Great  Wits  to  Madmen  Purely  are  ally’d. 

And  thin  Partitions  dotheir  Bounds  divide. 

Erafmus ,  in  his  Mori#  Encomiumyonjiders 
all  Men  as  fooltfhy  i.  e.  mad .  If  fo  then,  or 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  thefe  Opinions, 
Phyficians  likewife  mufl  confequentlv  be 
more  or  Itfcmad  alfo,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  human  Species.  However  that  be,  thofe 
more  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  mad 
Doftors,  are  fuch  as  are  the  moft  approved 
for  the  Cure  of  this  Malady.  Now  as  to 
th z  general  Cure  ufed  by  fuch>  it  is  well 
enough  known ,  to  wit,  that  of  ftrong  Vo~ 
miting  and  \ Purging ,  plentiful  Bleedings 
as  well  as  Blijleringy  with  great  Store  of 

reiterated 
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reiterated  \ Drubbings ,  How  much  any 

further  Knowledge  may  be  abfolutely  we- 
ceffary ,  is  what  I  will  not  here  fret  end  to 
determine .  But  if  this  be  all  (as  has  before 
now  been  hinted  even  by  fome  fuch  Fa- 
tients )  the  Bufiqefs  furely  is  no  way  dif¬ 
ficult .  And  yet  there  is,  ’tis  faidy  in  St—* 
Jhirey  one  who  originally  was  a  Shoe-ma - 
kery  once  a  Patient  in  this  way ,  who  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  a  skilful  Female ,  with  the 
ufe  of  Hellebore ,  he  foon  thereafter  j&rar- 
on  others ,  ^  cDoSlory  with  this 

fame  Root ,  mix’d  Tartar  Emetic  : 

by  which  means  he  acquir’d  a  confiderable 
Fortune  $  which  Method,  no  doubt,  is 
Bill  ra/fer  the  former .  Now  if  fuch 

Praftitioner  fhould  come  to  this  Town, 
you  would  furely  imagine  yourfel ves  very  for¬ 
tunate.  In  fhort,  fhould  ahy  one  propofe 
ft  ill  milder  Means ,  fuch  as  that  of  Sweat¬ 
ing ,  Bathing ,  a  weil-chofe  cDyet,  Airings 
and  Exerciftey  as  well  as  proper  Company 
or  Conversation  5  it  would  furely  be  look’d- 
upon  as  extremely  idle ,  to  advance  any  fuch- 
like  Ho  Si  vine  5  fince  the  foregoing?  rac- 
ticc  is  fo  very  much  approved,  and  that  you 
all  conclude.  Mad  ft) 0 Stars  are  far  the  heft 
fudges ,  indeed,  if  never  cured,  fome  may 
reap  great  Benefit  by  their  remaining  im- 
cured.  Thus  it  is  you  are  thoroughly  fa- 
tisftedy  and  in  this  manner  it  is  you  wil¬ 
lingly  go  on  according  to  lift  and  Cuftomr 
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confequcntly  it  would  be  the  higheft 
Madnefs  to  difpute  it ,  and  not  to  leave 
you  to  go  on,  fo  to  enjoy  your  own  way. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  I  as  yet  advance  a 
word  or  two  of  what  we  term  Bold  Brae ~ 
tice,  which  has  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  mojl 
Ages ,  mad z great  Noife  in  the  World,  too 
often  the  Idol  of  the  unthinking ,  and  more 
ignorant  Part  of  Mankind  j  who  are,  no 
doubt,  the  far  great  eft  Number . 

Maladies  in  general  are  relieved,  or 

cured,  by  Evacuations .  Dr.  Bitcairn 
*  •» 

teems  to  be  in  doubt  (firft,  at  leaft,  on  his 
Petting  out  with  Mathematics)  whether  all 
Evacuations  by  the  different  Secretions  be 
not  equivalent  to  each  other  (proportion- 
ably  to  the  Quantity  of  Humours  thrown 
off)  for  the  Cure  of  Maladies  in  general . 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  bufy  Practitioner  we 
here  fpeak  of  \  daringly  ventures ,  Bleed¬ 
ings  and  Barging,  without  the  leaf  Fear , 
or  He  (it  at  ion  ?  if  one  or  two  large 
Bleedings  do  not  anfwer,  four,  five,  or 
ten  may  $  this,  with  many  powerful  Ca¬ 
thartics ,  will  Purely  make  Pom z  Alteration 
in  the  animal  Oeconomy  5  and  the  Patient 
may  thus  readily  find  him  Pelf  eafier,  by  the 
like  extravagant  Evacuation  ( from  a 
Malady  occafion'd  by  his  former  Pleni¬ 
tude)  from  whence  Tumefaction ,  Inflam - 
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mat  ion  or  Tumour ,  occasioning  Tain  might 
arife ,  and  is  confequently  thus  relieved . 
As  to  what  particular  <Diforders ,  dangers 
or  lingering  Ailments ,  may  follow 
Frahitce,  is  not  here  fo  much  neceffary  to 
be  examined ,  The  Patient  now  finding 
himfelf  with  ‘Pain,  will  readily  con¬ 
clude,  that  his  Thyftcian  has  thus  wonder¬ 
fully  relieved  him ,  beyond  what  others  could 
or  would  have  done,  who  were  not  fo  dar¬ 
ing.  In  a  word,  he ,  and  his  Friends  will 
be  well  fat  is  fed.  And  if  as  yet  long  weak, 
and  ailing,  with  a  tedious  Recovery,  when 
at  laid  better,  and  judged  to  be  tolerable 
well,  it  will  then  be  confidered  as  a  moft 
wonderful  Cure .  But  if  with  a  flrong  na¬ 
tural  Fabrick,  fuch  Operations  do  foon 
relieve  and  recover  him,  it  is  then  agreed  to 
be  moft  extraordinary .  Yet  fhould  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  on  the  other  hand,  be  weakly,  even 
fo  as  laftly  to  expire ,  by  fuch  a  com¬ 
mon  applauded  Method,  he  would  then  be 
allow  d  to  have  been  incurable . 

More  particularly  to  confirm  thefe 
Hints,  fhould  fome  of  you  imagine  they 
fuit  any  one  particular  Perfon  thought 
to  be  a  bold  Praftitioner,  "tis  pre¬ 
fumed,  it  will  fuit  the  boldeft  or  moft 
raft,  the  heft,  whofbever  that  be,  or  in¬ 
deed,  all,  who  praftice  in  this  manner. 
Notwithstanding  what  may  here  be  laid. 
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left  it  be  applied  to  any  one  (who  may  be 
imagin'd  to  deferve  it)  though  not  di¬ 
rectly  To  intended  :  I  muft,  then  add,  that 
fome  fuch,  generally  look'd  on  in  this 
Light,  do  readily  reply,  That  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  Cafe,  when  properly  dated,  it  is  not  to 
be  conftdered  as  bold  BraElice,  becaufe, 
\is  faid,  the  Cafe  requires  it .  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  if  reqmfite  then ,  it  is  not 
here  meant  as  a  boid  and  improper  Prac¬ 
tice.  I  well  know,  that,  according  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  extraordinary  Maladies  require 
extraordinary  Cures  >  but  then  it  feems 
well  to  have  it  duly  approved  by  others .  I 
know  likewife,  that  Hippocrates  has  fome- 
times  bl z&ad  Anim/Deliq.  but  that  feems 
only  to  have  been  for  once  and  away  in  an 
extraordinary  Cafe ,  not  by  frequent  reite¬ 
rate  Bleedmgs :  befides  that  Fainting  Fits 
do  not  always  proceed  from  Largenefs  of 
the  Bleeding. 

What  is  here  obferved  then,  not  being 
intended  for  any  particular  Perfon,  it  is  a 
Coat  cut  out ,  for  whom  it  moft  properly 
fits .  If  our  Criticifm  be  juft ,  let  them 
mend ;  if  other  wife,  it  mufi  fall  to  the 
Ground .  Now  as  this,  I  fay,  is  not  mcerly 
meant  to  any  one  particular,  I  fhajl  then  far- 

*  ’Ej  Jg  roi  tcfcOiTK  v^G-ri^aroc  al  to^orrou,  Segocmtou 

h  xpctTir&i.  Hippocrat.  Aphorilm.  6. 
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therobferve,  that  one,  a  Branch  of  the  Pro- 
feflion,  being  ill  of  a  pleuritic  or  rheumatic 
Fever ,  a  P— — t  (tho*  now  no  more)  with 
three  or  four  other  extraordinary  Fradi- 
tioners,  agreed  in  fome  y  or  6  Weeks,  to 
reiterated  Bleedings  of  the  Patient,  to  the 
Amount  of  120  Ounces;  which,  I  own, 
I  fhould  be  apt  to  conclude  to  be  bold  Prac¬ 
tice.  This  Patient,  however,  Tis  true,  re - 
covered ,  that  is  for  a  few  Weeks ,  at  which 
time  I  obferved  to  him,  that  I  had  not 
often  feen  great  Succefs  from  any  fuch 
Method ,  whether  as  to  the  Length  of  time 
in  Recovery,  or  if  they  ever  did.  How, 
Sir,  faid  this  Patient,  are  you  againfi  bleed¬ 
ing  ?  No,  faid  I,  when  moderately  ufed. 
In  fine,  he  fell dll  again  in  about  3  Weeks 
time  .thereafter,  and  then  died.  Never- 
thelefsl  fay,  (though  of  the  Profellion)  he 
thought  himlelf  well  taken  care  of  and  for 
all  that  was  hinted  to  him,  remain’d  fatif 
fed. 

Nay  I  have  known  a  feverifh  Difpofition, 
accompanied  with  a  general  Thriilh,  thus 
aifo  treated  with  Bleedings  and  Purgings, 
and  when  fo  generally  difappearing , 
had  the  Aphthre  in  Throat  and  Mouth, 
and  the*;  has  again  been  bled  and  purged 
for  feveral  times  together,  till  at  laft,  the 
Patient,  naturally  ftrong,  efcap'd  with  Life, 
and  tho5  even  of  the  Profefilon,  is  ready 

to 
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to  applaud  fuch  Pradicc.  What  fhall  one 
fay  then  in  few  words,  but  that  No  Carrion 
kills  a  Crow  ;  and  that  if  this  be  good,  and 
fafe  Pradice  ( contradiding  Nature )  the 
whole  Pradice  of  Phylickis  thus  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  into  a  very  narrow  Space. 

However,  if  the  Pradice  in  general  of 
excejftve  Bleeding  and 'Purging  here  hinted, 
be  judged  as  more  applicable  to  any  one 
Particular,  and  confequently  confidered  in 
that  Light,  and  that  fuch  Praditioner  has 
led  npy  or  more  efpecially  renewed  and  im¬ 
prov'd  this  methodical  PDance,  it  is  furely 
much  approv'd  of,  fince  not  only  by  Pa¬ 
tients,  but  from  all  I  can  obferve,  even  by.* 
the  moft  noted  of  the  Profellion,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  Generality  of  the  reft ,  who, 
in  like  manner  following  the  Example , 
do  all  much  confirm  and  highly  approve  the 
fame .  Thus  readily  running  into  the  like 
€Dance>  and  all  following  this  firft  Lead¬ 
er  in  fuch  Pradice,  whilft  perhaps  they 
may  be  fneeringy  or  making  difadvantageous 
Infinuations  of  fuch,  when  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  applauding  themf elves  and  their 
own  Pra£licey  according  to  Ufe  and  Cuf 
tomyhd  very  little  differing  from  the  former. 

And  now,  whilft  I  am  on  the  Sub- 
jed  of  rheumatic ,  pleuritic ,  or  gouty  Dif- 
orders?  it  will  not  be  improper  I  fay  a  word 

or 
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6r  two  more  on  that  Subject,  especially  on 
Rheumatifm ,  or  Gout,  of  which  there  are 
'various  Opinions  and  DiflinEtions ,  Men 
commonly  making  great  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  them  (as  well  as  in  Appellation)  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  or 'wherefore  :  Since  all 
the  fame  Humour,  appearing  in  different 
Parts  only,  and  fo  it  is  that  dijferent 
Names  are  accordingly  ufed.  There  are  as 
yet  another  Sort  of  Curers ,  of  fitch  like 
Ailments ,  to  wit,  by  means  of  a  Sort  of 
Noflrum.  Such  then ,  even  the  very 
belt  of  that  kind,  we  Shall  eafily  allow 
more  fuddenly  to  carry  off  fuch  Humour  and 
Malady,  than  otherwife  it  would  by  Nature 
have  done.  Yet  1  imagine  it  mart  at  the 
fame  time  be  allow'd  (fince  nioft  obvious 
to  ail  who  pretend  to  obferve  in  this  way) 
that  tho'  thus  relieved  from  Rain, -yet-  they 
do  frequently  and  very  remarkably  find  the 
bad  Confequences  thereof,  more  efpedally 
thofe  advanced  in  Tears .  To  confirm 
which,  I  will  fuppofe  the  Humour  (by  Na¬ 
ture)  to  be  thrown  on  feme  particular 
Organ  or  weak  Tart  of  the  Patient,  fuch 
as  th  t  Lungs,  the  urinary  Raff  ages,  or  the 
Extremities ,  as  the  Hands  or  Feet  (now 
grown  weak)  the  Humour,  or  feme  Part 
thereof,  being  jirongly  ft, 'rifted  by  powerful 
Eva'cuators,  if  not  thus  fuddenly  thrown 
to  the  Stomach ,  Head,  or  feme  other 
noble  Part,  has  been  found  in  AJlhma  (ef- 
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pecially  where  Nature  is  weak)  that  the  faid 
Humour  or  fome  Part  thereof  has  by  fuch 
means  been  changed,  or  been  complicated 
with  a  cDrop[yy  when  the  Patient  was  be¬ 
come  greatly  weakened .  So  on  curing 
Stone  and  Gravel,  as  by  the  Ufe  of  Mrs, 
Stephens  s  Medicine ,  they  have  foon  there¬ 
after  died  of  Aflhma ,  which  feems  thus  to 
be  accounted  for  s  that  by  fuch  an  exceffive 
Ufe  of  the  like  lubricating ,  diluting  and 
diuretic  Medicines,  the  common  urinary 
Palfages  have  been  thus  fo  dilated  and  wi¬ 
dened ,  as  that  this  fam zglaryyfiz,y  Humour 
daily  renewed  in  Old  Age  by  Aliment ,  as 
well  as  lefs  Exercife ,  it  readily  then  flops 
or  falls  on  fome  other  weak  and  narrow 
Farts  and  Faff  ages ,  by  which  the  Patient 
is  brought  to  his  final  Exit.  Now  whether 
he  might  ftill  have  lived  longer  with  that 
Malady ,  where  Nature  firft  chofe  to  place 
fuch  Humour,  and  by  the  Ufe  of  gentle 
Means  (  only  for  Relief)  there  lies  the 
Queilion.*  Neverthelefs,  it  is  but  too  plain, 
that  Mankind  feekfor  the  prefent  Curey  and 
are  fill  highly  delighted  with  all  daring 
Means ,  and  particularly  with  all  that  fa¬ 
vours  of  Nofirum>  or  fuch  like  Methods  of 
Practice. 

The  famous  Feminine  FraSlice  for  the 
Stone  and  Gravel ,  that  fo  very  noted  Me¬ 
dicine  of  Mrs.  Stephens ,  fo  memorably 
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fought  after,  and  fo  very  highly  approved 
by  the  Learned  Scioli  of  the  Age,  even  by 
the  Prefident  (at  that  time)  of  the  Royal 
College  ofPhyficians  of  London ,  together 
with  its  Cenfors ,  the  Approbation  and  At- 
t  eft  at  ion  of  fuch  no  doubt,  would  occafion 
a  great  number  of  Followers  of  the  Profef- 
iion,  as  well  as  others .  How  very  much  it 
was  then  valued  is  fufficiently  known, 
without  our  now  dwelling  thereon.  Some 
in  Practice  having  on  this  Occafion  not 
thought  it  beneath  them,  to  borrow ,  filch, 
or  pretend  to  improve  on  this  Notable  Fe¬ 
male,  the/  to  little  purpofe .  Another,  yet 
more  noted  in  Pra&ice,  has  again  borrow  d 
this  fame  pretended  Improvement  from  the 
former,  and  in  "Print  (for  the  Benefit  of 
Mankind)  has  made  Publication  to  the 
World  of  the  Great  Feats  this  Medicine 
had  done  to  himfelf ,  tho’  fo  ftrange  and 
aukwardlv  told*  nay  fo  very  fallacioufty , 
and  confequently  fo  ill  obferved ,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  him  to  have  had  a  Stone ,  or  Stones , 
as  ajferted ,  that  I  dare  to  anfwer,  none 
knowing  in  the  Profelllon  will  reap  any 
Knowledge  thereby .  This  imaginary  Im¬ 
provement ,  on  Improvement,  of  the  forefaid 
Female  Medicine ,  is  fo  far  from  being  bet¬ 
ter,  that  it  is  indeed  the  rougher,  nay  Pure¬ 
ly  the  mo  ft  violent,  and  probably  the  worft 
Part  thereof  Neither  can  it  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  do  more,  than  any  Driver 
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equally  Jlrongwill  do.  Yet  with  fuch  a  No- 
*v elty ,  turned  to  a  Nofirum ,  and  introduced 
by  a  Praftitioner  or  two  of  Figure  and  Let¬ 
ters,  what  may  not  be  done  ?  more  Spe¬ 
cially  if  no  ill  Accident  in  the  interim 
fhould  happen  on  firft  fetting  out,  being 
given  to  fome  remarkable  Ferfonage ;  how 
greatly  Mankind,  I  fay,  will  be  pleafed  here¬ 
with,  wonderfully  hugging  themfelves  with 
this  fo-well-concerted  admirable  Conceit . 

But  whilft  as  yet  I  am  on  the  Subject  of 
wonder-working  Medicines,  as  above-men¬ 
tioned,  for  fuch  particular  Malady,  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  all-curing  one ,  as  Tar-water, 
ought  not  furely  to  be  omitted,  being  fo 
much  ufed  and  in  fo  very  high  Repute,  not 
only  in  Lapland,  in  Shipyards ,  as  well 
as  on  board  Ships,  and  particularly  in  all 
thefe  our  Highland  Northern  Climates . 
Tis  true,  that  Tar  is  but  a  coarfer  Sort  of 
Turpentine ,  fo  commonly  and  very  much 
ufed  in  medicinal  Fraffice.  I  own  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  firft  hearing  of  Tar  water,  I 
expe&ed  much  more  from  it,  than  1  have 
been  able  to  obferve  it  to  do,  and  have 
found  it  much  more  to  difagree  with  many 
Conftitutions,  than  could  well  be  imagin'd. 
Yet,  duly  confider'd,  lefs  could  fcarce  be 
expefted,  when  the  infinite  Variation  in 
Conftitutions  from  that  great  Diverfity  of 
their  Machines  is  duly  attended  to.  In  g 

E  word. 
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word,  this,  if  ufed,  as  well  as  all  other  Me¬ 
dicines,  ought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
Dire&ion  of  a  knowing  Phyfician  when  to 
he  had \  And  as  to  the  great  and  good  Ef- 
feds  it  may  fometimes  happen  to  have,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  few,  perhaps 
none,  hefides  myfelf \  no  more  then  that  of 
the  foregoing  Medicine,  (if  allowable  for 
me  fo  to  fay)  do  know  from  what  true 
Caufe  fuch  Benefit,  or  Cures  in  general, 
do  in  reality  proceed  $  no  not  even  the  fo 
very  knowing  ‘Pontiff  himfelf,  no  more 
than  the  mod  forefighted  Ladies  in  all 
Lapland,  Neither  do  they  nor  can  I  any 
way  obferve  the  Propriety  and  the  great 
Ufe  hereof  in  the  Variola  y  or  Small-pox  \ 
even  though  many  have  recovered  who 
may  have  ufed  it5  as  infinite  Numbers  have 
alfo  done,  who  have  not  taken  any  things 
nay  who  may  have  even  taken  improper 
Things.  Yet  Novelty  ever  bears  the  belly 
fo  for  a- while,  dill  that  is  the  grand  Af¬ 
fair. 

But  to  wave  this  Subjed,  permit  me  to 
add  a  Hint  on  Variola ,  or  Small-Pox . 
The  Arabians  were  the  firft,  to  whom 
this  Malady  appears  to  have  been  obferved \ 
and  is  well  deferibed  by  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  imagine,' that  the  kindly  Sort 
may  juftly  be  confldered  as  a  phlegmonic 
Tumour  (more  or  lefs  inward)  with  the 

like 
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iikc  ufual  time,  in  arriving  to  its  Maturity. 
Whereas  the  confluent  or  fluxed  kind  has 
more  of  the  watery ,  the  cedematous7  the. 
mixed,  or  of  the  Nature  of  both,  and  there¬ 
fore  flower ,  accordingly,  and  more  uncer¬ 
tain  in  coming  to  Maturity ;  the  encou¬ 
raging  both  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
bringing  them  properly  forward ,  feems  to 
be  the  whole .  So  that  preventing  the 
Humour  (by  due  means)  from  ftriking 
inwards,  be  it  by  whatfoever  Method 
taken  (according  to  Judgment  of  the 
Praftitioner)  variable  in  proportion  to  the 
5 Patient,  Time ,  Blace ,  or  other  Circum- 
ftances  j  this,  I  judge,  is  all  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  advanced  on  the  Subjeft.  The 
various  Schemes  laid  down  of  Bleeding , 

\ rP urging ,  now  hot ,  then  cold  Means,  being 
in  general  extravagant  and  dangerous , 
is  eafy  to  be  proved  $  and  confequently  as 
before  obferved,  is  only  to  be  treated  as  the 
immediate  Occafion  demands .  So  that 
the  long  SDifcourfes ,  and  Methods  to  be 
followed,  do  rather  appear  to  be  Logoma - 
meer  Verbofity ,  than  of  any  good, 
or  re&l  Ufey  only  a  more  tedious  Sort  of 
Quack-Bills  5  nevertheiefs  this  ftill  pleafes 
and  amufes .  Men  are  wonderfully  af¬ 
fected  with  great  Pretence,  the  Bomb  aft, 
'the  delicately  chofe,  the  florid ,  the  foft , 
and  welUcouch’d  Sounds  5  tho*  other  wife 
there  is  little  or  no  real  ufeful  Meaning 
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in  the  whole.  But  we  rnuft  not  here  omit 
obfervirig,  that  notable  gimcrack  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Inoculation ,  by  the  pompous  Me¬ 
thod  of  Scarification ,  being  fo  the  more 
valued,  tho’  in  reality  the  very  worft;  fince 
the  Ampler  the  Means  be,  by  which  it 
is  communicated,  it  is  ever  the  beft, 
and  when  any  way  advifeablc  is  eafy  fo  to 
be  done.  Yet  it*  ought,  no  doubt,  judicioufly 
to  be  confidered,  fince  fome  Subjects  with 
ill  Habits,  whether  fcrophulous  or  other- 
wile,  are  quite  improper  to  have  it  at¬ 
tempted. 


And  now  itnee  it  may  be  expeded,  I 
fhouid  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  Subject 
of  Fevers  in  general ,  I  will  then  venture 
to  fay,,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  once  in  three 
times,  nay  pofUbly  not  once  in  five,  or 
even  ten  times ,  that  the  true  Caufe  of  fuch 
Malady  is  known  or  difeovered  (more 
particularly  thofe  of  the  acute  Kind)  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  fome  inward  Tumour  on  the 
Bowels ,  not  difcoverable  and  tending  to 
Suppuration ,  otherwife  an  Inflammation  of 
Parts,  more  or  lefs  general,  or  fuch  likeOb- 
ftrudion,  there  lies  the  Queftion?  So  that 
during  this  great  State  of  Uncertainty,  before 
we  can  any  way  know  what  Flame  Na¬ 
ture  inclines  (fhe  no  way  as  yet  pointing 
ogrdhe  means  proper  for  Relief )  mull 
we  not  then  neceflarily  be  playing  at  Blind 
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Mans  Buff  with  Life ,  when  we  atfc 
crowding  and  loading  fuch  Patient  with  ran- 
dom-Jhot  Medicines  ?  Ought  we  not  much 
rather  to  wait  and  obferve  Nature  ?  to 
attend ,  and  particularly  to  notice  her  Die - 
fates ,  and  accordingly  fo  to  abl^  when 
Jdndly  tending  to  relieve  the  ‘Patient . 
Now  during  this  State  of  fo  much  Uncer - 
certainty ,  would  it  not  be  much  more  e~ 
ligible  to  remain  una£live>  to  wait  her 
Dilates  i  fo  that  they  do  plainly  appear  ; 
Thus  Bleeding ,  Purging ,  or  other  Eva - 
cuationi  ought  to  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft 
Caution ,  fince  fo  frequently  uncertain ,  as 
to  doing  good  or  hurt .  Ah!  no*  dear 
Friends,  my  venerable  Ladies ,  worthy 
Countrymen ,  and  Patrons ,  fo  it  muft 

not  be,  f  A/ j  droning ,  it  cannot, 

will  not  do.  Were  we  of  the  Profeflion 
even  fatisfied ,  and  could  we  fubfift  with 
fuch  plain  ways  of  proceeding,  you  your- 
felves  in  fhort  will  not  thus  be 

pleafed.  You  exped  fomewhat  to  fhow 
for  your  Money ,  />/^z/z  Dealing  is  not  e- 
nough,  great  Stir  and  much  bufy  Ruftle 
muft  be  made,  as  well  as  much  given  ;  But 
you  fay  no>  whilfi  yet  well ,  hill  cool  in 
your  Senfes,  and  without  your  careful  bufy 
Friends ,  or  inter  eft  ed  Attendants  \  but 
when  with  them  and  ill,  it  will  not  then  I 
fay,  it  cannot,  muft  not  do ,  according  to 
common  Cuftom  it  is  you  are  to  live ,  and 
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ftill  as  before,  you  muftgo  on  >  in  fine,  11 
faut  mourir  en  forme ,  fays  Moliere . 

It  may  perhaps  as  yet  be  pardonable,  that 
I  fay  a  word  or  two  alfo  on  the  Subject  of 
Hofpital  P r  aM  it  toner  sy  fo  very  highly  re¬ 
vered  and  valued  with  Mankind  :  Yet  it 
isfufficiently  well  known,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Cures  perform'd  in  thefe  Pub  lick 
Places ,  are  principally  owing  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  fuch  Patients  to  an  extreamly  low  and 
abftemious  Piet.  A  Method  greatly  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  our  common  private  Prac- 
tic  e  amongft  the  Rich,  as  well  as  the  lower 
Part  of  Mankind,  fince  they  arc  not  to  be 
confined  to  that  ftriffi  Abftemioufnefs  (in 
their  own  Houfcs)  as  the  above-mention  cL 
Neither  do  I  obferve  thefe  fame  Practiti¬ 
oners  much,  or  fcarce  at  all  to  mind  Diet 
in  private  Practice,  yet  this  muft  be  the 
Way,  and  thefe  the  happy  Ele£iy  fo  greatly 
fought  after . 

There  be  two  kinds  of  Phyficians,  one 
fort ,  who  ftudyy  watch  and  ftritlly  attend 
Pame  Nature  s  Laws ,  ftill  carefully  wait¬ 
ing  and  obferving ,  what  it  is  fhe  principally 
inclines ,  or  intends ,  and  do  accordingly 
ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  affifthery  in  all  her 
proper  Intentions,  no  way  to  overload ,  con - 
found ,  or  todijlurb  her  in  fuch  her  laudable 
Intentions .  The  fecond  Species  of  Prafti- 
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tioners  are  thofe  on  the  other  hand,  who 
fcarce  allow  themfelves  to  think  any  thing 
about  Nature ,  or  in  the  leaft  to  attend  or  to 
confult  her  :  but  on  the  contrary  feem  far 
more  inclin’d  to  be  before-hand  with  her,  by 
a precipitate  Trallicefccmmg  indeed  there¬ 
by  to  be  forward  enough  abfolutely  to  die  * 
tate  to  her,  and  to  fbow  her  the  way . 
Whereas  the  very  Change  of  Weather,  Ali¬ 
ment ,  &c,  frequently  inclines  her  quite 
contrary  to  our  Intentions  to  work  off 
fuch  Humour  or  Malady  by  Stool ,  Urine , 
or  Sweat .  Thus  then  it  is,  that  they  do 
in  reality  but  confound  Nature ,  by  various 
Means,  or  the  Multitude  of  their  Medi¬ 
cines ,  confufediy  jumbling,  without  Rime 
or  Reafon,  all  the  Humours  of  the  Body, 
now  backwards ,  then  forwards ,  fo  tortur¬ 
ing  and  confounding  the  unhappy  Patient 
to  no  good  or  real  purpofe,  as  to  the  Cure 
of  his  Malady.  Yet  fo  neverthelefs  it  is 
that  fuch  means  fully  anfwers  the  imme¬ 
diate  Views  of  the  Practitioner,  where  he 
much  adheres  to  his  private  Inter  eft.  And 
notwithftanding  all  this  contrary  Means , 
when  by  Time  and  Nature  recovered,  in 
fpight  of  all  improper  Thyfick  and  Thy- 
ftcian ,  the  Patient  notwithftanding  all  thofe 
Contrarieties ,  ftill  remains  highly  fatisfied , 
that  he  is  at  laft  thus  happily  recovered  of 
this  very  dangerous ,  tedious  and  lingering 
lllnefs .  And  fo  it  is,  that  the  Practitioner 
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fhall  not  only  thus  acquire  confiderable 
Gain ,  by  frequency  of  Fees,  but  fhall  at^ 
tain  to  high  Reputation  alfo  (much  fup- 
ported  by  all  interefted  therein )  whilft 
the  firft  Praftitioner  fhall  fcarce  gain  ei¬ 
ther  in  fuch  like  cafiy  tho’  far  more  fuc- 
eefsfuh  but  will  rather  be  negle£ledy  de- 
fpifed ,  and  laughed  at  for  his  folly . 

/  i' 

Let  us  now  a  little  confider  complicated 
Maladies ,  with  Tumours ,  Ulcers ,  Fifiu- 
Ids ,  Inflammations ,  Rheumatifmsy  Thu¬ 
rifies  ,  ‘ Dropfies ,  as  well  as  cutaneous  *Dif - 
eafies ,  how  ftrangely  thefe  are  bandied 
'DoElor  to  Surgeon ,  and  from  the 
latter  (if  he  cannot  alone  fecure  the  Patient) 
back  again  to  the  former  is  plain  5  unlefs 
the  Phyfician  by  knowing  a  Sufficiency  of 
Surgery,  be  able  to  take  the  whole  Direc- 
tion7  otherwife  in  what  a  miferable  State 
the  unhappy  Patient  muft  thus  be,  will 
prove  evident  to  mod  Men.  Next,  fhould 
a  Surgeon ,  fnce  fuch  have  mod  of  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Tra£lice ,  tho'  more  properly  the 
Trovince  of  ThyficL,  fuddenly  flop  a  Go¬ 
norrhoea ,  or  Clap7  and  thus  turn  it  into  a 
Toxy  the  Patient  is  ftraight  to  be  laid  down 
and falivated :  So  for  Shankersy all  Puftles, 
Eruptions,  or  Warts  on  the  *  Trivy 

Tarts , 

*  So  if  Spitting  a  few  Days  be  neceiTary,  and  carried  on 
to  many  Weeks  by  — > — ,  or  not  manageable  by  fuch  Prac¬ 
titioner,  yet  when  got  over  it,  the  Patient  rejoices  he  is  pill 
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Parts,  what  kind  foever,  he  is  fare  to  under¬ 
go  the  like  ‘Difcipline ,  and  it  fo  turns 
well  to  account  $  whilft  the  Patient  con¬ 
cludes  himfelf  to  be  well  ufed ,  well  clean - 
fed ,  and  confequently  is  far  better  pleafed 
than  had  he  been  cured  without  it.  In 
fhort,  I  have  known  a  Phyfician  of  high 
Renown  (from  want  of  due  Knowledge  in 
Surgery)  order  an  Iffue  to  be  made  in  the 
Thigh  of  a  Child,  imagining  it  an  Humour, 
but  was  found  to  be  a  Diflocation  of  the 
Thigh-Bone  on  Examination. 

But  thou  Id  you  as  yet  have  fuppurated 
‘Piles,  lomewhat  old ,  foul  or  fejierd ,  this 
will  be  mod  readily  termd  a  Fijlula  $ 
and  whether  by  good  or  bad  Management , 
or  by  an  ill  Habit  of  Body,  not  much  con- 
fidered,  the  Cure  will  not  prove  over-hafty 
{perhaps  better  let  alone )  yet  when  cured, 
you  will  be  far  better  pleafed ,  than  had  it 
been  call’d  a  fefterd  Pile ,  fo  flight  an 
Affair,  and  foon  to  be  cured  ?  becaufe 
you  will  in  the  foregoing  manner  con- 
iider  it  to  be  of  greater  moment ,  a  mod: 
excellent  Cure ,  and  thus  remain  highly 
fatisfied  with  fuch  good  Succefs ,  and  this 
your  fortunate  Efcape , 

ft  Jive,  and  at  laft  well,  and  the  former  is  applauded  for  his 
Knowledge. 
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So  fhould  you  chance  to  be  bled  in  your 
Arm,  or  elfewhere,  being  accompanied 
with  an  ill  Habit  of  Body,  from  which 
Inflammation ,  Tumour ,  &c.  does  arife  in 
and  about  the  Part  pricked,  the  next  Sur¬ 
geon  advifed  will  very  readily  blame  the 
firft,  as  a  bad  Operator ,  in  having  wound¬ 
ed  fome  Nerve,  Tendon ,  or  Aponeurefis . 
Thus  goes  he  immediately  to  work,  fo¬ 
menting^  poulticing,  andplaiflering  of  the 
Part  5  in  fine,  making  a  tedious  Affair 
thereof  5  when  probably  two  or  three  well 
adapted  Cathartics  might  have  done>  the 
whole  arifing  only  from  Humours .  Yet 
the  Patient  Yis  likely  will  thus  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed,  in  having  been  fo  very  well 
taken  care  of  5  nay,  perhaps  to  have  faved 
a  Limb ,  cries  he,  or  even  Life  alfo .  Se¬ 
veral  ufeful  Remarks  likewife  might  be 
made  on  the  healing  up  of  Ulcers  of  the 
Legs  (when  proper  fo  to  be)  frequently 
carried  on  for  Years  together,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  a  Cure  5  and  laftly  often  fo  heal'd, 
as  eaflly ,  and  occaJionaUy,  to  break  out 
again.  But  let  what  is  already  faid  fuffice 
at  prefent,  being  this  too  will  pleafe,  and 
readily  be  judged  of  as  above. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  of  thefe  very 
valuable  Practitioners,  call'd  Oculifts.  It 
is  fufficiently  obfervable  to  all,  how  highly 

they 


